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The Entrance Gate. 


HEVER CASTLE AND 


BY OUTRAM 


HE memory of that “brown girl 
with the perthroat and an extra 
finger” (according to Margaret 

More’s malicious description), who caused 
Catherine of Arragon to be cast adrift 
after having served Henry VIII. faithfully 
eighteen years, haunts Hever with a 
searching and singular charm. Not that 
the Castle itself fails to strike the fancy. 
On the contrary, and even when compared 
with other well-known specimens of moated 
houses in the neighbourhood, the home 
of the Boleyns will be found to possess 
attractions in some respects unique. It 
can lay no claim, it is true, to that secrecy 


of site and that suggestive sombreness of 


exterior which lends to Ightham a mystery 
all its own; nor does it possess that 
romantic environment of spreading lawn 
and timbered park-land which points to 
Groombridge as the pleasantest of possible 
prisons for a captive poetic prince. Hever 
falls beneath both its neighbours in these 
Imaginative dignities. It lies transparently 
exposed. Like some monument set to 


ANNE BOLEYN. 


TRISTRAM. 


remind wayfarers of events departed, it 
stands but a bowshot from the public 
road. Green meadow-lands of the Eden 
lie about it, lending a serene air. There 
is no suggestion about Hever of treasons, 
stratagems and spoils. It looks a habit- 
able “ great house,” whose life was lived 
cheerily ; and its buttressed mass of towers, 
embrasures, and square-headed windows, 
seem only to have caught from time the 
impress of clear and harmonious colour. 
A nearer approach will not remove this 
impression. The breadth of the moat, it 
is true, must have proved no unmeaning 
defence in days gone by ; and the principal 
front or entrance suggests further possi- 
bilities in this direction —it is embattled, 
strongly machicolated, and defended by 
a portcullis and two thick oaken doors, 
behind which are two guard-rooms. But 
with these factors in defence the sterner 
features of the castle disappear. The 
interior, with its small but extremely 
picturesque courtyard, its long gallery, its 
pleasant parlour, its quaint staircase leading 
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to innumerable rooms, seems still redolent 
of a rich and bygone hospitality ; of a life 
on men’s pari of hawk and hounds and 
malmsey, and doublets well lined ; on the 
women’s of portentous household duties, 
of long mornings spent over embroidery 
in sunny oriel windows, of dreamy saunter- 
ings in long corridors and old-fashioned 
gardens, which still seem to echo romantic 
hopes destined to be fatal, and passionate 
ambitions doomed to bring youth and 
beauty to dust and death ; and which here 
once agitated the heart of Anne Boleyn. 


the headless apparition of Anne’s father 
is said to ride before the appalled eyes of 
belated rustics. Rochford Hall, in Essex, 
is by others preferred as Anne’s birthplace. 
The point is a moot one, and may well 
be left in that half-lighted atmosphere, as 
of some world fantastical, through which 
so many incidents in Anne Boleyn’s earlier 
story move like the armies of dreams. 

At Hever, however, it is certain that she 
passed most of her girlish days—days in 
which young ladies were much earlier made 
adepts in embroidery, dancing and a//ades 
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The Hall. 


She is, indeed, the tutelary goddess of 
the place. And if this old house, which 
was once her home, may be considered, 
as it has good claim to be, as a repre- 
sentative specimen of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, she may with 
equal reason be looked upon as one of 
its representative heroines. Subtle and 
enigmatic siren as she was to be, it is 
a characteristic trait in her story that 
doubt should exist even as to where she 
was born. Some name Blickling Hall, in 
Norfolk, a great house moated like Hever, 
but invested with a ghostly legend and 
a melancholy gloom. Across its bridges 





than they are at present. (But, perhaps, 
so far as the last attainment is concerned, 
this is impossible.) Meanwhile, it is 
pleasant to picture this earlier life. ‘There 
was probably little in it calculated to 
wake serious feeling. Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
like most gentlemen in those merry days, 
kept open house, and the portcullis and 
the drawbridge were, it is likely cnough, 
the only solemn features of his castle. 
The baying of hounds, the jingle of hawks’ 
beils, and the lowing of herds, would 
almost constantly enliven the outer walls, 
ond remind wayfarers that they were in 
the neighbourhood of a great country 
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gentleman’s seat. In the crowded hall 


Gothic hospitality reigned. Here the 
floors would be rush-strewn and probably 
malodorous. But in two. or three 


chambers, reserved for the lord and lady 
of the house, a considerable degree of 
elegance obtained. ‘The looms of Flanders 
were already busy with classical subjects. 
Diana descended to Endymion on the 
arras ; the designs of Palladio may have 
shown the loves of Cupid and Psyche on 
octagon screens ; and the melting eyes 
of the future maid of honour may have 
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has fallen from its former estate. Time 
has turned it into a tennis lawn. In the 
days of Anne’s girlhood it was a pleasaunce 
secluded from the castle’s prying eyes by 
box hedges fantastically trimmed. Arti 
ficial mounds abounded, the ascent to 
them furnished by winding walks cut into 
steps and covered with the cockle-shells 
of nursery rhyme. 

Such were the familiar features of the 
home from which Anne Boleyn, when 
still quite a girl, started for her first sight 


of that coloured and gorgeous world which 
































The Courtyard. 


dwelt with a precocious and growing 
perception on many another romantic 
transcript from a moving mythology. As 
she walked that long gallery, which still 
seems to echo to her loitering tread, the 
heraldic emblazonings in the windows 
would have told her the story of no 
undistinguished descent: in her mother’s 
right the four-coated shield of Howard, 
Brotherton, Warren, and Mowbray ; in 
her father’s the eight quarters of Hoo, 
St. Omer, Malmains, St. Leger, Wallop, 
and Ormonde. ‘The garden on the other 
side of the moat, with its legend of many 
a whispered conclave with the royal lover, 





was bursting and burgeoning about her. 
She left England as a maid of honour 
in the train of Henry VIII.’s sister, and 
was present at the marriage of that prin- 
cess with the French King. kor some 
years after death had dissolved this union 
Anne remained at the French Court, 
principally in attendance on that melan 
choly Queen Claude, who looked with so 
austere an eye on the pageants which 
made Francis I.’s Court splendid. ‘lhe 
mistress’s view of these vanities was not 
the maid’s. Subsequent events suggest 
that the young English girl drank in 
Pleasure-loving, 


these glories greedily. 
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“Ambries”’* in the Hall. 


impressionable, she must have lived a 
hundred lives in one in that. brilliant, 
intoxicating atmosphere, must have caught 
the flavour of its gay gallantries, and 
modelled herself unconsciously on_ its 
intoxicating but dangerous é/ax. She may 
have been the Queen of Beauty in many 
a tournament; it is possible that her 
brilliant eyes may have reflected those 
festivities with which the French king 
entertained his brother of England, and 
that Anne Boleyn witnessed the most 
magnificent spectacle of the age and her 
future fate at the same moment when 
court duties drew her to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. A tradition, as pleasingly 
vague as most of those which cling about 
her memory, suggests that here Henry 
VIII. (amorous in spite of Froude) first 
saw and loved. Upnlikelier things may 
have happened. If Anne was present, she 
would have taken care to be prominent ; 
and in that position would have certainly 
been the cynosure of royal and roving 
eyes. One may at all events be pretty 
well satisfied that, if she was on the spot, 


* These recesses are called ‘ ambries,” 


no such untimely ague as upset the Duke 
of Buckingham’s calculations would have 
stayed her a prisoner in her chamber 
when 


Those sons of glory, those two lights of men, 
Met in the Vale of Andren. 


Be this as it may, rumour records little 
of her subsequent doings in France, and 
history nothing, till a vague date (1527) 
marks the transference of her service to 
the English Court, and we find her maid 
of honour to Catherine of Arragon. 
Before she entered upon that service 
which was to make a whole episode in 
history, it would be natural for her to 
stay for a time at her father’s house. We 
may picture her at Hever, therefore, once 
more. She had left it a girl with promise 
ot beauty ; she returned to it an exquisitely 
beautiful and accomplished woman of the 
world—too much of the world, possibly, 
as the censorious had already begun to 
remark. ‘That “lively charm of foreign 
manner” no doubt startled Kentish can- 
dour ; and it is not difficult to see raised 


probably derived from the French armotre—a 


cupboard. The Imperial Dictionary gives three meanings to the word: (1) A place where 
alms are deposited ; (2) A recess or niche in the wall near the altar of a church, and used as a 


receptacle of the sacred utensils ; and (3) A place for cold victuals. 
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eyebrows and pursed lips in the family 
circle, as the old-fashioned walls and the 
arras which had listened for years to the 
humdrums of country commonplace re- 
echoed startlingly to the latest vivacities 
of France. I can see the brilliant young 


maid of honour following the flight of 


her story with arch eyes, and Sir Thomas 
blinking like an owl who thinks he sees 
mice, and his lady raising herself in her 
chair astonished, and the family priest 
uncertain whether to smile or refrain. 
There was a certain gallant gentleman, 
however, who lived a few miles away, at 
Allingham Castle, Wyatt by name, who 
admired this brilliant talk not less than 
he admired the brilliant talker. ‘Tennyson 
has described this gallant finely. “Sir 
Thomas was a fine courtier,” says the 
son’s servant William in Queen Mary ; 
“(Queen Anne loved him... . A fine 
courtier of the old Court, old Sir Thomas.” 
To which the son, on the eve, it will be 
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The gentleman thus described had seen 
Anne Boleyn at the French Court. ‘To 
see and hear her was to admire. And 
he, no doubt, rode over to Hever pretty 
often, and after a few preliminary passages 
with Sir Thomas on wheat and cattle, and 
with Lady Boleyn on town fashions and 
the newest practice in preserves, passed 
into the pleasaunce, and sitting at the 
feet of the newly returned beauty, gazed, 
listened, and was blest. Here, in his own 
quaint language, is a very detailed portrait 
of the future Queen of England as she 
must then have appeared : 


There was at this time presented to the 
eye of the Court the rare and admirable 
bewtie of the fresh and yonge Lady Anne 
Bolein, to be attendichte upon the Queene. 
In this noble imp the graces of nature graced 
by gracious educacion seemed even at the 
first to have promised bliss unto hereafter 
times ; she was taken at that time to have a 
bewtie not so whitly cleere and fresh, above 

















The main corridor on the first floor. 


remembered, of his insurrection against 
Mary, replies : 


Courtier of many courts, he loved the more 

His own grey towers, plain life, and lettered 
ease, 

To read and rhyme in solitary fields, 

The lark above, the nightingale below, 

And answer them in song. 


al we may esteeme, which appeared much 
more excellent by her favour passinge sweete 
and chearful, and thes both also increased 
by her noble presence of shape and fasion, 
representing both mildness and majesty, 
more than can be exprest. TZhere was found 
indeede upon the side of her naile upon one 
of her fingers some little showe of a natle, 
which yet was so small, by the report of those 











have seen her, as the workmaister seemed to 
leave it an occasion of greater grace to her 
hand, which, with the tip of one of her other 
fingers, might be and usually was hidden, 
without any least blemish to itt. Likewise 
ther were said to be upon certin parts of 
her boddy small moles, incident to the 
clearest complections ; and certinly both 
thes were none other than might more stain 
their writings with note of malice, that have 
catch at such light moles in so bright beams 
of bewtie, than in any part shadow it, as may 
right wel appeare by many arguments, but 
chiefly by the choice and exquisite judg- 
ments of many brave spirits that weer 
esteemed to honor the honorable parts in 
her, even honored of envie itself. 


These passages at Hever with the 
truest and most devoted admirer she ever 
had must have recurred, one fancies, to 
Anne Boleyn’s mind in days to come, 
when fortune had dowered her with more 
than the dreams of avarice. Into the 
world of Court intrigue, where that fortune 
awaited her with half averted face, she 
was now to pass. At what especial time, 
or at what especial place she first met 
the man, “ big enough, and like to become 
too big, with long slits of eyes that gaze 
freely on all, as who should say who dare 
let or hinder us,” and who was at the time 
King of England, is, as we have said 
before, a moot point. Henry may or 
may not have seen her at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. But the meeting would be 
an immediate and natural consequence 


of her entering upon the post of 


Catherine of Arragon’s maid of honour, 
and the King’s infatuation and the Queen’s 
jealousy burst into life at the same 


moment. ‘That curious defect in one of 


Anne’s hands which Margaret More, with 
fine malice, calls “an extra finger,” and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, with chivalrous circum- 
locution, “a slight appearance of an extra 
nail,” was evidently considered by the 
injured Queen a deformity sufficiently 
marked to excite the royal loathing. 
With the amiable intention of bringing 
this defect into prominence, Catherine 
of Arragon frequently challenged Anne 
Boleyn to play at cards with her, in the 
King’s presence, in order to give this 
already deflecting husband an opportunity 
of observing a freak of nature which 
appeared in her eyes ominous. Henry 
no doubt saw, but remained enthralled. 
Something more meaning than an extra 
nail was needed to break the rapidly 
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waxing intimacy. This was furnished by 
that first and real love affair of Anne 
Boleyn, which ended in her undoubted 
affance to the eldest son of the Duke of 
Northumberland. Whether, as has been 
supposed, Wolsey, with some secret and 
not too ecclesiastical intent, had been 
the moving agent in throwing Anne 
Boleyn in Henry’s way, can never be 
certainly known. But at this crisis he 
suddenly appeared upon the scene, and 
acted in so masterful and peremptory a 
manner as suggested the imminence of 
a danger to deeply cherished plans. ‘The 
betrothed couple were separated with 
almost brutal force: Lord Percy was sent 
into banishment in the North, Anne was 
relieved of her post of maid of honour 
and sent in a sort of exile home to Hever. 

This priestly interference gave the 
death blow to a real lovers’ union. Anne 
at all events left London vowing ven- 
geance, it is said, on Wolsey, should ever 
the opportunity of wreaking it come to 
her hand. A more interesting considera- 
tion is raised by the question as to what 
extent the banished maid of honour had 
seen possibilities in the King’s obvious 
infatuation, and as to whether or no she 
now made up her mind to mould those 
possibilities to her own end. And _ here 
the point is reached where those who 
believe that Anne really loved Percy and 
those who believe she really loved the 
King come into an ever undeterminable 
conflict. Who can decide definitely on 


these delicate issues in a love episode of 
nearly four hundred years ago? I myself 


am inclined to favour the Percy theory, 
and to believe that the daughter of the 
Kentish knight, experienced as she was 
in the intrigues of two Courts, and 
baulked on the threshold of a real love, 
saw the royal opportunity clearly offering 
itself, and resolutely made up her mind 
to grasp power as a substitute for passion. 
If this was the case, how dramatic this 
isolation at Hever! What a subject for 
some of our later-day analysts-—the hopes, 
the despairs, the questionings of this 
ambition cut off from its bent! What 
struggles of conflicting interests—destined 
to change the face of a Society! How 
fiercely this beautiful girl’s ambition- 
charged heart must have beaten under the 
latest velvets of Paris! The long gallery 
must have resounded over and over again 
to the hurried tread of hope deferred. 
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Anne Boleyn. 


After the picture by Holbein. 
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Trim garden walks and high box hedges 
must have screened many an hour’s des- 
pairing questionings as to whether the 
Royal victim of her beauty, since she 
was separated from him, would ever 
deign to come to her. The green muffled 
hills must have been scanned feverishly 
day after day by lustrous eyes for that 
Royal and _ heart-stricken victim riding 
over from Eltham. 

And then one day, perhaps when hope 
of ever seeing him again was almost dead, 
he arrived. The sound of horns blown 
faintly and at a distance reached the 
castle’s walls. The twilight of a summer’s 
day may have closed in. ‘The surround- 
ing tracks or roads were notoriously full 
of quagmires. One can see the draw- 


bridge raised, and Sir Thomas’s stout 
retainers going out with torches and 


none too certain strides, to welcome the 
unknown visitor. He is seen to be the 
King. ‘The man like to become too 
big, with slits of eyes that gaze freely on 
all,” rides into the courtyard. Sir Thomas 
Boleyn in amazement—if not honest, at 
least well feigned—bends the knee as he 
helps him to dismount. The big man 
mutters some frivolous pretext. He is 
well seen under the torchlight in the 
courtyard, every detail of him, “the brow 
betokening sense and frankness, the eye- 
brows supercilious, the cheeks puffy ; the 
gait rolling and straddling; the speech 
abrupt.” He looks up covertly at the 
oriel window, where that brightness hides 
herself who has lured this Royal moth. 

It is said that Sir Thomas Boleyn read 
the King’s real object through his vague 
excuses, and said that his daughter was 
confined to her chamber with a cold. 
This timely paternal solicitude, even if it 
did parade itself at first, was not enduring. 
Those horns were wound frequently 
enough now to herald the Royal visitor ; 
the retainers, alert no doubt for nobles, 
hurried out with torches on the first 
summons; and the beauty of the castle 
no longer kept herself veiled. 
the most memorable love episodes in 
history now began to evolve _ itself. 
Ardent whispers were heard by these 
decaying walls which can never tell their 
story, and fervent hand-pressures bestowed 


in the shadowed and long forsaken 
garden. For, however little of real passion 
may have manifested itself in Anne’s 


attitude, literary evidence still exists to 
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show that in Henry’s there was plenty. 
In spite, indeed, of that insensibility 
to female beauty which a late historian 
would have us believe was one of Henry’s 
most marked characteristics, there can be 
little doubt that in the very early stages 
of this courtship, the infatuated but 
already married King made proffers of 
love in no honourable fashion. Chivalric 
regard for a beauty now nearly four 
hundred years in her grave would suggest 
that maidenly virtue was the motive of 
Anne’s indignant reception of this royal 
Jaux-pas. The verdict of after-events, 
however, proclaims pretty clearly that the 
maid of honour, by this time at any rate, 
had those lustrous eyes of hers fixed on 
the Crown Matrimonial. Let this, how- 
ever, be urged for the aspiring Anne. 
This attitude of hers to the wooing of 
a royal suitor, still looked upon as one 
of the finest men in Europe, furnishes 
an argument, as it seems to me, for her 
possible innocence of the charges in after- 
years pressed against her. The conflict- 
ing vagaries of woman’s nature forbid 
definite deductions ; yet it seems hardly 
probable that one who had in the heyday 
of her youth resisted the importunities 
of a King, would, directly her ambition 
had been attained, fall a victim to the 
seductions of Court minstrels and _ stray 
gentlemen-at-arms. ‘Two of these, Norris 
and Weston (with both of whom she was 
subsequently accused), were constantly in 
attendance on Henry during his visits to 
Hever. Anne must have frequently seen 
them at this time. And these are the 
men to whose attractions she is supposed 
to have succumbed, after having resisted 
those of the King on whom they were 
waiting ! Mr. Froude would seem to have 
rested a good deal of his conviction of 
Anne’s guilt on the fact that she once 
wished that she had something good for 
supper ; and on the further suggestion that 
Cromwell, Norfolk, Suffolk and Sir William 
FitzWilliam (the noblemen who tried her) 
were not the sort of people to be accom- 
plices of the King in “ perhaps the most 
revolting murder ever committed.’ Person- 
ally, however, I am not disposed to think 
that a maid of honour, who had been 
accustomed to French cooking, must 
necessarily have been voluptuous because 
she once told a future Lord Chamberlain 
“that she wished she had some of his good 
meats, as carps, shrimps and others”; and 
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as to the unimpeachable integrity of her 
judges, I cannot forget that their judg- 
ment was given in days when the axe 


steaming horses which had brought them 
at breakneck speed from London. How 
eagerly these time-worn memorials of the 





streamed with blood on Tower Hill, and 
noblemen’s heads leapt at the least sign 
of a thwarted tyrant’s bidding. It may 
be true enough that ‘‘ scarcely among the 
picked scoundrels of Newgate could men 
be found for such work,”—but the Crom- 
wells, Norfolks and Howards of that day 
were not all Thomas Mores; and what 
sort of a tainted witness would Lady 


Rochford be called in these days, who 


enchanted prince must have been awaited 
in those far-off days by the beauty of the 
Castle ; how impetuously slender fingers 
must have untwined the enfolding silk 
(tied, no doubt, in a true lover’s knot) 
and carelessly broken open ‘the often ac- 
companying present! It is worth while to 
dwell for a moment on one of these letters, 
sole record as they are of the love passages 


that make Hever storied. With one or 
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Anne Boleyn’s Garden. 


was the prime witness in the prosecution ? 
1 believe that a case might still be made 
out for Anne. 

Whatever, however, may be fact as to 
her subsequent guilt or innocence, there 
can be no doubt in these Hever days 
(and it is with them that I am concerned) 
of the reality of Henry’s passion. _ Its 
sincerity still proclaims itself from the 
crumpled and time-stained surfaces of a 
series of letters which now lie in the 
galieries of the Vatican, but which were 
many of them delivered on the drawbridge 
of this old moated house by fagged 
messengers wearing the royal liveries, who 
were glad to lean for rest against the 


two exceptions, which point conclusively 
to the coarseness of the age, they are 
agreeably free from indecencies. The 
passion which inspired them peeps out 
of many a phrase, and now and again 
informs the quaint diction of the time 
with a fervour which touches eloquence. 
This royal lover writes :— 


My MISTRESS AND FRIEND,—I and my 
heart put ourselves into your hands begging 
you to recommend us to your favour and not 
to let absence lessen your affection to us. 
For it were a great pity to increase our 
pain, which absence alone does sufficiently, 
and more than I could ever have thought ; 
bringing to my mind a point of astronomy, 
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which is that the further the Mores are from 
us the further too is the sun, and yet his 
heat is the more scorching.* 

“So it is with our love: we are at a 
distance from one another, and yet it keeps 
its fervency, at least on my side. I hope 
the like on your part, assuring you that the 
uneasiness of absence is already too severe 
for me, and when I think of the continuance 
of that which I must of necessity suffer it 
would seem intolerable to me were it not 
for the firm hope | have of your unchange- 
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coming on which this letter foreshadows 
culminated in a royal betrothal isnot 
certainly known. History cannot help us 
here. It is as likely, however, that the 
august event so long watched for took 
place at Hever as elsewhere. And I like 
to think it took place at Hever. And 
if this was so, at Hever in all probability 
also took place that historic game of 
bowls, at which the august event was first 
made manifest, and of which the knightly 

















The Entrance Corridor, 


able affection to me. And now to put you 
sometimes in mind of it, and seeing I cannot 
be present in person with you, I send you 
the nearest thing to that possible—that is, 
my picture set in bracelets, with the whole 
device which you know already, wishing 
myself in their place when it shall please 
you. This from the hand of your servant 
and friend, 
H; REx. 


In what particular locality that omen 


* This passage is very obscure, and has much troubled commentators 
Poles should be read. 





authority we have already quoted has left 
us so vivid arecital. ‘To leave Sir Thomas 
Wyatt's quaint form of speech behind 
us for a moment (since I have already 
given an example of it), it would seem 
that the knight in question, while one 
day entertaining Anne Boleyn with the 
latest news from Court, interspersed with 
French gallantries (and very likely in the 
beautiful Solar or ladies’ boudoir over 


Perhaps for ‘* Mores” 


Perhaps the passage had better be left in its original obscurity. 

















the main entrance of the Castle) pro- 
ceeded from spoken compliment to more 
demonstrative tokens of his regard. He 
filched in sportive theft a small jewel 
which hung by a lace out of the beauty’s 
pocket; and, since he had committed 
himself so far, very properly hung it round 
his neck, with a view, no doubt, to its 
becoming heraldically cognizant of the 
beating of his respectfully admiring heart. 
The lady, who had not parted with her 
property without some show of struggle, 
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was afterwards to work to such tragic 
issues prompted him to immediate action 
The Royal lover proposed to Anne Boleyn 
(in the long gallery of the castle, very 
likely), first of all in the way that he 
should not have done, and then, when the 
illicit proved unavailing, in honourable 
fashion. He won her, indeed, by a treaty 
of marriage, and as her accepted suitor 
took a ring from her hand and wore it 
upon his little finger. I seem to see the 
accepted and Royal suitor leaving the 

















The Entrance Gate from the East. 


now (and no doubt to the knight’s chagrin) 


abandoned all efforts at recovery. And 
so the incident might have passed. But 


it happened that there was somebody else 
at Hever at the moment who was keeping 
a watchful eye upon the knight—none 
other, in fact, than that “big man like to 
become too big, with slits of eyes that gazed 
freely on all.” Henry VIII., to be plain, 
saw the knight hovering about the lady, and 
the lady keeping aloof from himself. And 
the first motions of that jealousy which 





triumphing beauty (dizzy with this realisa- 
tion of long-cherished dreams), to pace 
the long gallery with the steps no longer 
of hope deferred, and betaking himself, 
with gait rolling and straddling, but with 
heart also beating high, to the castle’s 
bowling green. Here Wyatt, the man he 
had fears of, and two or three other gentle- 
men, were engaged in a friendly game; 
and Henry (in Wyatt’s own words, “ more 
than ordinarrie pleasantly disposed ”) 
unbent himself to share the sport, and 
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also at the same time to give Wyatt 
a reminder. This he did by beginning 
to cheat right royally—lyingly, yet at the 
same time allegorically, alleging a cast 
to be his when it plainly appeared to be 
otherwise. So clearly, indeed, was the 
cast not the King’s, that even those 
sixteenth-century courtiers felt compelled 
to say (with his Grace’s leave) that they 
thought so. But Henry’s opportunity was 
now come. Pointing with the Royal 
finger on which he wore Anne Boleyn’s 
ring of betrothal, he said pointedly to 
the knight, “Wyatt, I tell thee it is 
mine.” ‘To use an expression of a more 
modern aristocracy, Wyatt now ‘ tumbled.” 


In less classic words, he cast his eyes 
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future trifling and misrepresented indis- 
cretions which proved fatal to Anne 
herself, may be rounded in Wyatt’s 
own words: ‘This thing thus carried,” 
he writes, “was not perceived of many, 
but of some few it was. Now the King 
resortinge to his chamber, showing some 
resentment in his countenance, found 
means to break this matter to the lady, 
who with good and evident proofs how 
the knight came by the jewel satisfied 
the King so effectually that this more 
confirmed the King’s opinion of her 
truth and virtue than himself at the first 
could have expected.” 

Whether this trifling episode, which 
still might have ended seriously, occurred 
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upon the King’s finger, and saw that by 
it he meant not the cast, but the lady. 
The observation gave him pause. But 
the man who, in Henry’s own words, 
could tame lions was not to be so easily 
After looking at the ring once 
more, he tuned himself to Henry’s own 
allegory, and remarking “If it may like 
your Majesty to give me leave to measure 
it I hope it will be mine,” drew from 
his neck the lace with Anne Boleyn’s 
jewel pendant, and stooped to measure 
the disputed cast. It was now the King’s 
turn to stare and also to spurn away the 
bowl, remarking “It may be so, but then 
am I deceived,” and so broke up the 
game. The story, which I have dwelt 
upon because it 


silenced. 


very likely foreshadows 





Gallery, 


at Hever or no, is, as I have said before, 
uncertain ; but no uncertainty exists as to 
its having brought the maid of honour’s 
matrimonial ambitions to a_ definite 
head, and crowned that brilliant destiny 
which had here found its rustic starting- 
point and its golden goal.  T‘rom this 
point onwards, so far as documents can 
tell us, Anne Boleyn’s practical contact 
with Hever Castle ceased. There is a 
suggestion, it is true, in one of the King’s 
undated letters (written at a time when 
that sixteenth-century influenza, known as 
the sweating sickness, was abroad in the 
land), which suggests native air as a 
possible preventative against the pesti- 
lence ; and by native air Hever may be 
pointed at. Probability, however, which 
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I have already fully strained, seems to 
forbid the supposition that the brilliant 
girl, who has made the coloured towers 
and gables of this old moated house 
immortal by the passage of her romantic 
love story, ever set foot in them as an 
English queen. Yet, if indeed Anne 
Boleyn never again rested the eyes of 
the flesh on this scene of her girlhood 
and its dazzling accomplishment, it is 
probable, and I like to believe, that 
mind-pictures of her Kentish home were 
often present to that finer vision of the 
spirit at every pause of that strange life- 
experience as it moved inflexibly through 
pomp and pageant to the ultimate goal 
to the headsman from Calais, 
and the quiet green within the Tower. 


assigned 


AND 
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Royal tournaments, and throned as Queen 
of Beauty, the desired and admired of 
all, she gave the prize to gallants whose 
blind adoration was presently to undo 
her: in moments such as these the link 
with which I like to fancy Anne Boleyn 
and Hever indissolubly joined may have 
been for the time severed—the visions 
of the home in Kent blurred, its memory 
grown faint as that of some friend’s face 


seen long since and half forgotten. But 
it would not be so in the end. When 
that brilliant masque of life had been 


played out, when treachery or frailty had 
done their worst, and the grim walls of 
the ‘Tower had closed for ever on earthly 
hope ; when, in the very room in which 
she had slept before her coronation, she 

















Henry ViI/,’s window in the Long Gallery. 


Here surely, at this supreme goal, the 
discrowned and dishonoured — beauty’s 
mind went back. ‘That “crowded hour 
of glorious life” (passing, alas ! with such 
swiftly receding footsteps), may have for 
the moment drowned the voices of earlier 
days. Hever, ‘with its green fields and 
sunlit towers, may not have crossed the 
young Queen’s fancy when, amidst the 
roar of acclaiming London, through streets 
tapestried with cloth of gold, and past 
conduits running wine, she was borne to 
coronation, a visible embodiment of all 
that was most lovely and idolised in the 
land; or when the courses of splendid 
banquets, and the pauses of a nation’s 
holiday, were broken by the thunders of 
carronades which proclaimed the birth of 
Elizabeth ; or when at the conclusion of 


sat down, abandoned of the world, to 
write to Henry VIII. perhaps the most 
beautiful and pathetic letter in the 
language ; on that May morning even 
when she passed across the Tower green 
to the imminent and visible end, and in 
one confused impression of the scaffold 


saw the daisies springing to life, the 
headsman from Calais, masked and 
immobile, leaning on the sword, the 


cannoneer with linstock smoking, standing 
by the piece which was to bellow to a 
listening husband the brutal signal that 
his faithlessness was free—in such supreme 
moments, and in that wide and instan- 
taneous vision of the dying, I like to 
think that the past reappeared to Anne 
Boleyn, fragrant with memories of the old 
Hever home; to think that she saw in 
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the spirit and for the last time the quaint 
courtyard, the arboured garden, the broad 
and brimming moat, the warder on the 
watch-tower with gauntleted hand to 
brow, a motionless figure relieved against 
the sky line, and alert for the Royal visitor ; 
the sleepy streams and green pastures of 
the Eden shining in the setting sun. 
Fantastic fancies! on which the same 
sun sets in pomp and pageantry, clothing 
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The 
blown faintly awake these storied towers. 
The drawbridge is lowered, and across 
the green muffled hilis comes a cavalcade, 
gorgeous in liveries which have seen the 


life once more. horns of elf-land 


Field of the Cloth of Gold. The man 
“with narrow slits of eyes that gaze freely 
on all” is riding from Eltham. Above 
the baying of hounds the bustle rises of 
Tudor hospitality and preparation. And 

















The Servants’ Bridge. 


the old castle’s walls with something of 


a visionary splendour. A homeward 
bound ploughboy whistles as cheerily as 
his ancestor may have done on the day 
of Wolsey’s death. Beyond this, and a 
faint lowing of herds from the valley, no 
voices of the present invade these pre- 
cincts of the past. Magic breathes in 
the intense stillness of the evening air. 
And, as 10 a dream, one 
the great old house stirred from its four 
hundred years’ sleep, and invested with 


seems to see 


everywhere —haunting castle and garden 
like some faint perfume of the days long 
dead—everywhere moves a fugitive and 
elusive form, never fully seen, leaving a 
fantastic impression of jewelled coif and 
perfumed velvet, and soft eyes that shine 
alluringly, and the gracious rustle of 
woman’s dress, and the faint echo of 
ghostly and departing footsteps. It is 
“the brown girl with the perthroat and 
the extra finger!” It is the incarnation 
of the Middle Ages! 














VII.—THE 
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FE had the literary sense, but he 

had it as an inverted instinct. 

He had a keen perception of 

the dramatically fitting in art, but no 

opposing vision of the fitting in hfe. Life 

and art, indeed, he found from his earliest 

years difficult to disentwine, and_ later 

impossible to disentangle. And to dis- 

entangle and disentwine them became at 
last the point of honour to him. 

He first knew that he loved her on the 
occasion of her “coming of age party.” 
His people and hers lived in the same 
sombre London square ; their Haslemere 
gardens were divided only by a_ sunk 
fence. He had known her all his life. 
Her coming of age succeeded but by a 
couple of days his return from three years 
of lazy philosophy-study in Germany, 
and the sight of her took his breath away. 
In the time-honoured céché of the hurried 
novelist—too hurried to turn a new 
phrase for an idea as old as the new life 
of spring—he had left a child ; he found 
a woman. She wore a soft, satiny-white 
gown that showed gleams of rose-colour 
through its folds. ‘There were pink holly- 
hock blossoms in the bright brown of 
her hair. Her eyes were shining with the 
excitement of this festival of which she 
was the goddess. He lost his head, 
danced with her five times, and carried 
away a crumpled hollyhock bloom that 
had fallen from her hair during the last 
lancers, through which he had watched 
her. All his dances with her had been 
waltzes. It was not till, alone again at his 
hotel, he pulled out the hollyhock flower 
with his ball-programme that he awoke 
to a complete sense of the insipid flatness 
of the new situation. 

He had fallen in love—was madly 
épris, at any rate—and the girl was the 
girl whose charms, whose fortune, whose 
general suitability as a match for him 
had been dinned into his ears ever since 
he was a callow boy at Oxford, and she a 
long-black-silk-legged, short-frocked tom- 
boy of fourteen. Every one had always 
said that it was the obvious thing. And 
now he had, for once, done exactly what 
was expected of him, and his fine literary 
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worst of all 
that she seemed not quite to hate him. 
Better, a thousand times better, that he 
should have loved and longed, and never 


sense revolted. The was 


won a smile from her—that he should 
have sacrificed something, anything, and 
gone his lonely way. But she had smiled 
on him—undoubtedly she had smiled— 
and he did not want to play the part so 
long ago assigned to him by his people. 
He wanted to be Sydney Carton. 
Darnay’s had always seemed to him the 
inferior rée. 

Yet he could not keep his thoughts 
from her, and for what left of the 
year his days and nights were a restless 
see-saw of longing and repulsion, advance 
and retreat. His moods were reflected 
in hers, but always an interview later,— 
that is to say, if he was cold on ‘Tuesday, 
she on ‘Thursday would be colder; if on 
‘Thursday he was tender, Sunday would 
find her kind. But he by that time was 
frigid. So that they never, after the first 
wildly beautiful evening, when their hearts 
went out to each other in a splendour of 
primitive frankness, met in moods that 
chimed. 

This safeguarded him ; it irritated her ; 
and it most successfully bewitched them 
both. 

His people and her people looked on, 
and were absolutely and sadly convinced 
that—as her brother put it to his uncle— 
it was ‘“‘no go.” ‘Thereupon, a certain 
young-old cotton-broker appearing on the 
scene and bringing gifts with him, her 
people began to put pressure on her. 
She loathed the cotton-broker, and said 
so. One afternoon every one was by 
careful accident got out of the way, and 


Was 


the cotton-broker caught her alone. That 
night there was a scene. Her father 


talked a little too much of obedience and 
of duty—her mother played the hysterical 
symphony with the loud pedal hard down 
—and next morning the girl had vanished, 
leaving the conventional note of farewell 
on the pincushion. 

Now the two families, being on all 
counts close allies, had bought jointly a 
piece of land near the Littlestone golf 
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links, and on it had built a bungalow, 
occupied by members of either house in 
turn, according to any friendly arrange- 
ment that happened to commend itself. 
But at this time of the year folk were 
keeping Christmas season dismally in 
their town houses. 

It was on the day when the cotton- 
broker made his failure that the whole 
world seemed suddenly worthless to the 
man with the hollyhock bloom in_ his 
pocket-book, because he had met her at 
a dance, and he had been tender, but she, 
reflecting his mood of their last meeting, 
had been glacial. So he lied roundly to 
his people, and told them that he was 
going to spend a week or two with an 
old chum who was staying up for the 
vacation at Cambridge, and instead, he 
chose the opposite point of the compass, 
and took train to New Romney, and 
walked over to the squat, one-storied 
bungalow near the sea. Here he let 
himself in with the family latch-key, and 
set to work with the help of a box from 
the stores, borne behind him with his 
portmanteau on a hand-cart, to keep 
Christmas by himself. ‘This at least was 
not literary. It was not in the least what 
a person in a book would do. He lit a 
fire in the dining-room, and the chimney 
was damp and smoked abominably, so 
that when he had fed full on tinned meats 
he was fain to let the fire go out and to 
sit in his fur-lined overcoat by the be- 
cindered grate, now fast growing cold, 
and smoke pipe after pipe of gloomy 
reflection. He certainly laid to heart 
the old advice to put ‘hat in his pipe 
and.smoke it. He put everything in his 
pipe and smoked it: the cursed coun- 
tenance which his people were ready to 
give to the match that he couldn’t make 
—her maddening tmdecisions, his own 
idiotic variableness. He had lighted the 
lamp, but it smelt vilely, and he blew 
it out, and did not light candles because 
it was too much trouble. So the early 
winter dusk deepened into night. And 
the bitter north wind had brought the 
snow, and it drifted now in feather-soft 
touches against the windows. 

He thought of the good warm dining- 
room in Russell Square, of the gathering 
of aunts and uncles and cousins, uncon- 
genial, perhaps, but still human ; and he 
shivered in his fur-lined coat and his 
icy solitude, damning himself for the fool 
he knew he was. 


And, even as he damned, his breath 
was stopped and his heart leaped at the 
sound, faint but unmistakable, of a key 
in the front door. If a man exists not 
too remote from his hairy ancestors to 
have lost the habit of the pricking ear, 
he was that man. He pricked his ears, 
so far as a modern man may, and 
listened. 

The key grated in the lock—grated and 
turned ; the door was opened, and banged 
again. Something was set down in the 
little passage, set down thumpingly and 
wholly without precaution. He heard a 
hand move along the partition of match- 
boarding; he heard the latch of the 
kitchen door rise and fall ; and he heard 
the scrape and spurt of a struck match. 

He sat still. He would catch this 
burglar red-handed. 

Through the ill-fitting partitions of the 
jerry-built bungalow he could hear the 
intruder moving recklessly in the kitchen. 
The legs of chairs and tables grated on 
the brick floor. 

He took off his shoes, rose, and crept 
out through the passage towards the 
kitchen door. It stood ajar. A clear- 
cut slice of light came from it. ‘Treading 
softly in his stockinged feet, he came to 
it and looked in. One candle, stuck in 
a blue saucer, burned on the table. A 
weak blue-and-yellow glimmer came from 
some sticks in the bottom of the fire- 
place. 

Kneeling in front of this, breathless 
with the endeavour to blow the damp 
sticks to flame, crouched the burglar. 
A woman,—a girl. She had laid aside 
hat and cloak. ‘The first sight of her 
was like a whirlwind sweeping over heart 
and brain; for the bright brown hair 
that the candle-light lingered in was 
like her dear brown hair; and when she 
rose suddenly and turned towards the 
door his heart stood still, for it was she— 
her very self. 

She had not seen him. He retreated, 
in all the stillness his tortured nerves 
allowed, and sat down again in the fur 
coat and the dining-room. She had not 
heard him. He was, for some moments, 
absolutely stunned ; then he crept to the 
window. In the poignant stillness of the 
place he could hear the heavy flakes of 
snow dabbing softly at the glass. 

She was here. She, like him, had fled 
to this refuge, confident in its desertion 
at this season by both the families who 
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shared a right to it. She was there— 
he was here. Why had she fled? The 
question did not wait to be answered ; it 
sank before the other question—What 
was he to do? The whole literary soul 
of the man cried out against either of the 
obvious courses of action. 

“IT can go in,” he said, ‘“‘and surprise 
her, and tell her I love her, and then 
walk out with dignified propriety and 
leave her alone here. That’s conventional 
and dramatic. Or I can sneak off without 
her knowing I’ve been here at all, and 
leave her to spend the night unprotected 


in this infernal frozen dog-hutch. That’s 
conventional enough, Heaven knows. 


But what’s the use of being a reason- 
able human being with free-will if you 
can’t do anything but the literarily and 
romantically obvious ?” 

Here a sudden noise thrilled him. 
Next moment he drew a long breath of 
relief. She had but dropped a gridiron. 
As it crashed and settled down with a 
rhythmic rattle on the kitchen flags the 
thought flowed through him like a river 
of Paradise: “If she did love me—what 
an hour and what a moment this would 
be!” 

Meantime she, her hands helpless with 
cold, was dropping clattering gridirons 
not five yards from him. 

Suppose he went out to the kitchen 
and suddenly announced himself. 

How flat! How obvious ! 

Suppose he crept quietly away and 
went to the inn at New Romney. 

How desperately fat! How more than 
obvious ! 

Suppose he—but the third course re- 
fused itself to the desperate clutch of 
his drowning imagination, and left him 
clinging to the bare straw of a question. 
What should he do? 

Suddenly the really knightly and un- 
conventional idea occurred to him, an idea 
that would save him from the pit of the 
obvious, yawning on each side of him. 

There was a bicycle shed, where also 
wood was stored and coal and lumber of 
all sorts. He would pass the night there, 
warm in his fur coat and his determina- 
tion not to let his conduct be shaped by 
what people in books would have done. 
And in the morning, strong with the 
great renunciation of all the possibilities 
that this evening’s meeting held, he 
would come and knock at the front door, 
just like anybody else, and—Qwai vivra 
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verra. At least, he would be watching 
over her rest, and would be able to protect 
the house from tramps. 

Very gently and cautiously, all in the 
dark, he pushed his bag behind the sofa, 
covered the stores box with a_liberty- 
cloth from a side-table, crept out softly, 
and softly opened the front door: it 
opened softly, that is, but it shut with an 
unmistakable click that stung in his ears 
as he stood on one foot on the snowy 
doorstep struggling with the knots of his 
shoelaces, 

The bicycle shed was uncompromisingly 
dark, and smelt of coal-sacks and paraffin. 
He found a corner between the coals 
and the wood, and sat down on the floor. 

“ Bother the fur coat,” was his answer 
to the doubt whether coal-dust and broken 
twigs were a good down-setting for that 
triumph of the Bond Street art. There 
he sat, full of a chastened joy at the 
thought that he watched over her—that 
he, sleepless, untiring, was on guard, ready, 
at an instant’s warning, to spring to her 
aid should she need protection. The 
thought was mightily soothing. The shed 
was cold, the fur coat was warm. In 
five minutes he was sleeping peacefully as 
any babe. 

When he awoke it was with the light of 
a big horn lantern in his eyes, and in his 
ears the snapping of wood. She was there 
—stooping beside the heaped faggots, 
breaking off twigs to fill the lap of her 
up-gathered blue gown; the shimmery 
silk of her petticoat gleamed greenly. He 
was partly hidden by a derelict bicycle 
and a watering-can. 

He hardly dared to draw breath. 
Composedly she broke the twigs. ‘Then 
like a flash she turned towards him. 

“Who's there ?” she said. 

An inspiration came to him, and this 
at least was not flat or obvious. He 
writhed into the darkness behind a paraffin 
cask, slipped out of his fur coat and 
plunged his hands in the dust of the coal. 

“Ton’t be ’ard on a pore cove, mum,” 
he mumbled, desperately rubbing the 
coal-dust on to his face: “you wouldn't 
go for to turn a dawg out on a night like 
this, let alone a pore chap outer work !” 

Even as he spoke he admired the 
courage of the girl. Alone, miles from 
any other house, she met a tramp in 
an outhouse as calmly as though he had 
been a fly in the butter. 

“You’ve no business here, you know,” 























she said briskly. 
for ?” 

“Shelter, mum ; I won’t take nothing 
as don’t belong to me, not so much as a 


? 


lump of coal, mum, not if it was ever so! 


“What did you come 


She turned her head. He almost 
thought she smiled. 

“ But I can’t have tramps sleeping here,” 
she said. 

“Tt’s not as if I was a regular tramp,” 
he said, warming to his part as he had 
often done on the stage in his A.D.C. 
days. ‘I’m a respectable working-man, 
mum, as ’as seen better days.” 

“ Are you hungry ?” she said. “I'll give 
you something to eat before you go if 
you'll come to the door in five minutes.” 

He could not refuse, but when she 
was gone into the house he could bolt. 
So he said: ‘“‘Now may the blessing! 
It’s starving Iam, mum, and on Christmas 
Eve!” 

This time she did smile: it was be- 
yond a doubt. He had always thought 
her smile charming. She turned at the 
door, and her glance followed the lantern’s 
rays as they pierced the darkness where 
he crouched. 

The moment he heard the house door 
shut he sprang up and lifted the fur coat 
gingerly to the wood-block. Flight, 
instant flight! Yet how could he present 
himself at New Romney with a fur coat 
and a face like a collier’s? He had 
drawn a bucket of water from the well 
earlier in the day—some would be left— 
it was close by the back door. He 
tiptoed over the snow, and washed, and 
washed, and washed. He was drying 
face and hands with a pocket-handker- 
chief that seemed strangely cold and 
small when the door opened suddenly, 
and there, close by him, was she, 
silhouetted against the warm glow of fire 
and candles. 

“Come in,” she said; “you can’t 
possibly see to wash out there.” 

Before he knew it her hand was on his 
arm, and she had drawn him into the 
warmth and light. 

He looked at her, but her eyes were 
on the fire. 

“lll give you some warm water, and 
you can wash at the sink,” she said, 
closing the door and taking the kettle 
from the fire. 

He caught sight of his face in the 
square of looking-glass over the sink. 
Was it worth while to go on pretending ? 
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Yet his face was still very black, and 
she evidently had not recognised him. 
Perhaps—surely she would have the good 
taste to retire while the tramp washed, so 
that he could take his coat off? Then he 
could take flight, and the situation would 
be saved from absolute farce. 

But when she had poured the hot 
water into a bowl she sat down in the 
Windsor chair by the fire and gazed into 
the hot coals. 

He washed. He washed till he was 
quite clean. He dried face and hands 
on a rough towel; he dried them till 
they were scarlet and shone. But he 
dared not turn round. 

There seemed no way out of this save 


by the valley of humiliation. Still she 
sat looking into the fire. 
As he washed he saw with half a 


retroverted eye the round table spread 
with china and glass and silver. 

** As I live, it’s set for two!” he told 
himself. And in an instant, jealousy 
answered, once and for all, the questions 
he had been asking himself since August. 

“Aren't you clean yet?” she said at 
last. 

How could he speak ? 

** Aren’t you clean yet?” she repeated, 
and called him by his name. He turned 
then quickly enough. She was leaning 
back in the chair laughing at him. 

“ How did you know me?” he asked 
angrily. 

“ Your tramp-voice might have deceived 
me,” she said: “you did do it most 
awfully well! But you see, I'd been 
looking at you for ages before you 
woke !” 

“Then good-night,” said he. 

“ Good-night ?” said she; ‘but it’s 
not seven yet !” 

“You're expecting some one,” he said, 
pointing dramatically to the table. 

“Oh, ¢hat,” she said: “ yes—that was 
for—for the poor man as had seen better 
days! ‘There’s nothing but eggs; but I 
couldn’t turn a dog from my door on such 
a night—till I’d fed it!” 

** Do you really mean ——’ 

* Why not?” 

** It’s glorious !” 

“Tt’s a picnic.” 

“* But-——” said he. 

“Oh, well! Go if you like !” said she. 

It was not only eggs. It was all sorts 
of things from that store box. ‘They ate, 
and they talked. He told her that he 


? 











had been bored in town, and had sought 
relief in solitude. That, she told him, 
was her case also. He told her how he 
had heard her come in, and how he had 
hated to take either the obvious course 
of following her to the kitchen, saying 
** How do you do?” and retiring to New 
Romney, or the still more obvious course 
of sneaking away without asking her how 
she did. And he told her how he had 
decided to keep watch over her from the 
bicycle shed; and how the coal-black 
inspiration had come to him. And she 
laughed. 

“That was much more literary than 
anything else you could have thought of,” 
said she: “it was exactly like a book. 
And oh—you’ve no idea how funny you 
looked ! ” 

They both laughed, and there was a 
silence. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I can 
hardly believe that this is the first meal 
we’ve ever had alone together. It seems 
as though 4 

*‘it..as . fanny,” 
hurriedly at him. 

He did not smile. He said: “I want 
you to tell me why you were so angel- 
good. Why did you let me stay? Why 
did you lay the pretty table for 
two ?” 7 

“Because we’ve never been in the 
same mood at the same time,” she said 
desperately ; ‘and somehow I thought 
we should be this evening.” 

“What mood?” he asked inexorably. 

“Why, jolly—cheerful,” she said, with 
the slightest possible hesitation. 

"i see.” 

There was another silence. Then she 
said, in a voice that fluttered a little, 
“My old governess, Miss Pettinghill— 
you remember old Pet ?—well, she’s 
coming by the train that gets in at eight. 
I wired to her from town. She ought to 
be here by now.” 

“Ought she?” he cried, pushing back 
his chair and coming towards her, “ ought 
she? Then, by Heaven, before she 





she said, smiling 
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comes I’m going to tell you some- 
thing ‘s 
‘‘No, don't!” she cried. “You'll 
’ 


spoil everything. Go and sit down again. 
You shall. 1 insist. Let me tell you! 
I always swore I would some day !” 

“Why ?” said he, and sat down. 

“Because 1 knew you'd never make 
up your mind to tell me——” 

“To tell you what ?” 

“ Anything—for fear you should have 
to say it in the same way some one else 
had said it before !” 

“Said what ?” 

* Anything ! 
to tell you.” 

She came slowly round the table and 
knelt on one knee beside him, her 
elbows on the arm of his chair. 

“You've never had the courage to 
make up your mind to anything,” she 
began. 

“Is that what you were going to tell 
me?” he asked, and looked in her eyes 
till she dropped their lids. 

‘* No—yes—no: I haven’t anything to 
tell you really. Good-night.” 

*“* Aren’t you going to tell me?” 

She hid her face in her hands. ‘There 
isn’t anything to tell,” she whispered. 

“Then I'll tell you,” said he. 

She started up, and the little brass 
knocker’s urgent summons resounded 
through the bungalow, 

“ Here she is!” she cried. 

He also sprang to his feet. ‘‘ And we 
haven’t told each other anything!” he 
said. 


Sit still! Now 7m going 


“Haven’twe? Ah, no! Don’t! Let 
me go. ‘There! she’s knocking again. 
You must let me go!” 
He let her slip through his arms, 
At the door she paused to flash a soft, 


queer smile at him. 


“It zas I who told you, after all!” - 


she said. “ Aren’t you glad? Because 
that wasn’t a bit literary.” 
“You didn’t. J told you,” he retorted. 
“Not you!” she said — scornfully. 
“That would have been too obvious!’ 























































BY MAURICE 


CHAPTER lV. 


ROUGH MUSIC HERE, 


HE Earl of Huntly came to town, 
with three tall sons, three hundred 
Gordons, and his pipers at quick- 

step before him, playing, “Cock o’ the 
North.” He came to seek the Earldom 
of Moray, a Queen’s hand for his son 
George, and to set the realm’s affairs on 
a proper footing ; let Mr. Knox and his 
men, therefore, look to themselves. His 
three sons were George, John, and Adam. 
George, his eldest, was Lord Gordon, 
with undoubted birthrights ; but John of 
Findlater, so called, was his dearest, and 
should have married the Queen if he had 
not been burdened with a stolen wife in 
a tower, whom he would not put out of 
his head while her husband was alive. 
So George must have the Queen, said 
Huntly. That once decided, his line 
was clear. _‘“ Madam, my cousin,” he 
intended to say, ‘I give you all Scotland 
above the Highland line in exchange 
for your light hand upon the South. 
Straighter lad or cleanlier built will no 
maid have in the country, nor appanage 
so broad. Is it a match?” Should it 
not be a match, indeed? Both Catholics, 
both sovereign rulers, both young, both 
fine imps. If she traced her descent 
from Malcolm Canmore, he got his from 
Gadiffer, who, as every one knows, was the 
brother of Perceforest, whose right name 


THE SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY. 


HEWLETT. 


wag Betis, whose ancestor was 


srutus’ 
self, whose root was fast in Laomedon 
> , 


King of ‘Troy. ‘‘’The boy and girl were 
born for each other,” said Huntly. So 
he crossed the Forth at Stirling Brig, and 
marched down through the green lowland 
country like a king, with colours to the 
wind and the pipes screaming his hopes 
and degree in the world. But he came 
slowly because of his unwieldy size. He 
was exceedingly fat, white-haired and 
white-bearded, and had a high-coloured, 
windy, passionate face, flaming blue eyes, 
and a husky voice, worn by shrieking at 
his Gordons. Such was the old Earl of 
Huntly, the star of whose house was 
destined to make fatal conjunctions with 
Queen Mary’s. 

His entry into Edinburgh began at the 
same rate of pomp, but ended in the 
screaming of men whose pipes were slit. 
There were Hamiltons in the city, 
Hepburns, Murrays, Keiths, Douglases, 
red-haired Campbells. The close wynds 
vomited armed men at every interchange 
of civilities on the cawsey ; a match to 
the death could be seen at any hour in the 
tilt-yard; the chiefs stalked grandly up 
and down before their enemies’ houses, 
daring one another do their worst. It 
seemed that only Huntly and his Gordons 
had been wanting to set half Scotland by 
the ears. The very night of their in- 
coming young John of Findlater spied his 
enemy Ogilvy-—the husband of the stolen 
wife—walking down the [.uckenbooths 
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arm-in-arm with his kinsman Boyne. He 
stepped up in front of him, lithe as an 
otter, and says he, ‘Have I timed my 
coming well, Mr. Ogilvy?” Ogilvy, 
desperate of his wife, may be excused for 
drawing upon him; and (the fray once 
begun) you cannot blame John Gordon of 
Findlater for killing him clean, or Ogilvy 
of Boyne for wounding John of Findlater. 
Hurt as he was, the young man was 
saved by his friends. Little he cared for 
the summons of slaughter sued out 
against him in the morning, with his 
enemy dead and three hundred Gordons 
to keep the doors. 

The Earl his father treated the affair as 
so much thistledown thickening the wind ; 
but his own performances were as 
exorbitant as his proposals. He quarrelled 
with the high Lord James Stuart about 
precedence. Flicking his glove in the sour 
face, ‘‘ Hoots, my lord, you are too new 
an Earl to take the gate of me,” he said. 
He assumed the title of Moray—which 
was what he had come to beg for—in 
addition to his own. ‘She dare not 
refuse me, man. It is well known I 
have the lands.” ‘The Lord James turned 
stately away at this hearing, and Huntly 
ruffed past him into the presence, 
muttering as he went, “A king’s mis- 
chance, my sakes!” He had a fine 
command of scornful nicknames; that 
was one of them. He called Mr. Secre- 
tary Maitland the Grey Goose—no_ bad 
name for a tried gentleman whose tone 
was always symptomatic of his anxieties. 
The Earl of Bothwell was a “ Jack-Earl,” 
he said; but Bothwell laughed at him. 
The Duke and his Hamiltons were 
“Glasgow tinklers ” ; the Earl of Morton, 
“Flesher Morton.” His pride, indeed, 
seemed to be of that inordinate sort which 
will not allow a man to hate his equals. 
He hated whole races of less-descended 
men; he hated burgesses, Forbeses, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen; but his peers 
he despised. Catholic as he was, he went 
to the preaching at Saint Giles’ in a great 
red cloak, wearing his hat, and stood 
apart, clacking with his tongue, while Mr. 
Knox thundered out prophecies. “ Let 
yon bubbly-jock bide,” he told his son, 
who was with him. “’Tis a congested 
rogue, full of bad wind. What! Give him 
vent, man, and see him poison the whole 
assembly.” Mr. Knox denounced him to 
his face as a Prophet of the Grove, and 


bid him cry upon his painted goddess. 
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The great Huntly tapped his nose, then 
the basket of his sword, and presently 
strode out of church by a way which 
his people made for him. 

Queen Mary was amused with the large, 
boisterous, florid man, and very much 
admired his sons, ‘They were taller than 
the generality of Scots, sanguine, black- 
haired, small-headed, with the intent far 
gaze in their grey eyes which hawks have, 
and all dwellers in the open. She saw 
but two of them, the eldest and the 
youngest—for John of Findlater, having 
slain his man, lay at home—and set 
herself to work to break down their shy 
respect. For their sakes she humoured 
their preposterous father; allowed, what 
all her court was at swords drawn against, 
that his pipers should play him into her 
presence ; listened to what he had to say 
about Gadiffer, brother of Perceforest, 
about Knox and his ravings, about the 
loyal North. He expanded like a warmed 
bladder, exhibited his sons’ graces as if he 
were a horsedealer, openly hinted at his 
proposals in her regard. She needed 
none of his nods and winks, being per- 
fectly well able to read him, and of judg- 
ment perfectly clear upon the inflated 
text. In private she laughed it away. 
“{ think my Lord of Gordon a very 
proper gentleman,” she said to Living- 
stone ; “but am I to marry the first long 
pair of legs I meet with? Moreover, I 
should have to woo him, for he fears me 
more than the devil. Yet it is a comely 
young man. I believe him honest.” 

“The only Gordon to be so, then,” 
said Livingstone tersely. This was the 
prevailing belief: “ False as Gordon.” 

Then came Ogilvy of Boyne and his 
friends before the council, demanding 
the forfeiture of John Gordon of Findlater 
for slaughter. Old Huntly pished and 
fumed. “What! For pecking the 
feathers out of a daw! My fine little 
man, you and your Ogilvys should keep 
within your own march. You meet with 
men on the highways.” The young 
Queen, isolated on her throne above 
these angry men, looked from one to 
another faltering. Suddenly she found 
that she could count certainly upon no- 
body. Her brother James had kept 
away; the Earl of Bothwell was not 
present ; my lord Morton the chancellor 
blinked a pair of sleepy eyes upon the 
scene at large. ‘Let the law take its 
course,” she faintly said; and old Huntly 




















left the chamber, sweeping the Ogilvys 
out of his road. That was no way to 
get the Earldom of Moray and a royal 
daughter-in-law into one’s family. He 
himself confessed that the time had come 
for serjous talk with the Queen. 

Even this she bore, knowing him 
Catholic and believing him honest. 
When, after some purparley, at a privy 
audience, he came to what he called 
“close quarters,” and spoke his piece 
about holy church, sovereign rulers, and 
fine imps, she laughed still, it is true, but 
more shrewdly than before. ‘Not too 
fast, my good lord, not too fast. I ap- 
prove of my Lord Gordon, and should 
come thankfully to his wedding. Yet I 
should be content with a lowlier office 
there than you seem to propose me. 
And if he come to my wedding, I hope 
he will bring his lady.” She turned to 
the secretary. ‘Tell my lord, Mr. Mait- 
land, what other work is afoot.” 

Hereupon Mr. Maitland enlarged upon 
royal marriages, their nature and scope, 
and flourished styles and titles before 
the mortified old man. He spoke of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, that son of Cesar ; 
of Charles the Most Christian King, a 
boy in years, but a very forward boy. 
He dwelt freely and at length upon King 
Philip’s son of Spain, Don Carlos, a 
magnificent young man. Mostly he spoke 
of the advantage there would be if his 
royal mistress should please to walk hand 
in hand with her sister of England in this 
affair. Surely that were a lovely vision ! 
The hearts of two realms would be pricked 
to tears by the spectacle—two great and 
ancient thrones, each stained with the 
blood of the other, flowering now with 
two roses, the red and the white! The 
blood-stains all washed out by happy 
tears—ah, my good lord, and by the 
kisses of innocent lips! It were a peril- 
ous thing, it were an unwarrantable thing, 
for one to move without the other. “I 
speak thus freely, my Lord of Huntly,” 
says Maitland, warming to the work, 
“that ye may see the whole mind of my 
mistress, her carefulness, and how large a 
field her new-scaled eyes must take in. 
This is not a business of knitting North 
to South. She may trust always to the 
affection of her subjects to tie so natural 
a bond. Nay, but the comforting of 
kingdoms is at issue here. Ponder this 
well, my lord, and you will see.” 

The Earl of Huntly was crimson in the 
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face. ‘I do see, Madam, how it is, that 
my house shall have little tenderness from 
your Majesty’s ”—he was very angry. ‘I 
see that community of honour, community 
of religion count for nothing. Foh! My 
life and death upon it!” He puffed and 
blew, glaring about him; then burst 
out again. “I will pay my thanks for 
this where they are most due. I know 
the doer—I spit upon his deed. Who 
is that man that cometh creeping after 
my earldom? Who looketh aslant at all 
my designs? Base blood stirreth base 
work. Who seeketh the life of my fine 
son ?” 

The Queen flushed. ‘Stay, sir,” 
said, “I cannot hear you. You 
words and honour alike.” 

He shook his head at her, as if she 
were a naughty child; raised his fore- 
finger, almost threatened. ‘‘ Madam, 
Madam, your brother James R 
She got up, the fire throbbing in her. 
Be silent, my lord!” 

“* Madam——” 

* Be silent.” 

** But, Madam # 

Mr. Maitland, much agitated, whispered 
in her ear ; she shook him away, stamped, 
clenched her hands. 

** You are dismissed, sir. The audience 
is finished. Do you hear me?” 

‘“‘ How finished? How finished ?” 

“Go, go, my lord, for God’s sake! 
urged Maitland. 

“A pest!” cried he, and fumed out 
of the Castle. 

She rode down the Canongate to dinner 
that day at a hand-gallop, the people 
scouring to right and left to be clear of 
heels. Her colour was bright and hot, 
her hair streamed to the wind. “Fly, 
fly, fly!” she cried, and whipped her 
horse. “A hateful fool, to dare me so!” 
Maitland, Argyll, James her brother, came 
clattering and pounding behind. “She 
is fey! She is fey! She rides like a 
witch !” women said to one another ; but 
Mr. Knox, who saw her go, said to him- 
self, ‘She is nimble as a boy.” ~ Publicly 
—since this wild bout made a great com- 
motion in men’s thoughts—he declared, 
“If there be not in her a proud mind, 
a crafty wit, and an indurate heart against 
God and His truth, my judgment faileth 
me.” Neither he nor his judgments were 
anything to her in those days ; she heard 
little of his music, rough or not. And 
yet, just at that time, had she sent for 
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him she could have won him for ever. 
“ Happy for her,” says Des-Essars, writing 
after the event, “thrice happy for her 
if she had! For I know very well—and 
she knew it also afterwards—that the man 
was in love with her.” 

At night, having recovered herself, she 
was able to laugh with the maids at old 
Huntly, and to look with kind eyes upon 
the graces of his son Gordon. 

“If I cared to do it,” she said, ‘‘I 
could have that young man at my feet. 
But I fear he is a fool like his father.” 

She tried him: he danced stiffly, talked 
no French, and did not know what to do 
with her hand when he had it, or with 
his own either. She sparkled, she glittered 
before him, smiled at his confusion, en- 
couraged him by softness, befooled him. 
It was plain that he was elated; but 
she held her own powers so lightly, and 
thought so little of his, that she had no 
notion of what she was doing—to what 
soaring heights she was sending him. 
When she had done with him, a strange 
tremor took the young lord—a fixed, 
hard look, as if he saw something through 
the wall. 

‘“What you see? What you fear, my 
lord?” she stammered in her pretty Scots. 

“T see misfortune, and shame, and 
loss. I see women at the loom—a 
shroud for a man—hey, a shroud, a 
shroud!” He stared about at all the 
company, and at her, knowing nobody. 
Slowly recovering himself, he seemed to 
scrape cobwebs from his face. ‘I have 
drunk knowledge this night, I think.” 

She plumbed the depth of his case. 
“Go now, my lord; leave me now.” 

“One last word to you, Madam, with 
my face to your face.” 

“What would you say to me?” 

He took her by the hand, with more 
strength than she had believed in him. 
“Trust Gordon,” he said, and left her. 

“T shall believe your word,” she called 
softly after him, “and remember it.” 

He lifted his hand, but made no other 
sign ; he carried a high head through the 
full hall, striding like a man _ through 
heather, not to be stopped by any. 

She thought that she had never seen 
a prouder action. He went, carrying his 
devotion, like a flag, into battle. Beside 
him the Earl of Bothwell looked a pirate, 
and Chatelherault a pantaloon. 

“ He deserves a fair wife, for he would 
pleasure her well,” she considered; then 
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laughed softly to herself, and shook her 
head. ‘‘No, no, not for me—such a 
dreamer as that. I should direct his 
dreams—I, who need a man.” 

That pirate Earl of Bothwell used a 
different way. He bowed before her the 
same night, straightened his back imme- 
diately, and looked her straight in the 
face. No fear that this man would peer 
through walls for ghosts! She was still 
tender from the thoughts of her young 
Highlander; but you know that she 
trusted this bluff ally, and was not easily 
offended by honest freedoms. She had 
seen gallants of his stamp in France. 

“Pleasure and good answers to your 
Grace’s good desires,” he laughed. 

She looked wisely up at him, keeping 
her mouth demure. 

“Monsieur de Boduel, you shall lead 
me to dance if you will.” 

** Madam, I shall.” He took her out 
with no. more ceremony, and acquitted 
himself gaily: a good dancer, and very 
strong, as she had already discovered. 
What arms to uphold authority! What 
nerve to drive our rebels into church! 
Ah, if one need a man! . . 

She asked him questions boldly. “What 
think you, my lord, of the Earl of 
Huntly ?” 

“Madam, a bladder, holding a few 
pease. Eh, and he rattles when you do 
shake him! Prick him, he is gone; but 
the birds will flock about for the seeds 
you scatter. ‘They are safer where they 
lie covered, I consider.” 

She followed this. “I would ask you 
further. ‘There is here a remarkable Mr. 
Knox: what am I to think of him?” 

He stayed awhile, stroking his beard, 
before he shrugged in the French manner, 
that is, with the head and eyebrow. 

“In Rome, Madam, we doff caps to 
the Pope. Iam friendly with Mr. Knox. 
He is a strong man.” 

‘*As Samson was of old?” 

He laughed freely. “Oh, my faith, 
Madam, Delilah is not a-wanting. ‘There’s 
a many and many.” 

She changed the subject. ‘They tell 
me that you are of the religion, Monsieur 
de Boduel, but I am slow to believe that. 
In France I remember——” 

“Madam,” says he, “my religion is 
one thing, my philosophy another. Let 
us talk of the latter. ‘There is one God 
in a great cloud ; but the world, observe, 
is many-sided. Sometimes, therefore, the 
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cloud is rent towards the south ; and the 
men of the south say, ‘Behold! our God 
is hued like a fire.’ Or if, looking up, 
they see the sun pale in a fog, with high 
faith they say one to another, ‘ Yonder 
white disc, do you mark, that is the Son 
of God.’ Sometimes also your cloud is 
parted towards the north. Then cry the 
men of those parts, ‘Lo! our God, like a 
snow-mountain !’ Now, when Iam in the 
south I see with the men of the south, for 
I cannot doubt all the dwellers in the 
land ; but when I am in the north, likewise 
I say, There is something in what you 
report. So much for philosophy—to 
which Religion, with a rod in hand, cries 
out: ‘You fool, you fool! God is neither 
there nor here ; but He is in the heart.’ 
There you have it, Madam.” 

She bowed gravely. ‘I have heard the 
late king, my father-in-law, say the same 
to Madame de Valentinois; and she 
agreed with him, as she always did in 
such matters. It is a good thought. But 
in whose heart do you place God? Not 
in all?” 

“In a good heart, Madam. In a 
crowned heart.” 

“The crowned heart,” said she, “is the 
Douglas badge. Do you place Him then 
in the heart of Monsieur de Morton ?” 

This tickled him, but he felt it also 
monstrous. ‘‘God forbid me! No, no, 
Madam. Douglas wears it abroad—not 
always with credit. But the crowned 
heart was the heart of the Bruce.” 

She was pleased; the sudden turn 
warmed her. ‘“ You spoke that well, and 
like a courtier, my lord.” 

“Madam,” he cried, covering his own 
heart, “that is what I would always do 
if I had the wit. For Iam a courtier at 
this hour.” 

Pondering this in silence, she suffered 
him to lead her where he would; and 
took snugly to bed with her the thought 
that, in her growing perplexities, she had 
a sure hand upon hers when she chose to 
call for it. 


As for him, Bothwell, he must have 
gone directly from this adventure in the 
tender to play his bass in some of the 
roughest music of those days. ‘That very 


night—and for the third time—he, with 
D’Elboeuf and Lord John Stuart, went in 
arms, with men and torches, to Cuthbert 
Ramsay’s house, 


hard by the Market 
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Cross ; and, being refused as before, this 
time made forceful entry. 

To the gudeman’s “What would ye 
with me, sirs, good lack ?” they demanded 
sight of Alison, his handsome daughter, 
now quaking in her bed by her man’s 
side ; and not sight only, but a kiss apiece 
for the sake of my Lord Arran. She was, 
by common report, that lord’s mistress— 
but the fact is immaterial. 

“Come down with me, man—stand by 
me in this hour,” quoth she. 

But her husband plainly refused to 
come. “Na, na, my woman, thou must 
thole the assize by thysel’,” said the honest 
fellow. 

She donned her bedgown, tied up her 
hair, and was brought down shamefast by 
her father. 

“Do me no harm, sirs, do me no harm !” 

“Less than your braw Lord of Arran,” 
says Bothwell, and took the firstfruits. 

The low-roofed parlour full of the smoke 
of torches, flaring lights, wild, unsteady 
gentlemen in short cloaks, timid Alison 
‘in the midst—one can picture the scene. 
The ceremony was prolonged ; there were 
two nights’ vigil to be made up. Ona 
sudden, half-way to the girl’s cold lips, 
Lord Bothwell stops, looks sidelong, 
listens. 

“The burgh is awake. Hark to that! 
Gentlemen, we must draw off.” 


They hear cries in the street, men 
racing along the flags. From the door 
below one calls, ‘‘ The Hamiltons! Look 


to yourselves! The Hamiltons!” 

Almost immediately follows a scuffle, a 
broken oath, the ‘Oh, Christ !” and fall of 
aman. Lord Bothwell regards his friends 
—posterior parts of three or four craning 
out of window, D’Elbceuf tying up his 
points, John Stuart dancing about the 
floor. ‘Gentlemen, come down.” 

He wrapped his cloak round his left 
arm, whipped out his blade, and went 
clattering down the stair. The others 
came behind him. From the passage 
they heard the fighting; from the door, 
as they stood spying there, the whole town 
seemed a roaring cave of men. Through 
and above the din they could catch the 
screaming of Lord Arran, choked with 
rage, tears, and impotence. 

“Who is the doxy, I shall ask ye: 
Arran or the lass ?” says Bothwell, making 
ready to rush the entry. 

Just as he cleared the door he was 
stabbed by a dirk in the upper arm, and 
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felt the blood go from him. All Edin- 
burgh seemed awake—a light in every 
window and a woman to hold it. Hamil- 
tons and their friends packed the street : 
some twenty Hepburns about Ramsay’s 
door kept their backs to the wall. For 
a time there was great work. 

In the midst of the hubbub they heard 
the pipes skirling in the Cowgate. 

“Here comes old Huntly from his 
lodging,” says Lord John to his neigh- 
bour. This was Bothwell, engaged with 
three men at the moment, and in a gay 
humour. 

“ Ay, hark to him!” he called over his 
shoulder ; and then, purring like some 
fierce cat, ‘‘ Softly now—aha, I have thee, 
friend!” and ran one of his men through 
the body. 

The pipes blew shrilly, close at hand, 
the Gordons plunged into the street. 
Led by their chief, by John of Findlater 
and Adam (a mere boy), they came rioting 
into battle. 

“Aboyne! Aboyne! Watch for the 
Gordon !”—they held together and clove 
through the massed men like a bolt. 

“Hold your ground! T['ll gar them 
give back!” cried old Huntly; and 
Bothwell, rallying his friends, pushed out 
to meet him: if he had succeeded the 
Hamiltons had been cut in two. As it 
was, the fighting was more scattered, the 
mélée broken up; and this was the state 
of affairs when the Lord James chose to 
appear with a company of the Queen’s 
men from the Castle. 

For the Lord James, in his great house 
at the head of Peebles Wynd—awake 
over his papers when all the world was 
asleep or at wickedness—had heard the 
rumours of the fight ; and then, even while 
he considered it, heard the Gordons go 
by. He heard old Huntly encouraging 
his men, heard John of Findlater: if he 
had needed just advantage over his 
scornful enemy he might have it now. 
He got up from his chair and stood gazing 
at his papers, rubbing together his soft 
white hands. Anon he went to the closet, 
awoke his servant, and bade him make 
ready for the street. Cloaked, armed 
and bonneted, followed by the man, he 
went by silent ways to the Castle. 

When he came upon the scene of the 
fray, he found John Gordon of Findlater 
at grapple with a Hamilton amid a litter 
of fallen men. He found Adam Gordon 
pale by the wall, wounded, smiling at 
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his first wound. He could not find old 
Huntly, for he was far afield, chasing men 
down the wynds. D’Elbceuf had slipped 
away on other mischief, Bothwell (with 
a troublesome gash) had gone home to 
bed. He saw Arran battering at Ramsay’s 
door, calling on his Alison to open to him 
and left the fool to his folly. It was 
Huntly he wanted, and, failing him, took 
what hostages he could get. He had 
John of Findlater pinioned from behind, 
young Adam from before, and the pair 
sent off guarded to the Castle. 

To Arran, then, who ceased not his 
lamentations, he sternly said, “ Fie, my 
lord, trouble not for such a jade at such 
an hour; but help me rather to punish 
the Queen’s enemies.” 

Arran turned upon him, pouring out 
his injuries in a stream. 

The Lord James listened closely : so 
many great names involved! Ah, the 
Earl of Bothwell! Alas, my lord, rash- 
ness and vainglory are hand-in-hand, I 
fear. The Marquis D’Elbceuf! Deplor- 
able cousin of her Majesty. The Lord 
John! Tush—my own unhappy brother! 
One must go deeply, make free with the 
knife, to cut out of our commonwealth 
the knot of so much disease. 

“My Lord of Arran,” he concluded 
solemnly, ‘‘ your offence is deep, but the 
Queen’s deeper than you suppose. I 
cannot stay your resentment against the 
Earl of Bothwell; it is in the course 
of nature and of man that you should 
be moved. But the Earl of Huntly is 
a most dangerous person.” 

My Lord James it was who led the 
now sobbing Arran to his lodging, and 
sought his own afterwards, well content 
with the night’s work. It is not always 
that you find two of your enemies united 
in wrong-doing, and the service of the 
state the service of private grudges. 

When the archers had cleared the 
streets of the quick, afterwards came 
down silently the women and carried off 
the hurt and the dead. The women’s 
office, this, in Edinburgh. 





The Queen was still in her bed when 
Huntly came swelling into Holyroodhouse, 
demanding audience as his right. But 
the Lord James had been beforehand 
with him, and was in the bedchamber 
with Mr. Maitland, able to stay, with a 
look, the usher at the door. ‘‘ It is proper 
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that your Majesty should be informed of 
certain grave occurrents,” he began; and 
told her the story of the night so far as 
was convenient. According to him, the 
Earl of Bothwell mixed the brew and 
the Earl of Huntly stirred it. D’Elbceuf 
was not named, John Stuart not named. 
What was the broil about? Ah, her 
Majesty must hold him excused: it was 
an unsavoury tale for a lady’s ear. “I 
should need to be a deaf lady in order to 
have comfortable ears, upon your showing,” 
she said sharply. How well he had the 
secret of edging her on! “ Rehearse the 
tale from the beginning, my lord; and 
consider my ears as hardened as your 
own.” He let her drag it out of him by 
degrees: Arran’s mistress; Bothwell’s 
night work, so hard following upon night 
talk with her; Huntly’s furious pride: 
rough music indeed for young ears. But 
she had no time to shrink from the sound 
or to nurse any wound to her own pride. 
At the mere mention of Bothwell’s name 
Mary Livingstone was up in a red fury, 
and drove her mistress to her wiles. 

“And this is the brave gentleman,” 
cried the maid, “this is the gallant who 
holds my Queen in his arms, and goes 
warm from them to a trollop’s of the 
town! Fit and right for the courtier who 
blasphemes with grooms in the Court. 
But for you, Madam, for you! Well—I 
hope you will know your friends in time.” 

The Queen looked innocently at her, 
with the pure inquiry of a child. ‘‘ What 
did he want with the girl? Some folly to 
gall my Lord Arran, belike.” Incredible 
questions to Livingstone ! 

Just then they could hear old Lord 
Huntly storming in the antechamber. 
“There cries the true offender, in my 
judgment,” said the Lord James. 

“He uses an unmannerly way of 
excuse,” says the Queen, listening to his 
rhetoric. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Maitland here, ‘I 
think he rather accuses. For his sort are 
so, that they regard every wrong they do 
as a wrong done to themselves. And so, 
perchance, it is to be regarded in the 
ethic part of philosophy.” 

“Why does he rail at my pages? Why 
does he not come in?” the Queen asked. 
Whereupon the Lord James nodded to 
the usher at the door. 

Delay had been troublesome to the 
furious old man, fretting his nerves and 
exhausting his indignation before the time. 
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He was out of breath as well as patience ; 
so the Queen had the first word, which 
he had by no means intended. She held 
up her finger at him. 

“Ah, my Lord of Huntly, you angered 
me the other day, and I overlooked it for 
the love I bear to your family. And now, 
when you have angered me again, you 
storm in my house as if it was your own. 
What am I to think ? ” 

He looked at her with stormy, wet eyes, 
and spoke brokenly, being full of his 
injuries. “I am hurt, Madam, I am sore 
affronted, traduced, stabbed in the back. 
My son, Madam !” 

She showed anger. “ Yourson! Your 
son! You have presumed too far. You 
offer me marriage with your son, and he 
leaves me for a fray in the street!” 

Startled, he puffed out his cheeks. “I 
take God to witness, liars have been 
behind me. Madam, my son Gordon 
had no hand in the night’s work. He 
was not in my house; he was not with 
me; I know not where he was. A fine 
young man of his years, look you, Madam, 
may not be penned up like a sucking calf. 
No, no. But gallant sons of mine there 
were—who have suffered—whose injuries 
cry aloud for redress. And, Madam, I 
am here to claim it at your hands.” 

“Speak your desires of me: I shall 
listen,” said she. 

The old man looked fixedly at his 
enemy across the bed. ‘Ay, Madam, 
and so I will.” He folded his arms ; and 
the action, and the weight of his wrongs, 
stemmed his vehemence for a _ while. 
Dignity also he gained by his restraint, 
a quality of which he stood in need; ' 
and truly he was dignified. To hear 
his account, loyalty to the throne and 
to his friends was all the source of his 
troubles. He had come down with 
proffers of alliance to the Queen, and 
they laughed him to scorn. He with 
his two sons rose out of their beds to 
quell a riot, to succour their friends—— 

“And whom do you call your friends ?” 
cried the Queen, interrupting him quickly. 

He told her the Hamiltons—but there 
he lied—good friends of his and hopeful 
to be better. The Queen calmed herself. 
“TI had understood that you went to 
the rescue of my Lord Bothwell,” she 
began ; and true it was, he had. But 
now he laughed at the thought, and 
maybe found it laughable. 

“No, no, Madam,” he said: ‘‘ there are 

















no dealings betwixt me and the border- 


thieves. But the Duke hath made a 
treaty with me; and it was to help my 
Lord Arran, his son, that I and mine 
went out.’ Well! he had stayed the riot, 
he had carved out peace at the sword’s 
edge. “Anon”—and he pointed out 
the man—‘ Anon comes that creeper by 
darksome ways, and rewards my sons with 
prison-bars—he, that has sought my fair 
earldom and all! Ay, Madam, ay ! ”—his 
voice rose—‘“‘so it is. Of all the souls 
in peril last night, some for villainy’s sake, 
some to serve their wicked lusts, some for 
love of the game, and some for honesty 
and truth—these last are rewarded by 
the jail. Madam, Madam, I tell your 
Majesty, honest men are not to be bought 
and sold. You may stretch heart-strings 
till they crack ; you may tempt the North, 
and rue the spoiling of the North. I 
know whose work this is, what black 
infernal stain of blood is in turmoil here. 
I know, Madam, I say, and you know 
not. Some are begotten by night, and 
some in stealth by day—when the great 
world is at its affairs, and the house left 
empty, and nought rife in it but wicked 
humours. Beware this kind, Madam— 
beware it. What they have lost by the 
bed they may retrieve by the head. Un- 
lawful, unlawful—a black strain.” 

The Lord James was stung out of 
himself. “By heaven, Madam, _ this 
should be stopped!” ' 

The Queen put up her hand. “Enough 
said. My Lord Huntly, what is your 
pleasure of me?” 

Old Huntly folded up his wrath in his 
arms once more. “I ask, Madam, the 
release of my two sons--of my son 
Findlater, and of Adam, my young son, 
wounded in your service, sorely wounded, 
and in bonds.” 

“You frame your petition unhappily,” 
said the Queen with spirit. “This is 
not the way for subjects to handle the 
prince.” 

He extended his arms, and gaped about 
him. ‘ Subjects, she saith! Handling, 
she saith! Oh, now, look you, Madam, 
how they handle your subject and my 
boy. He hath fifteen years to his head, 
Madam, and a chin as smooth as your 
own. I fear he is hurt to the death—I 
fear it sadly ; and it gars me sick to face 
his mother with the news. Three sons 
take I out, and all the hopes I have 
nursed since your Majesty lay a babe 
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in your mother’s arm. With one only I 
must return, with one only—-and no hopes, 
no hopes at a’—Madam, an old and 
broken man.” He was greatly moved ; 
tears pricked his eyelids and made him 
fretfui. “Folly, folly of an old fool! 
To greet before a bairn!” He brought 
tears into the Queen’s eyes. 

“T am sorry for your son Adam,” 
she said gently ; “but do not you grieve 
for him. He is too young to suffer for 
what he did under stress. You shall not 
weep before me. I hate it. It makes 
me weep with you, and that is forbidden 
to queens, they say.” 

A man had appeared at the curtain 
of the door, and stood hidden in it. The 
Lord James went to him while the Queen 
was turned to the secretary. 

“Mr. Secretary,” said shey“ you shall 
send up presently to the Castle. I desire 
to know how doth Sir Adam of Gordon. 
Bring me word as soon as may be.” She 
had returned kindly to the old Earl when 
her brother was back by the bed. 

“Madam,” he said to her, but looked 
directly at his foe, “the injuries of my 
Lord Huntly’s family are not ended, 
it appears. They bring me news——” 

That was a slip; the Queen’s cheeks 
burned. “Ah, they bring jouw news, my 
lord!” 

He hastened to add: “ And I, as my 
duty is, report to your Majesty, that Sir 
John Gordon of Findlater hath, within 
this hour, broken ward. He is away, 
Madam, leaving an honest man dead in 
his room.” He had made a false step 
in the beginning, but the news redeemed 
him. 

The Queen looked very grave. ‘‘ What 
have you to say to this, Lord of Huntly?” 

**T say that he is my very son, Madam,” 
cried the stout old chief, ‘“‘and readier 
with his wits than that encroacher over 
there.” 

Mr. Maitland covered a smile; the 
Queen did not. But she replied: ‘* And 
I say that he is too ready with his wits ; 
and to you, my lord, I say that you must 
fetch him back. I will not be defied.” 

She saw his dogged look, and admired 
itin him. Well she knew how to soften 
him now ! 

“There shall be no bargain between 
you and me,” she continued, looking 
keenly at him; “but as I have passed 
my word, now pass you yours. I will 
take care of the boy. 


He shall be here, 
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and I will teach him to love his Queen 
better than his father can do it, I believe. 
That is my part. Now for yours: go you 
out and bring me back Sir John.” 

Old Huntly ran forward to the bed, 
fell on his knees beside it, and took the 
girl’s hand. The tears he now felt were 
kindlier, and he let them come. “Oh, 
if you and I could deal, my Queen,” he 
said, “all Scotland should go laughing. 
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He left her there and then, swelling 
with pride, emotion, and vanity inflamed, 
meaning to do well if any man did. He 
brushed aside Maitland with a sweep of 
the arm. ‘Clear a way there—clear a 
way !” 


In this Gordon conflict the iniquities 
of Lord Bothwell were forgotten ; for the 
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If we could deal, as now we have, with 
the hearts’ doors open, and none between! 
Why, I see the brave days yet! I shall 
bring back Findlater, fear not for it; and 
there shall be Gordons about you like 
a green forest—and yourself the bonny, 
bonny rose bowered in the midst! God 
give your Majesty comfort, who have 
given back comfort and pride unto me!” 

The Queen’s eyes shone with wet as 
she laughed her pleasure. “Go then, my 
lord ; deal fairly by me.” 


John Knox, 





Queen’s mind was now set upon kind 
offices. She took young Adam into her 
house and visited him every day. As 
you might have expected, where the lad 
was handsome and the lady predisposed 
to be generous, she looked more than 
she said, and said more than she need. 
Young Adam fell in love with this 
glimmering, murmuring, golden princess. 
Fell, do I say? He slipped, rather, as 


in summer one lets oneself slip into the 
warm still water. 


Even so slipped he, 

















and was over the ears before he was 
aware. Whatever she may have said, he 
made mighty little reply : the Gordons were 
ever modest before women, and this one 
but a boy. He hardly dared look at her 
when she came, though for a matter of 
three hours before he had never taken 
his eyes from the door through which 
she was to glide in upon him like a 
Queen of Fays. And the fragrance she 
carried about her, the wonder of her 
which filled the little chamber where he 
lay, the sense of a goddess unveiling, of 
daily miracle, of her stooping (glorious 
condescension !), and of his lifting-up— 
ah, let him who has deified a lady tell 
the glory if he dare! The work. was 
done: she was amused, the miracle 
wrought. She had found him a sulky 
boy, she left him a budded knight. Here 
was one of the conquests she made every 
day without the drawing of a sword. 
Most women loved her, and all boys 
and girls, But although these are, after 
all, the pick of the world—to whom she 
was the Rose of roses—-we must con- 
sider, unhappily, the refuse. They were 
the flies at the Honeypot. 

Mary Livingstone, not seriously, chid 
her mistress. ‘Oh, fie! oh, fie!” she 
would say. “Do you waste your sweet 
store on a bairn? ‘They call you too 
fond already. Do you wish to have 
none but fools about you?” 

“Tf it is foolish to love me, child,” said 
the Queen, pretending to pout, “you 
condemn yourself. And if it is foolish 
of me to love you, or any—or to love 
Love—again you condemn yourself, who 
teach me day by day. Are you jealous 
of the little Gordon, or of the little Jean- 
Marie? Or is it Monsieur de Chatelard 
whom you fear ?” 

“Chatelard, forsooth! A parrokeet!” 

The Queen laughed. “If you are 
jealous, Mary Livingstone, you must cut 
off my hands and seal my mouth; for 
should you take away all my lovers, I 
should stroke the pillars of the house 
till they were warm, and kiss the maids 
in the kitchen until they were clean. I 
must love, my dear, and be loved: that 
I devoutly believe.” 

“Lord Jesus, and so do I!” groaned 
the good girl, and thanked Him on whom 
she called that Bothwell’s day was over. 
For although she said not a word of the 
late scandal, she watched every day and 
lay awake o’ nights for a sign that he was 
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in the Queen’s thoughts. All she could 
discover for certain was that he came 
no more to Court. And yet he was in 
or near Edinburgh. The old Duke of 
Chatelherault had himself announced one 
day in a great taking, with a pitiful story 
of his son Arran. Lord Bothwell’s name 
rang loud in it. His son Arran, cousin 
(he was careful to say) of her Majesty’s, 
being highly incensed at the affront he 
had suffered, had challenged the Earl of 
Bothwell to a battle of three on a side. 
The weapons had been named, the men 
chosen. My Lord Bothwell had kept 
tryst, Arran (on his father’s counsel) had 
not. Thereupon my Lord Bothwell cries 
aloud, in the hearing of a score persons, 
“ We'll drag him out by the lugs, gentle- 
men!” and set about to do it. ‘“ My 
son Arran, Madam, goes in deadly fear ; 
for so ruthless a man, a man so arrogant 
upon the laws, as this Lord of Bothwell 
vexeth not your Majesty’s once prosperous 
realm. Alas, that such things should be! 
Madam, I gravely doubt for my son’s 
safety.” 

“Why, what would you have of me, 
cousin ?” says the Queen. “I cannot fight 
your son’s battle. ‘Courage I cannot give 
him. Am [to protect him in my house ?” 

“Tt is protection, indeed, Madam, that 
I crave. But your Majesty knows very 
well in what guise I would have him enter 
your house.” 

This was too open dealing to be dextrous 
in such a delicate market. 

““Upon my word, cousin,” says the 
Queen, “I think that you carry your 
scheme of protection too far if you propose 
that I should shelter him in my bed.” 

The old Duke looked so confounded at 
this blunt commentary that she repented 
later, and promised that she would try a 
reconciliation. ‘But I cannot move in 
it myself,” she told him. ‘ There are 
many reasons against that. Do you say 
that my Lord Bothwell threatens the life 
of your son?” 

“Indeed, Madam, I do fear it.” 

“‘ Well, I will see that he does not get 
it. Leave me to deal as I can.” 

The Queen sent for Mr. Knox. 


CHAPTER V. 
HERE ARE FLIES AT THE HONEYPOT. 
“THE Comic Mask now appears,” says 
Le Secret des Secrets in a reflective mood 
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“the Comic Mask, with a deprecatory 
grin, to show how it was the misfortune 
of Scotland at this time that, being a poor 
country, every funded man in it was 
forced to fatten his glebe at the cost of 
his neighbour’s. So house was set against 
house, friendship made a vain thing, and 
loyalty a marketable thing. More than 
that, every standard set up to be a beacon 
or channel-post or point of rally (which- 
ever you choose to make it), became ¢fso 
facto a tower of vantage, from which, 
if you were to draw your dues, it was 
necessary to scare everybody else.. When 
Mr. Knox lightly called Queen Mary a 
Honeypot, he intended to hold her out 
to scorn; but actually he decried his 
countrymen who saw her so; and not her 
only, but every high estate beside. . For 
them the Church was a honeypot, the 
council, the command of the shore, the 
wardenry of the marches. ‘Come,’ they 
said, ‘let us eat and drink of this store, 
but for God’s sake keep off the rest, or 
it will never hold out.’ Round about, 
round about, came the buzzing flies, at 
once eager and querulous; and while 
they sipped they looked from the corners 
of their eyes lest some other should get 
more than his share; and the murmurs 
of the feasters were as often ‘Give him 
less’ as ‘Give me more.’ Yet it would 
be wrong, I conceive, to call the Scots 
lords all greedy ; safer to remember that 
some must certainly have been hungry.” 
So Monsieur Des-Essars obtrudes his 
chorus—after the event. 

Young Queen Mary, hard-up against 
the event, had no chorus but trusty 
Livingstone of the red cheeks and warm 
heart ; nor until her first Christmas was 
kept and gone was she conscious of 
needing one. She had maintained a high 
spirit through all the dark and windy 
autumn days, finding Bothweil’s effrontery 
as easy to explain as the Duke’s pol- 
troonery, or the hasty veering of old 
Huntly. Bothwell held her cheap because 
women were his pastime, the Duke sought 
her protection because he was a coward, 
Huntly shied off because his vanity was 
offended. If men indeed had ever been 


so simple, this world were as easy to 
manage as a pasteboard theatre. The 
simplicity was her own; but she shared 
the quality with another when she sent 
for Mr. Knox because she thought him 
her rival, and when he came prepared to 
play the part. 
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The time was November, with the 
floods out and rain that never ceased. It 
was dark all day outside the palace ; raw 
cold and showers of sleet mastered the 
town; but within, great fires made the 
chambers snug where the Queen sat with 
her maids and young men. ‘The French 
lords had taken their leave, the pageants 
and dancings were stayed for a time. In 
a diminished Court, which held neither 
the superb Princes of Guise nor the 
hardy-tongued Lord of Bothwell—in a 
domesticated, needleworking, chattering, 
hearth-haunting Court—there was a great 
adventure for the coy excellences of 
Monsieur de Chatelard. Discussing his 
prospects freely with Des-Essars, he told 
him that he had two serious rivals only. 
**Monsieur de Boduel,” he said, “ forces 
my Princess to think of him by insulting 
her. He appears to succeed; but so 
would the man who should twist your 
arm, my little Jean-Marie, and make cuts 
with the hand at the fleshy part. He 
would compel you to think of him, but 
with fear. Now, fear, look you, is not the 
lady’s part in love, but the man’s, the 
perfect lover’s part. For it may be 
doubted whether a woman can ever be 
a perfect lover—if only for this reason, 
that she is designed for the love of a man. 
The Lord Gordon, eldest son and heir 
of that savage greybeard, Monsieur de 
Huntly, is my other adversary in the 
sweet warfare. She looks at him as you 
must observe a church tower in Brabant. 
It is the tallest thing there ; you cannot 
avoid it. But what fine long legs 
can prevail against the silken tongue? 
Not his, at least. Therefore I sing 
my best, I dance, I stand prayerful at 
corners cf the corridor. And one day, 
when I see her pensive, or hear her sigh 
as she goes past me, do you know what I 
shall do? I shall run forward and clasp 
her knees, and cry aloud, ‘ We bleed, we 
bleed, Princess, we bleed! Come, my 
divine balm, let us stanch mutually these 
wounds of ours. For I too have balsam 
for thee!’ Do you not think the plan 
admirable ?” 

“Tt is very poetical,” said Des-Essars, 
“and has this merit, usually denied to 
poetry, that it is uncommonly explicit. 
I think I know better than you what 
are the designs of Monsieur de Boduel, 
since he was once my master. He 
does not seek to insult or to terrify my 
mistress, as you seem to suppose—but 
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to induce her to trust him. He would 
appear to her in the character of the 
one man in Scotland who does not seek 
some advantage from her. My Lord 
Gordon’s designs—to use the word for 
convenience, though, in fact, he has no 
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From a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 





designs—are as simple as yours. He is 
infatuated; the Queen has turned his 
head ; and it is no wonder, seeing that 
she troubled herself to do it.” 

“If he has no designs, boy,” cried 
Monsieur de Chatelard, “how can you 
compare him with me, who have many ? ” 
_Des-Essars clasped his hands behind 
his head. “I suppose you are the same 
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in this, at least,” he said, “that both of 
you seek to get pleasure out of my 
mistress. Let me tell you that your most 
serious rival of all is one of whom you 
know nothing—one who seeks neither 
pleasure nor profit from her; to whom, 


therefore, she will almost certainly offer 
the utmost of her store.” 

“Who is this remarkable man, pray ?” 

“It is Master Knox, the Genevan 
preacher,” said Des-Essars. ‘‘I think 
there is more danger to the Queen’s 
heart in this man’s keeping than in 
that of the whole Privy Council of this 
kingdom.” 


21 
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Monsieur de Chatelard was profoundly 
surprised, ‘I had never considered him 
at all,” he admitted. “In my country, 
Jean-Marie, and I suppose in yours also, 
we do not consider the gentry of religion 


until our case is become extreme. Of 


what kindred is this man ?.” 

“ He is of the sons of Adam, I suppose ; 
and a tall one. I have seen him.” 

“You mistake me, my boy. Hath he 
blood, for example ?” 

“Sir, I will warrant it very red. In 
fine, sir, this man is King of Scotland; 
and, though it may surprise you to hear 
me say so, I will be so bold as to add 
in your private ear, that no true lover 
of the Queen my mistress could wish 
her to give up her heart into any other 
keeping which this country can furnish.” 

Monsieur: de Chatelard, after a short, 
quick turn about the room, came back to 
Des-Essars, vivacious and angry. ‘ You 
speak absurdly, like the pert valet you 
are likely to become. What can you 
know of love—you, who dare to dispose 
of your mistress’ heart in this fashion ?” 

Des-Essars looked grave, “It is open 
to me, young as I am, to love the Queen 
my mistress, and to desire her welfare. 
I love her devotedly ; but I swear that 
I desire nothing else. Nor does my 
partner and sworn ally, Monsieur Adam 
de Gordon.” 

“Love,” said Monsieur de Chatelard, 
tapping his bosom, ‘‘ severs brotherhoods 
and dissolves every oath. It is a perfectly 
selfish passion: even the beloved must 
suffer for the lover’s need. Do you and 
your partner suppose that you can stay 
my advance? ‘The thought is laugh- 
able.” 

“We neither suppose it, nor propose 
it,” replied the youth. “We are con- 
sidering the case of Mr. Knox, and are 
agreed that, detestable as his opinions 
may be, there is great force in them 
because of the great force in himself. 
We think he may draw the Queen’s favour 
by the very neglect he hath of it; and 
although our natures would lead us to 
advance the suit of my Lord Gordon, 
who is my colleague’s blood-brother, as 
you know—for all that, it is our deliberate 
intention to throw no obstacle in the way 
of any pretensions this Master Knox may 
chance to exhibit.” 

“And, pray,” cried Monsieur de 
Chatelard, drawing himself up, “ and, pray, 
how do you look upon my pretensions, 


which, I need not tell you, do not 
embrace marriage ?” 

“To tell you the truth, sir,” Des-Essars 
replied, ‘‘we do not look upon them at 
all.” 

Monsieur de Chatelard was. satisfied. 
“I think you are very wise,” he said. 
‘“No eye should look upon the deed 
which I meditate. Fare you well, Jean- 
Marie. I speak as a man forewarned.” 

Jean-Marie returned to his problems. 

Standing at the Queen’s door, he had his 
plan cut and dried. When the preacher 
should be brought in by the usher, he 
would require a word with him before he 
pulled back the curtain. He does not 
confess to it in his memoirs; but I have 
no doubt what that word was to have 
been. Remember that there was this 
much sound sense on the boy’s side: 
he knew very well that the Queen had 
thought more of Mr. Knox than she had 
cared to allow. His inferences may have 
been ridiculous: it is one thing to read 
into the hearts of kings, another to dispose 
them. However that may be, the Captain 
of the Guard had received his orders. 
He himself introduced the great man into 
the ante-chamber, and led him directly to 
the entry of the Queen’s closet. 

Mr. Erskine, who held this office, was 
also Master of the Pages, and no mere 
gentleman-usher. He brushed aside his 
subaltern with no more ceremony than 
consists in a flack of the ear, and, ‘‘ Back, 
thou French pullet—the Queen’s com- 
mand.” Immediately afterwards he 
announced at the door, ‘‘ Madam, Mr. 
Knox, to serve your Majesty.” 

“Enter boldly, Mr. Knox,” he bade 
his convoy then, and departed, leaving 
him in the doorway face to face with the 
Queen of Scots. 

She sat in a low chair, tapestry on her 
knees, her needle flying fast ; in her white 
mourning, as always when she had _ her 
own way, she looked a sweet and whole- 
some young woman. Mary Livingstone, 
self-possessed and busy, was on a higher 
chair behind her, watching the work ; 
Mary Fleming in the bay of the window, 
Lord Lindsay near by her, leaning against 
the wall. Mary Beaton and Mary Seton 
were on cushions on the floor, each 
holding an end of the long frame. Mr. 
Maitland regardful by the door, and a 
lady who sat at a little table reading out 
of Perceforest or Amadis, or some such, 
completed as quiet an interior as you 
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could wish to see. While Mr. Knox 
stood primed for his duty, scrutinised 
by half a dozen pair of eyes, the Queen 
alone: did not lift hers up, but picked at 
a knot with her needle. 

The tangle out, “Let Mr. Knox take 
heart,” she said, with the needle’s eye to 
the light and the wool made sharp by her 
tongue: “here he shall find a few busy 
girls putting to shame some idle men.” 
Seeing that Mr. Knox made no sign—as 
how should he, who needed not take 
what he had never lost >—she presently 
turned her head and looked cheerfully at 
him, her first sight of a redoubtable critic. 
Singly her thoughts came, one on the 
heels of the other: her first, This man is 
very tall ; the second, He looks kind ; the 
third, He loves a jest; the fourth, which 
stayed long by her, ‘The deep wise eyes he 
hath! In a long head of great bones and 
little flesh those far-set, far-seeing, large, 
considering eyes shone like lamps in the 
daylight—full of power at command, kept 
in control, content to wait. They told 
her nothing, yet she saw that they had 
a store behind. No doubt but the flame 
was there. If the day made it mild, in 
the dark it would beacon men. She saw 
that he had a strong nose, like a raven’s 
beak, a fleshy mouth, the beard of a 
prophet, the shoulders and height of a 
mountaineer. In one large hand he held 
his black bonnet, the other was across his 
breast, hidden in the folds of his cloak. 
There was no man present of his height, 
save Maitland; and he looked a weed. 
There was no man (within her knowledge) 
of his patience, save Lord James; and 
she knew him at heart a coward. Peering 
through her narrowed eyes for those few 
seconds, she had the fancy that he was 
like a ragged granite cross, full of runes, 
wounded, weather-fretted, twisted awry. 
Yet her four thoughts persisted: He is 
very tall, he looks kind, he loves a jest— 
and oh! the deep wise eyes he hath! 
Nothing that he did or spoke against her 
afterwards moved the roots of those 
opinions. She may have feared, but she 
never shrank from the man. 

Now she took up her words where she 
had left them. ‘You, who love not 
idleness, Mr. Knox, are here to help me, 
I hope ?” 

He blinked before he answered. 
“Madam,” then said he, “I am_ here 
upon your summons, since subjects are 
bound to obey, that I may know your 


pleasure of me.” ‘A sweet, dangerous 
woman,” he thought her still; but he 
added now, “And of all these dainty 
ladies the daintiest, and the shrewdest 
reader of men.” 

“Come then, Mr. Knox, and be idle 
or busy as likes you best,” she said, and 
resumed her needle. “I am _ glad to 
know,” she added, “that you consider 
yourself bound anyways to me.” 

He, not moving from his doorway— 
making it serve him rather for a pulpit— 
when he had thought for awhile, with 
quickly blinking eyes, began: “‘I think 
that you seek to put me to some question, 
Madam, but without naming it. I think 
that you would have me justify myself 
without cause cited. But this I shall not 
do, lest afterwards come in your Clerk 
of Arraigns and I find myself prejudged 
upon my plea before I am accused at all. 
Why, in this matter of service of subjects, 
we are all in a manner bound upon it. 
Many masters must we obey: as God 
and His stewards, who are girded angels ; 
and Death and his officers, who are 
famines, diseases, fires, and the swords of 
violent men, suffered by God for primor- 
dial reasons ; and next the prince and 
his ministers, among whom I reckon 6 

‘Oh, sir ; oh, sir,” she cried out, “ you 
go too fast for me!” 

“Madam,” said he, “I speak with 
respect, but I do think you go as fast 
a6: 5" 

She laughed. “I am young, Mr. Knox, 
and go as fast as I can. Do you blame 
me for that?” 

**T may not, Madam,” said he steadily, 
“unless to remember that you sit in an 
old seat be to blame you.” 

*“*T sit at my needlework now, sir.” 

He saw her fine head bent over the 
web, a gesture beautifully meek, but said 
he: “I suspect the seat is beneath your 
Majesty. It is hard to win, yet harder to 
leave when the time comes.” 

“But,” said she, “if I put aside my 
seat, if I waive my authority, how would 
you consider me then?” 

He turned his head from one to another, 
and then gazed calmly at the Queen. 
“Madam,” he said, “if you waive your 
authority and put aside your seat, the 
which (you say) you have from God, why 
then should I consider you at all ?” 

When the room stirred, she laughed, 
but it was to conceal her vexation. She 
pricked her lip with her needle. 
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“T see how it is with you and your 
friends, sir,” she said drily. ‘You love 
not poor women in any wise. When we 
are upon thrones you call us monsters, 
and when we come off them you think 
us nothing at all. It is hard to please 
you. And yet—you have known women.” 
“A many,” said he. 

“And of these 
women ?” 

“There was one, Madam, the best of 
women.” 

Her eyes sparkled. ‘‘Ah! You speak 
kindly at last! You loved my mother ! 
Then you will love me. Is it not so?” 

He was silent. This was perilous work. 

“T have sent for you, Mr. Knox,” she 
continued, “not for dialectic, in which 
I can see I am no match for you; but 
to ask counsel of you, and require a 
benevolence, if you are ready to bestow 
it. We will talk alone of these things, if 
you will. Adieu, mes enfants ; gentlemen, 
adieu. I must speak privately with Mr. 
Knox.” 

What had she to say to him? Not he 
alone wondered ; there was Master Des- 
Essars at the door—Master Des-Essars, 
who, with the generosity of calf-love, was 
prepared to surrender his rights for the 
good of the State. Mary Livingstone, to 
whom one man, lover of the Queen, was 
as pitiable as another, swept through the 
anteroom without a word for anybody. 
The others clustered in the bay, whisper- 
ing and wondering. 


some were good 


But when those two were alone, 
she baffled him altogether by asking 


him to intervene in the quarrel be- 
tween the Lords Bothwell and Arran: 
baffled him, that is, because he had 


braced himself for tears, reproaches, and 
what he called “ yowling” against his 
“Stinking Pride” sermon, which of late 
had made some stir. He was ready to 
take his stand upon the holy hill of Sion ; 
he had his countermines laid against her 
mines. Yea, if she had cried out upon 
the book of the ‘‘ Monstrous Regiment ” 
itself, he had _ his pithy retorts, his 
citations from Scripture, his Aristotle, his 
Saint Paul, and Aquinas—for he did not 
disdain that serviceable papist—his heavy 
cavalry from Geneva and his light 
horsemen from Ayrshire greens. But she 
took no notice of this entrenched position 
of his ; she drew him into open country, 
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then swept out and caught him in the 
flank. Choosing to assume, against all 
evidence, that he had loved her mother, 
assuming that he loved her too, she 
pleaded with him to serve her well, and 
used the subtlest flattery of all, which was 
to take for granted that he would refuse 
what she begged. This was an incense 
so heady that the flinty-edged brain was 
drugged by it, declined ratiocination. As 
she pleaded, in low urgent tones, which 
cried sometimes as if she was hurt, 
and thrilled sometimes as though she 
exulted in her pure desire, he listened, 
sitting motionless above her, more moved 
than he cared afterwards to own. ‘ For 
peace’s sake I came hither, young as | 
am, and because I desire to dwell among 
my own folk. I hoped for peace, and do 
think that I ensued it. Have I vexed 
any of you in anything? Have I 
oppressed any?” At such a time he had 
it not in his heart to cry out, “ Ay, daily, 
hourly, you vex, thwart and offend the 
Lord’s people.” 

Seeing him silent, pondering above 
her, she stretched out her arms for a 
minute, and bewitched him utterly with 
her slow, sad smile. “If a girl of my 
years can be tyrant over grave councillors, 
if that be possible, and 1 have done it, I 
shall not be too stiff to ask pardon for my 
fault, or to come to you and your friends, 
Mr. Knox, to learn a wiser way. But you 
cannot accuse me. I see you answer 
nothing.” Whether he could or not, he 
did not at that time. 

She came back to her first proposition. 
“Of my Lord of Bothwell I know only 
this,’"-—she seemed to weigh her words, — 
“that in France he approved himself the 
very honest gentleman whom I looked to 
find him here. He is not of my faith ; 
he favours England more than I am as yet 
prepared to do; he is stern upon the 
border. What his quarrel may be with 
my Lord of Arran I do not care to 
inquire. I pray it may be soon ended, 
for the peace’s sake which I promised 
myself. Why should I be unhappy? 
You cannot wish it.” 

‘*Madam,” he said, in his deep slow 
voice, “ God knows I do not.” 


She looked down; she whispered, 
“You are kind to me. You will help 
me?” 


“Madam,” he said, “God being with 
me, I will.” She looked up at him like a 
child, held out her hand. He took it in 
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his own; and there it lay for a while 
contented. 

Upon this fluttering moment the Lord 
James, walking familiarly in kings’ houses, 
entered with a grave inclination of the 
head. ‘The Queen was vexed, but she was 
ready, and resumed her hand. Mr. Knox 
was not ready. He stiffened himself, and 
opened his mouth to speak: no words 


came. The Lord James went solemnly 
to his side and put a hand on _ his 
shoulder. ‘The Queen’s eyes flashed. 


“Madam,” he said, “I am glad that 
my friend Mr. Knox should be here.” 

“Upon my word, my lord,” cried the 
Queen in a rage, ‘‘why should you be 
glad, or what has your gladness to do 
with the matter?” Mr. Knox, before 
she spoke, had gently disengaged himself; 
now he made her a deep obeisance and 
took his leave—not walking backwards. 
“'That is a true man,” was her judgment 
of him, and never substantially altered. 
What he may have thought of her, if he 
afterwards discovered how she had used 
him here, is another question. He set 
about doing her behests, at any rate. 
There was a probability that my Lord 
Bothwell would show himself at Court 
again before many days, and without 
direct invitation of hers. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FOOL’S WHIP. 


AFTER a progress about the kingdom, 
which she thought it well to make for 
many reasons—room for the pacifying 
arm of Mr. Knox being one—it befell as 
she had hoped. Speedily and well had the 
preacher gone to work: the Earl of Arran 
walked abroad without a bodyguard, the 
Earl of Bothwell showed himself at Court 
and was received upon his former footing. 
The Queen had looked sharply at him, 
on his first appearance, for any sign of a 
shameful face ; there was not to bé seen 
the shadow of a shade. It is not too 
much to say that she would have been 
greatly disappointed if there had been 
any; for to take away hardihood from 
this man would be to make his raillery 
a ridiculous offence, his gay humour a 
mere symptom of the tavern. No, but 
he laughed at her as slyly as ever before ; 
he reassumed his old pretensions, he gave 
back no inch of ground—and, remember, 
in an affair of the sort, if the man holds 
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his place the maid yields something of 
hers, It is bound to be a case of give or 
take. She felt herself in the act to give, 
was glad of it, and concealed it from 


Mary Livingstone. When the girl, her 
bosom friend and bedfellow, made the 
outcry you might expect of her, the 
Queen pretended extreme surprise. 

“Do you suppose this country the 
Garden of Eden, my dear? Are all the 
Scots lords wise virgins, careful over 


lamp-wicks? Am I Queen of a Court 
of Love by chance, and is my Lord of 
Bothwell a postulant ? You tell me news, 
I assure you he is nothing to me.” 

Now these words were spoken on a 
day when he had declared himself some- 
thing as plainly as was convenient. 
Exactly what had happened was this :— 

On the anniversary-day of the death of 
little King Francis of France, the Queen 
kept the house with her maids, and 
professed to see nobody. A requiem had 
been sung, the faithful few attending in 
black mourning. She, upon a faldstool, 
solitary before the altar at the pall, looked 
a very emblem of pure sorrow —exqui- 
sitely dressed in long nun-like weeds; 
no relief of white; her face very pale, 
hands thin and fragile, but one ring on 
the whole eight fingers. Motionless, not 
observed to open her lips, wink her eyes, 
scarcely to breathe, there she stayed 
when mass was done and the chapel 
empty, save for women and a page or two. 

At noon, just before dinner, she walked 
in the garden, kept empty by her 
directions—a few turns with Beaton and 
Fleming, and Des-Essars for escort—then, 
bidding them leave her, sat alone in a 
yew-tree bower in full sun. It was warm 
dry weather for the season. 

Presently, as she sat pensive, toying 
perhaps with grief, trying to recall it or 
maintain it—who knows ?—she heard foot- 
steps not far off, voices in debate ; and 
looked sidelong up to see who could be 
coming. It was the Earl of Bothwell 
who showed himself first round the angle 
of the terrace, arm-in-arm of that Lord 
Arran whom she had procured to be his 
friend; behind these two were Ormiston, 
some Hamilton or another, and Paris, 
Lord Bothwell’s valet. They were In 
high spirits and free talk, those two lords, 
unconscious or careless of her privacy ; 
Bothwell was gesticulating in that French 
way he had; the other, with his head 
inclined, listened closely, and sniggered in 
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spite of himself. Both were in cheerful 
colours ; notably, Bothwell wore crimson 
cloth with a cloak of the same, a purpoint 
of lace, a white feather in his cap. 
Arran first saw the Queen, stopped in- 
stantly, uncovered, and said something 
hastily to his companion ; he stared with 
his light fish-eyes and kept his mouth 
open. Bothwell looked up in his good 
time and bared his head as he did so, 
It seems that he muttered some order or 
advice, for when Lord Arran slipped by 
on the tips of his toes, all the rest followed 
him; but Lord Bothwell walked leisurely 
over the grass towards the Queen, as 
who should say, “I am in the wrong— 
in truth I ama careless devil. Well, give 
me my due; admit I am not a timorous 
devil.” 

As he stood before her, attentive and 
respectful in his easy way, she watched 
him nearly, and he waited for her words. 
It is a sign of how they stood to one 
another at this time that she began her 
speech in the middle—as if her thoughts, 
in spite of herself, became at a point 
articulate. 

“ You also, my lord!” 

“ Plait-elle ?” 

“Oh, you understand me very well.” 

“Madam, upon my honour! I am a 
dull dog that can see but one thing at 
a time.” . 

She forced herself to speak. ‘‘I ask 
you, then, if this is the day of all days 
when you choose to pass by me in your 
festival gear? I ask if you also are with 
the rest of them ?” 

He made as if he would spread his 
hands out—the motion was enough. It 
said—though he was silent—-‘‘ Madam, I 
am no better than other men.” 

“Oh, I believe it, I believe it! You 
are no better indeed; but I had thought 
you wiser.” 

He caught at the word, and rubbed his 
chin over it. ‘ Hey, my faith, Madam— 
wiser ! ” 

The Queen tapped her foot. “If I 
had said kinder, I might have betrayed 
myself for a fool. Kindness, wisdom, 
generosity, pity! In all these things | 
must believe you to be as other men. 
Is it not so?” 

Seeing her clouded eyes, he did not 
affect to laugh any more. He was either 
a bad courtier or one supremely expert ; 
for he spoke as irritably as he felt. 

“Madam, I know few men save men 
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of spirit, therefore I cannot advise you. 
Sut you know the saw, Come asino sape 
cost minuzza rape: ‘The donkey bites 
his carrot as well as he knows.’ Wisdom 
is becoming to a servant; kindness, 
generosity, and the rest of these high 
virtues are the ornament of a master, or 
mistress. Why, Madam, if I desire the 
warmth of the sun, shall I ever get it by 
shivering ? Is that a wise reflection ? ” 

She clasped her hands over her knee, 
and looked at her foot as she swung it 
slowly ; but if the action was idle the 
words were not. ‘If I asked you, my 
lord, to wear the dule with me upon this 
one day of the year, should you refuse 
me? If I grieve, will you not grieve with 
me?” 

He never faltered, but spoke as gaily 
as a sailor to his lass. ‘Faith of a 
gentleman, Madam, why should I grieve 
—except that you should still grieve? 
For your grieving there may be a remedy ; 
and as for me, far from grieving with you, 
I thank the kindly gods.” 


She bit her lip as she shivered. “ You 
are cruel,” she said: “you are cruel. I 
knew it before. Your heart is cruel. 


This is the very subtlety of the vice.” 

“Not so, Madam,” he answered quietly ; 
“but it is dangerous simplicity. Do you 
not know why | give thanks?—I think 
you do, indeed.” 

Very certainly she thought so, too. 

She sat on after he was gone, twisting her 
fingers about as she spun her busy fancies ; 
and was so found by her maids. Little 
King Francis and the purple pall which 
signified him were buried for that day; and 
after dinner she changed her black gown 
for a white. It was at going to bed that 
night that she had rallied Mary Living- 
stone about Scots lords and wise virgins, 
and declared that Lord Bothwell was 
nothing to her. And the maid believed 
her just as far as you or I may do. 

Not that the thing was grown serious by 
any means: the maid of honour made too 
much of one possible lover, and the Queen, 
very likely, too little. The difference 
between these two was this: Mary Living- 
stone looked upon her Majesty’s lovers 
with a match-maker’s eye, but Queen 
Mary with a shepherding eye. The flock 
was everything to her. Just now, for ex- 
ample, she was anxious about certain other 
strays ; and, as time wore on to the dark of 
the year, she began to be impatient. The 
Gordons, said her brother James, were 
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playing her false ; but it was incredible to 
her—not that they should be at fault, but 
that her instinct should be so. She could 
have sworn to the truth of that fine Lord 
Gordon, and been certain that she had 
won over old Huntly at the last. The 
mistake—if she was mistaken—is common 
to queens And pretty children, who, find- 
ing themselves in the centre of their world, 
give that a circumference beyond the line 
of sight. Because all eyes are upon them 
they think that there is nothing else to be 
seen. She was to learn that Huntly at 
Court and Huntly in Badenoch were two 
separate persons ; so said the Lord James. 

“Sister, alas! I fear a treacherous and 
stifffnecked generation”; and he had 
more to go upon than he chose her to 
guess as yet. 

So far, at least, she had to admit that 
old Huntly was a liar: John of Findlater 
was never brought back. Her messengers 
returned again and again, saying, ‘‘’The 
Earl was in the hills,” or “The Earl was 
hunting the deer,” or ‘The Earl was 
punishing the Forbeses.” And where 
was her fine Lord Gordon, with his sea- 
blue hawk’s eyes? She was driven at 
last to send after him—a _ peremptory 
summons to meet her at Dundee ; but he 
never came—could not be found or served 
with the letter—was believed to be with 
the Earl his father, but had been heard of 
in the west] with the Hamiltons, etc., etc. 
The face of Lord James—his eyes ever 
upon the Earldom of Moray—was sufficient 
answer to her doubts; and when she 
turned to Lord Bothwell for comfort, he 
laughed and said, reminding her of a 
former conversation, “Prick the old 
bladder, Madam, scatter the pease ; then 
watch warily who come to the feast.” 

Then a certain Lord Ruthven entered 
her field, sent for out of Gowrie—a dour, 
pallid man, with fatality pressing heavily 
on his forehead. It seemed to weigh his 
brows over his eyes, and to goad him 
at certain stressful times to outbursts ot 
savagery—snarling, tooth-baring—terrible 
to behold. He hated Huntly as one Scots 
lord could hate another, for no known 
reason. 

‘You ask me what you shall do with 
Huntly, Madam? I say, hang him on 
a tree, and poison crows with him. _ It 
will be the best service he can ever 
do you.” 

He said this at the council board, and 
dismayed her sorely. It seemed to her 


that he churned his spleen between his 
teeth till it foamed at his loose lips. 

She flew to the comfort of her maids: 
here was her cabinet of last resource! 
They throned her among them, put their 
heads near together, and considered the 
case of Scotland. Mary Livingstone 
could see but one remedy for the one 
deep-set disease. Bothwell’s broad chest 
covered all the realm as with a cloud: 
chase that away, you might get a glimpse 
of poor Scotland ; but while the dreadful 
shadow endured the Gordons seemed to 
her a swarm of gnats, harmless at a dis- 
tance. ‘Let them starve in their own 
quags, my dear heart,” she said; “you 
will have them humble when they are 
hungry. ‘Theirs is the sin of pride—but, 
O Mother of Heaven, keep us clean from 
the sin that laughs at sinning !” 

Mary Fleming put in a word for the 
advice of Mr. Maitland, but blushed 
when the others nudged each other. The 
secretary was known to be her servant, 
Mary Beaton said, “I thought we were 
to speak of Huntly? Ja belle dame, 
touch his heart with your finger-tips.” 

**So I would if I knew the way,” said 
the Queen, frowning. 

“Send him back his bonny boy Adam,” 
says Beaton; ‘I undertake that he will 
plead your cause. You have given him 
good reason.” 

The Queen thought well of this; so 
presently Adam Gordon was sent home 
as legate a /atere. 


Christmas went out, Lent drew on, the 
months passed, The Ark of State tossed 
in unrestful waters, but young Adam of 
Gordon came not again with a slip of 
olive. “If that child should prove un- 
true,” said the Queen, “then his father 
is the lying traitor you report him.” This 
to Mr. Secretary Maitland, very much 
with her just now, at work for Mr. 
Secretary Cecil of England, trying his 
hardest to bring about a meeting between 
his mistress and the mistress of his friend. 
Mr. Maitland, knowing what he did, had 
little consolation for her; but he bore 
word to his master, the Lord James, that 
the Queen was angering fast with the 
Gordons ; a very little more and the fire 
would leap. 

“In my poor judgment,” he said, ‘the 
kindling-spark will be struck when she 
sees the scribbling of her love-image, 
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She hath fashioned a very Eros out of 
George Gordon.” 

“T conceive, Mr. Maitland,” said the 
Lord James, making no sign that he had 
heard him, “that the times are ripe for 
our budget of news.” 

“T think with your lordship,” the 


Se ee 


James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, Duke of Chatelherault, 


secretary replied. 
own post-boy ?” 

“Ah! I am a dullard, Mr. Secretary,” 
said my lord. “Your mind forges in 
front of mine.” 


** But will you be your 


He was fond of penning his agents in 
close corners. ‘They should be explicit 
since he would never be. Mr. Maitland 
gulped his chagrin. 

“My meaning was, my lord, that it 





will advantage you more to confirm than 
to spread your news concerning the Lord 
Gordon. Whoso tells her Majesty a thing 
to anger her, I have observed that he will 
surely receive some part of her wrath. 
Not so the man who is forced to admit 
the truth of a report. He, on the 


contrary, gains trust; for delicacy in a 
courtier outweighs integrity with our 
mistress. ‘Therefore let the Duke bring 
the news, and do you wait until you can 
bow your head over it. Perhaps I speak 
more plainly than I ought.” 

“T think you do, sir, indeed,” says the 
Lord James, and lacerates Maitland. 

There was a masque upon Shrove 
Tuesday, the last day of Carnival, and 
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much folly done, which ended, like a 
child’s romp, in a sobbing fit. Amid the 
lights, music, laughter of the throng, the 
Queen and her maids braved it as saucy 
young men, trunked, puffed, pointed, 
trussed and doubleted, short French cloaks 
over one shoulder, flat French caps over 
one ear. Mary Livingstone was the 
properest, being so tall, Mary Fleming 
the least at ease, Mary Beaton the pertest, 
and Mary Seton the prettiest boy. But 
Mary the Queen was the most provoking, 
the trimmest, most assured little gallant 
that ever you saw; and yet, by that art 
she had, that extraordinary tact, never 
more a queen than when now so much a 
youth. Her trunks were green and her 
doublet white velvet; her cloak was 
violet threaded with gold. Her cap was 
as scarlet as her lips; but there was 
no jewel in her ear or her girdle to 
match her glancing eyes. By a perverse 
French courtesy, which became them very 
ill, such men as dared to do it, or had 
chins to show, were habited like women. 
Queen Mary led out Monsieur de 
Chatelard in a ruff and hooped gown ; 
Des-Essars made a nun of himself, most 
demure and most uncomfortable ; Mary 
Fleming chose the Earl of Arran—the 
only Scot in the mummery—a shepherdess 
with a crook. Mary Livingstone would 
not dance. ‘“ Never, never, never!” cried 
she. “Let women ape men, as I am 
doing: the thing is natural ; we would all 
be men if we could. But a man ina 
petticoat, a man that can blush—ah, bah ! 
pourriture de France!” 

That night, rotten or not, Monsieur 
de Chatelard played the French game. 
Queen Mary held him, led him about, 
bowed where he curtsied, stood while he 
sat. He grew bolder as the din grew 
wilder ; he said he was the Queen’s wife. 
She thought him a fool, with a kind of 
tenderness for folly of the sort. He 
called her his dear lord, his sweet lord, 
said he was faint and must lean upon her 
arm. He promised to make her jealous 
—went very far in his part. He swore that 
it was all a lie—he loved his husband 
only: ‘‘ Kiss me, dear hub, I am sick of 


love !” he languished, and she did kiss 
his cheek. More she would not ; indeed, 
when she saw the old Duke of 


Chatelherault struggling through the 
crowd about the doors, she felt that here 
was a chance of getting out of a tangle. 
She flung the sick monkey off and went 
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directly towards the Duke. He had 
come to town that day, she knew, directly 
from his lands in the West: perhaps he 
would know something of the Gordons. 
He was a frail, pink-cheeked old man, 
with a pointed white beard and delicate 
hands ; so simple as to be nearly a fool, 
and yet not so nearly but that he had 
been able to beget Lord Arran, a real 
fool. When he understood that this 
swaggering young prince was indeed his 
queen, he gave up bowing and waving 
his hands, and dropped upon his knee, 
having very courtly old ways with him. 

“Dear Madam, dear my cousin, the 
Lothians grow the greener for your 
abiding. "Tis shrewish weather yet in 
the hills ; but you make a summer here.” 

‘“‘ Rise up, my cousin,” says the Queen, 
“and come talk with me.” She drew 
him to a settle by the wall. ‘What news 
of your house and country have you for 
mer” 

‘**T hope I shall content your Majesty,” 
he said, rubbing his fine hands. ‘‘ We of 
the West have been junketing. We have 
killed fatlings for a marriage.” 

She was interested, suspecting nothing. 
“ Ah, you have made a marriage! and | 
was not told! You used me ill, cousin.” 

‘**Madam,” he pleaded somewhat con- 
fusedly, “it was done in haste: there 
were many reasons for that. ‘Take one— 
my poor health and hastening years. 
Nor did time serve to make Hamilton 
a house. It was a fortalice, and must 
remain a fortalice for my lifetime. But 
for your Grace——” He stopped, seeing 
that she did not listen. 

She made haste to turn him on again. 
“Whom did you marry? Not my Lord 
of Arran, for he is pranking here. And 
you design him for me, if I remember.” 

“Oh, Madam!” He was greatly upset 
by such plain talk. ‘No, no. It was my 
daughter Margaret. My son Arran! Ah, 
that’s a greater thing. My daughter 
Margaret, Madam——” 

“Yes, yes. But the man—the man!” 

“Madam, the Lord of Gordon took 
her.” He beamed with pride and con- 
tentment. “ Yes, yes, the Lord of Gordon 
—a pact of amity between two houses 
not always too happily engaged.” 

There is no doubt she blenched at 
the name—momentarily, as one may at 
a sudden flash of lightning. She got up 
at once. ‘I think you have mistook his 
name, cousin, His name is Beelzebub. 
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He is called after his father.” She left 
him holding his head, and went swiftly 
towards the door. 

The dreary Chatelard crept after her. 
“My prince—my lord!” 

“No, no; I cannot hear you now.” 
She waved him off. 

Bowing, he shivered at his plight; but 
“Courage, my child,” he bade himself. 
“Not noz,’ she saith.” 

All dancing stopped, all secret talk, 
all laughing, teasing, and love-making. 
They opened her a broad way. ‘The 
Earl of Bothwell swept the floor with 
his thyrsus: he was disguised as the 
Theban god. But she cried out the more 
vehemently, ‘No, no! I am pressed ; 
I cannot hear you now. You cannot 
avail me any more,” and flashed through 
the doorway. “Send me Livingstone to 
my closet,” she called over her shoulder, 
“and send Mr. Maitland.” She ran up 
her privy stair, and waited for her servants, 
tapping her foot, irresolute, in the middle 
of the floor. 

Mary Livingstone flew in breathless. 
“What is it? What is it, my lamb?” 

“Get me a great cloak, child, and hide 
up all this foolery ; and let Mr. Maitland 
wait until I call him.” - 

Mary Livingstone covered her from neck 
to foot, took off the scarlet cap, coifed 
her head seemly, brought a_ stool for 
her feet: hid the boy in the lady, you 
see, and all done without a word, admir- 
able girl! 

The Queen had been in a hard stare 
the while. ‘Now let me see Mr. Mait- 
land. But stay you with me.” 

“Ay, till they cut me down,” says 
Livingstone, and fetched in the secretary. 

She began at once. “I find, Mr. 
Secretary, that there is room for more 
knaves yet in Scotland.” 

*“‘Alack, Madam,” says he, “ yes, truly. 
They can lie close, do you see, like 
mushrooms, and thrive the _ richlier. 
Knaves breed knavishly, and Scotland is 
a kindly nurse.” 

“There are likely to be more. Here 
hath the Duke married his daughter, and 
the Lord of Huntly that brave son of his 
whom of late he offered to me. Is this 
knavery or the ecstasy of a fool? What! 
Do they think to win from me_ by 
insult what they have not won by open 
dealing ?” 

Mr. Maitland, who had known this 
piece of news for a month or more, did 
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not think it well to overact surprise. He 
contented himself with, “Upon my 
word !” but added, after a pause, “ This 
seems to me rash folly rather than a 
reasoned affront.” 

The Queen fumed, and in so doing 
betrayed what had really angered her. 
‘““Knave or fool, what is it to me? A 
false fine rogue! All rogues together. 
Ah, he professed my good service, declared 
himself worthy of trust—declared himself 
my lover! Heavens and earth, are lovers 
here of this sort ?” 

Mary Livingstone stooped towards her. 
“Think no more of him—ah me, think 
of none of them! They seek not your 
honour, nor love, nor service, but just the 
sweet profit they can suck from you.” 

The Queen put her chin upon her two 
clasped hands. ‘I have heard my aunt, 
Madame de Ferrara, declare,” she said, 
with a metallic ring in her voice which 
was new to it, “ that in the marshes about 
that town the peasant women, and girls 
also, do trade their legs by standing in 
the lagoon and gathering the leeches that 
fasten upon them to suck blood. ‘These 
they sell for a few pence and give their 
lovers food. But my lovers in Scotland 
are the leeches ; so here stand I, trading 
myself, with all men draining me of profit 
to fatten themselves.” 

“ Madam ” said Maitland quickly, 
then stopped. 

“Well?” says the Queen. 

“T would say, Madam, the fable is a 
good one. Gather your leeches and sell 
them for pence. Afterwards, if it please 
you, trade no more in the swamps, but 
royally, in a royal territory. Ah, trade 
you with princes, Madam! I hope to 
set up a booth for your Majesty’s 
commerce, and to find a chafferer of 
your own degree.” 

She understood very well that he spoke 
of an English alliance for her, and that 
this was not to be had without a husband 
of English providing. “I think you are 
right,” she replied. “If the Queen of 
England, my good sister, come half way 
towards me, I will go the other half. 
This you may tell to Mr. Randolph if 
you choose.” 

“ Be sure that I tell him, Madam.” 

**Good dreams to you, Mr. Maitland.” 

“And no dreams at all to your Majesty 
—but sweet, careless sleep !” 

The Queen, turning for consolation to 
her Livingstone, won the relief of tears. 
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They talked in low tones to each other 
for a little while, the mistress’s head on 
the maid’s shoulder and her two hands 
held. ‘The Queen was out of heart with 
Scotland, with love, with the skirting of 
perils. She was all for prudence just now 
—prudence and the English road. Then 
came in the tire-women for the unrobing. 
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it go. He had proposed to himself on 
this, of all nights in the year, to push 
his joke of the ballroom into chamber- 
practice. Some silly brabble about 
“wifely duty” was to extenuate his great 
essay. If jokes had been his common 
food I suppose he would have known the 
smell of a musty one. As it was, he had 





























Sir William Maitland of Lethington. 


Monsieur de Chatelard, who truly (as 
he had told Des-Essars) was a foredoomed 
man, was at this inopportune moment 
in a place where no man should have 
been, unsanctified. I shall not deal with 
him and his arrangements further than 
to say that, just as Frenchmen are slow 
to see a joke, so they are loath to let 


to suffer in the fire which old Huntly 
and his Hamilton-marriage had lit; his 
joke was burnt out as it left his lips. For, 
when she had discovered him lurking 
there, the Queen’s words clung about 
him like flames to an oil-cask, scorched 
him, blistered him, shrivelled him up. 
He fell before them, literally, and lay, 
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dry with fear, at her discretion. She 
spurned him with her heel. ‘“‘Oh, thou 
weed,” “she said, “not worthy to be 
burned, go, or I send for the maids with 
besoms to wash you into the kennel.” 
He crept away to the shipping next day, 
pressing only the hand of Des-Essars, 
who could hardly refuse him. “ His 
only success on this miserable occasion,” 
the young man wrote afterwards, ‘ was 
to divert the Queen’s rage from Monsieur 
de Gordon, and to turn her thoughts, 
by ever so little more, in the direction of 
the English’ marriage. He was one of 
those fools whose follies serve to show 
every man more or less ridiculous, just as 
a false sonnet makes sonneteering jejune.” 


Lent opened, therefore, with omens ; 
and with more came Lady Day and the 
new year. ‘The Gordons, being sum- 
moned, did not answer; the Gordons, 
then, were put to the horn. The Queen 
was bitter against them, with no desire 
but to have them at her knees. As for 
lovers and their loves, after George Gordon, 
after the crowning shame of Monsieur 
de Chatelard, ice-girdled Artemis was not 
chaster than she. My Lord of Bothwell, 
after an essay or two, shrugged and 
sought the border; the Queen was all 
for high alliances just now, and Mr. Mait- 
land, their apostle, was in favour. He 
was hopeful, as he told Mary Fleming, 
to see two Queens at York; and who 
could say what might not come of that ? 
And while fair Fleming wondered he was 
most hopeful, for like a delicate tree he 
needed genial air to make him bud. 
You saw him at such seasons at his best 
—a shrewd, nervous man, with a dash of 
poetry in him. The Queen of England 
always inspired him; he was frequently 
eloquent upon the theme. His own 
Queen talked freely about her ‘good 
sister,” wrote her many civil letters, and 
treasured a few stately replies. One 
wonders, reading them now, that they 
should have found warmer quarters than 
a pigeonhole, that they could ever have 
lain upon Queen Mary’s bosom and been 
beat upon by her ardent heart. Yet so 
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it was. ‘They know nothing of Queen 
Mary who know her not as the Huntress, 
never to be thrown out by a cold scent. 
Mr. Maitland, knowing her well, harped 


as long as she would dance. ‘Ah, 
Madam, there is a golden trader! ‘Thence 
you may win an argosy indeed. What 
a bargain to be struck there! Sister 


kingdoms, sister queens—oh, if the 
Majesty of England were but lodged in 
a man’s heart! But so in essence it is. 
Her royal heart is like a strong fire, 
leaping within a frame of steel. And 
your Grace’s should be the jewel which 
that fire would guard, the Cor Cordis, 
the Secret of the Rose, the Sweetness 
in the Strong!” 

Mary Fleming, glowing to hear such 
periods, saw her mistress catch light from 
them. 

“You speak well and truly,” said 
Queen Mary. ‘J would I had the Queen 
of England for my husband; I would 
love her well.” She spoke softly, blushing 
like a maiden. 

“Sister and spouse!” cries Maitland 
with ardour. ‘‘Sister and spouse !” 

For the sake of some such miraculous 
consummation she gave up all thoughts 
of Don Carlos, put away the Archduke, 
King Charles, the Swedish prince. Her 
sister of England should marry her how 
she would. Mr. Maitland, on the day 
it was decided that Sir James Melvill 
should go to London upon the business, 
knelt before his sovereign in a_ really 
honest transport, transfigured in the glory 
of his own fancy. “I salute on my knees 
the Empress of the Isles! 1 touch the 
sacred stem of the Tree of the New 
World !” 

Very serious, very subdued, very modest, 
the Queen cast virginal eyes to her lap. 

“God willing, Mr. Maitland, I will do 
His pleasure in all things,” she said. 

The Lord James, observing her melting 
mood, made a stroke for the Earldom of 
Moray. Were the Gordons to defy the 
Majesty of Scotland? With these great 
hopes new born, with old shames dead 
and buried—never, never! The Queen 
said she would go to the North and 
hound the Gordons out. 


(70 be continued.) 
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HIS EXCELLENCY M. PAUL CAMBON. 


A CHARACTER-SKETCH. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


HE French Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James belongs to 
the race of diplomatists who have 

come into unusually close touch with the 
spirit of the countries where they were 
located, and who have possessed the rare 
quality of inspiring friendship and ad- 
miration under the most varied circum- 
stances. M. Waddington, in London, 
and Lord Lytton, in Paris, were types of 
envoys, who, having penetrated beneath 
the surface of English and French society, 
sought to promote good-will between 
their respective Governments not only 
diplomatically but also by means of their 
personality, and M. Pauli Cambon has 
wisely elected to follow in their footsteps. 
There is no more striking and more 
sympathetic figure than the Ambassador 
of the French Republic in the whole of 
London. Note him as he is delivering a 
speech ata great banquet. Although only 
of medium height, what a distinguished 
figure he presents, with his carefully 
trimmed pointed beard and moustaches 
(silvery white like his slightly wavy hair), 
his sash of cerulean blue-and-white silk 
worn crosswise over a white waistcoat, 
and his two brilliant decorations—one of 
them the cross of a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour—on the left breast. 
With what cultivated assurance he de- 
livers his polished phrases—every now 
and then raising his tortoiseshell-rimmed 
monocle to his eye, and how they out- 
shine the utterances of even the best of 
after-dinner speakers! His words have 
all the verve, sparkle, and force of an 
Impromptu speech, together with the 
literary polish of a discourse delivered at 
the reception of a member of the French 
Academy. There is not a_ sentence 
which has not been carefully thought 
over beforehand ; and yet, with an art 
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concealing art, the speech appears to be 
a composition of the moment. No 
wonder that such a speaker arouses the 
enthusiasm of every listener. ‘This same 
careful choice of words, this same delicate 
precision in delivery, is also a character- 
istic of M. Cambon in private conversation, 
proving that the habit of weighing every 
word—which was formed, first, in his 
early days as a barrister, then as an 
administrator, and finally, during his long 
diplomatic career—has become second 
nature. As a conversationalist, few of 
the distinguished men whom I have met 
are more captivating. There is a kindly 
light in his bluish eyes and an intonation 
in his low, confidential voice which 
instantly puts a listener perfectly at 
ease. M. Cambon’s polished manner, 
his affability and charm, which have 
impressed so many members of London 
society, have been highly appreciated by 
our statesmen, who do not hesitate to say 
that, in their negotiations with him over 
International questions, they have never 
met with more engaging frankness, more 
perfect correctness, or greater courtesy. 
In brief, one’s preconceived ideas as to 
what an ambassador should be in bearing, 
in manner of speaking, and in his mental 
attitude towards the people with whom he 
has to treat, were rarely, if ever, more 
fully realised than by the dignified and 


at the same time amiable figure of 
M. Paul Cambon. 

Like many other members of the 
French diplomatic corps, M. Cambon, 


who was born in Paris in 1843, made his 
début in Government offices. 3ut he 
practised, first of all, as a barrister, took 
some part in politics, and acted as secre- 
tary to M. Jules Ferry. In 1871 he was 
secretary at the Prefecture of the Alpes- 
Maritimes ; then, successively, Prefect of 








the Aube, the Doubs, and the Nord. A 
diplomatic career, however, was in store 
for him, and in 1882 he was appointed 
Resident Minister at ‘Tunis, where the 
French Protectorate had just been pro- 
claimed. He held this important post for 
four years, during which time he showed 
untiring activity, proved that he was an 
administrator of the first rank, and ob- 
tained almost unhoped-for results. The 
entire organisation of the new colony was, 
in fact, due to his energy and ability. On 
the completion of this arduous task he 
was appointed, in 1886, Ambassador to 
Madrid, where he successfully concluded 
various negotiations ; and in 1891 he was 
given a similar post in Constantinople. 
From a diplomatic point of view, this was 
the most difficult position he had yet held, 
for trouble in Armenia made the task of 
all the Ambassadors in Constantinople 
extremely delicate. Moreover, the Franco- 
Russian Alliance had not assumed at 
that time the importance it has to-day. 
In spite of these drawbacks, however, M. 
Cambon was in favour of more energetic 
action than was shown by his Government, 
as can be proved by certain of his 
despatches, which created quite a sen- 
sation at the time of their publication, 
and by the energetic manner in which 
he laid his case before Abdul-Hamid and 
refuted the mendacious statements of the 
Sultan’s ministers; and when, in 1898, 
he replaced Baron de Courcel at Albert 
Gate he had gained a reputation for being 
both a vigorous and fair-minded diplo- 
matist. " 

The duties devolving upon ambassadors 
have undergone considerable change in 
course of time. Formerly they were 
expected to fill the office of spies in the 
countries where they were _ stationed, 
obtaining confidential information at no 
matter what cost, and, generally speaking, 
acting the part of enemies under the most 
smiling of exteriors. But in modern 
times ambassadors have a much simpler 
task —the protection of their own national 
interests and the promotion of the most 
friendly relations with the sovereigns to 
whom they are accredited. In other 
words, ambassadors, while preserving the 
most staunch loyalty towards their own 
countries, should act the part of peace- 
makers. Now I think the word peace- 
maker is exactly the one which M. Paul 
Cambon would prize the most if it were 
applied to sum up his attitude on this 
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side of the Channel. And certainly no 
man could desire a greater title to fame. 
He has never concealed his opinion that 
France and England, owing to their 
proximity and the closeness of their 
commercial bonds, are meant to be 
friends, not enemies ; he has never ceased 
in his efforts, since his appointment as 
Ambassador to London, to bring the two 
countries into more friendly relations. 
Such a result has always appeared to him 
of the most vital consequence, for on 
peace depends not only their individual 
interests but also those of the entire 
world. Great though the difference is 
between the character of the Frenchman 
and that of the Englishman—the one 
vivacious and open-hearted, the other 
phlegmatic and reserved—there is no 
reason why they should not understand 
each other thoroughly. M. Cambon has 
observed, after many years’ study of all 
sorts and conditions of Englishmen, that 
beneath their rugged exteriors is con- 
cealed the soundest of hearts— hearts 
capable of noble sacrifices and in friend- 
ship ever staunch. ‘These are qualities 
which strongly appeal to the Frenchman, 
whose ‘literature, art, and _ beautiful 
country, on the other hand, have such 
a powerful hold upon us, 

When two nations have so mutual an 
admiration as this, quite apart from 
considerations of trade, is it surprising 
that they should draw closer and closer 
together, as they have done of recent 
years, and that prominent men in London 
and in Paris should have been doing 
everything in their power to bring about a 
rapprochement which, to quote the words 
of one of M. Cambon’s recent speeches, 
“may be so fruitful in great results ” ? 
The increasing friendship of France and 
“ngland, and the causes which have led 
up to it, have been followed with the 
greatest interest by the French Am- 
bassador, who is marvellously aw courant 
with every current of thought both on this 
and on the other side of the Channel. He 
has looked with a favourable eye on the 
various movements which have been on 
foot of recent years to direct French and 
English public opinion into peaceful 
channels. First and foremost, there is 
the action of the powerful Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, with Lord Avebury at its head 
—an association representing the com- 
mercial interests of the entire country, 
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and therefore one whose voice counts for 
a great deal in the formation of an enfente 


cordiale. In the face of not a little 
opposition, combined with a certain 
amount of uneasiness, the Association 
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towards the cementing of a solid friend- 
ship between France and _ England. 
Unfortunately, however, the hostile action 
of the Parisian press during the Boer War 
detracted somewhat from the good results 

















View of Albert Gate House from Hyde Park. 
Photo by W. E. Gray, Queen's Road, Bayswater. 


held its annual meeting in Paris on the 
occasion of the 1900 Exhibition, and 
received so cordial a welcome on the 
part of the French Government that all 
fears on the score of friendship towards 
us were immediately set at rest. This 
gathering was the first important step 


achieved by our Chambers of Commerce. 
Now, however, that peace has _ been 
proclaimed, and that no vital questions 
divide the two countries (the matter of 
the French Congo, involving the claims 
of two English firms, which have been 
harshly treated at the hands of French 
22 
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or, to be strictly accurate, Belgian 
concessionnaires, is on the point of 
amicable settlement), people in France 
are seeing their way to a more friendly 
attitude. A well-known’ writer on 
economic questions, M. Jean Finot, 
suggested in a recent work the formation 
of a Franco-English Alliance, on the 
basis of a permanent ‘Treaty of Arbi- 
tration, similar to the Anglo-American 
Treaty which was approved by the 
Congress but rejected by the Senate; 
this treaty, first proposed in 1go1 by 
Dr. ‘Thomas Barclay, has met with the 
approval of numerous French Chambers 
of Commerce; and the French press, 
with one or two rare exceptions, is now as 
courteous towards us as could be desired. 

What M. Cambon’s views on the subject 
of an Arbitration Treaty may be I cannot, 
of course, definitely say, for the matter 
is one upon which diplomatists, naturally, 
are guarded in their speech. Sir Edmund 
Monson, the British Ambassador in Paris, 
said some time ago, that Governments 
do not care to have their hands tied 
by treaties of arbitration, and this may 
possibly represent the opinion of both 
the French and English authorities, 
However, it may at least be said, I think, 
that the French Ambassador, in principle, 
does not look with disfavour on any 
scheme which is calculated to bring 
about good relations between France 
and her best customer. Even should 
the movement in favour of a_ treaty 
eventually come to nought, the advo- 
cacy of its clauses can only result in 
a better understanding between the two 
peoples. 

Yet another potent agency in which M. 
Cambon has always taken an interest is 
the rapid spread in London of the French 
language and French ideas, for he is a 
firm believer that the more two nations 
know of each other the less likely they 
are to disagree. This work has princi- 
pally been carried on by the National 
Society of French Masters, whose 
patriotic aims are identical with those of 
the powerful ‘‘ Fédération de I’Allianec 
Frangais”” in the United States. 

With what result these forces, all work- 
ing with a common aim, have been 
crowned is to be seen in the King’s visit 
to Paris and his enthusiastic welcome 
by President Loubet, and the French 
people. <An official cachet has, in fact, 
been given to a rapprochement which has 
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been fostered for many years past by such 
men as M. Cambon and Lord Avebury, 
but which until now, owing to troublesome 
questions at issue, was not quite ripe for 
conclusion, 

The French Ambassador’s belief in the 
wisdom of cordial international relations 
must be placed on a level, in order of 
importance, with the interest which he 
has shown in the prosperity of French 
charitable institutions in London. The 
financial position of the French Benevo- 
lent Society, the Governesses’ Home, the 
Convalescent Home, and the Leicester 
Square Schools is now satisfactory com- 
pared to what it was in the past; and 
this result is undoubtedly due to M. 
Cambon’s initiative in making appeals for 
subscriptions and in organising a grand 
sale of work at Albert Gate in June 
last year. ‘This bazaar was opened by 
Princess Christian and Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and the stall- 
holders were leading members of our 
aristocracy. London society gave very 
generous assistance, and the. subject, 
therefore, is one upon which His Ex- 
cellency, once embarked on a topic so 
near his heart, does not soon tire of 
dwelling. 

During M. Cambon’s five years’ residence 
here he has witnessed that remarkable 
industrial phenomenon known as_ the 
Americanisation of London, at the mere 
mention of which some people are ready 
to take alarm. ‘The French Ambassador 
is not one of these timorous folk, and he 
has never been able quite to understand 
why the investment of American capital 
and brains in enterprises from which we 
all derive benefit should be regarded as 
a danger. ‘To say that a trade or industry 
is about to be ‘ Americanised” sounds 
much more terrible than it is in reality, 
for the only thing the word means is that 
working expenses are going to be cut 
down, and greater economy effected by 
the introduction of new methods—and 
new methods carried out with energy so 
vigorous and foresight so far-reaching that 
it is not surprising European business 
men are somewhat startled. ‘The fact of 
the matter is—and M. Cambon, with his 
profound knowledge of racial and economic 
questions, is not the man to deny it— 
Europe is bound down by traditions, 
whereas America has all the vigour and 
suppleness of a young man, and being in 
no way fettered, possesses the ability of 
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introducing into business all sorts of clever 
innovations. American capitalists and 
commercial men have not only advanced 
on London, they have cast envious eyes 
towards Paris, where they are offering to 
take over the gas monopoly from the 
municipality and supply light at a much 
lower cost than it has ever been before. 
And they have other plans, too, for the 
future, such as the formation of a gigantic 
Trust to work all the surface tramways and 
omnibus lines, so as to compete success- 
fully with the Metropolitan Railway. But 
where is the danger, provided that the 
necessities of life are supplied to the 
consumer on more advantageous terms 
than befote? M.Cambon holds the view 
that United States enterprise will have a 
distinctly beneficial effect in calling forth 
the ability of its competitors, and that the 
greater financial interest it has in European 
countries, the less likely it will be to 
embark on international quarrels. ‘The 
suspicion with which the industrial cam- 
paign of America has been viewed is, in 
fact, a proof that people, more especially 
those of the last generation, are nearly 
always frightened by progress, much 
though they may profess to welcome it. 
His Excellency may, at times, have felt 
some alarm at the possible outcome of 
gigantic American Trusts, but he recognises 
that it is as futile to attempt to arrest 
natural industrial evolution as it was for 
Canute to command the waves. Motor- 
cars, for instance, are strongly objected to 
by some people on account of the dis- 
agreeable odour with which they pollute 
the air, not to mention the excessive speed 
at which they are frequently driven ; but 
these are not sufficiently valid reasons for 
contending against a branch of industry 
which may lead in coming years to 
momentous changes in modern life. The 
same and other objections were made at 
the time of the introduction of railways, 
yet without avail. 

But, returning to the Americans, let 
me say that their marvellous adaptability 
has produced a deep impression on 
M. Cambon, who, while mixing in 
literary and artistic circles in London, 
has had ample opportunity for observ- 
ing the rapid headway which they have 
made in other than commercial walks 
of life. And I may add, too, that he 
has often been struck with the intel- 
lectuality of American women, so many 
of whom have taken a foremost position 
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in the cultured society of Paris and 
London. 

Referring to women reminds me that 
there isa feature of the busy life of 
London which rarely fails to arouse com- 
ment in the mind of the foreigner—ve. 
the large and active part taken by women 
in the business of the City. The pro- 
portion of women to men employed in 
the Metropolis is much larger than it is 
in Paris, which in a great measure is 
due, M. Cambon thinks, to the excess of 
female over male births in England. The 
subject is one to which he has devoted 
considerable thought, so it may be inter- 
esting to give the result of some of his 
observations. He is surprised at the 
number of girls and young women who 
travel up to the City by train every 
morning, and at the independence which 
they show in the struggle for life. ‘This 
is a form of féminisme to which he has 
no objection whatever. Women make 
admirable amanuenses and clerks (some, 
he has noticed, are employed even at the 
Foreign Office), but for many of the 
duties carried on by men Nature has 
unfitted them. They are always liable 
to need rest and comforts, and this makes 
it next to impossible for them to compete 
successfully with men in many walks of 
life. That is why he looks with dis- 
approval on the advanced féministe move- 
ment which has developed of recent years 
in France. Its supporters would have 
woman enter into active competition with 
man in almost every branch of the world’s 
work; and already there is one lady 
barrister, Mlle. Chauvin, and quite a 
number of lady doctors. His Excellency 
cannot help thinking that when women 
embark upon such professions as these 
they lose a good deal of their charm— 
an opinion which will meet with the 
support of ninety-nine per cent. of my 
sex. But, though far more women are 
employed in London than in Paris, it 
must not be thought that Frenchwomen 
do not take much part in business. As 
a matter of fact, they play an infinitely 
more important 7é/e in trade than English- 
women, the wife of a Paris tradesman 
often knowing a good deal more about 
her husband’s affairs than he does himself. 
The knowledge that her dowry is sunk 
in the business (and few marriages in 
France are contracted without a dot, even 
amongst the working classes, so wide- 
spread is the desire to be a capitalist) 
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acts as an incentive to her to make the 
shop prosper; though an equally good 
reason why she is her husband’s associée 
is that he places entire confidence in 
her commercial ability, and frequently 
unfolds his plans to her. An English- 
woman of the same class, on the con- 
trary, is occupied almost exclusively with 
her children and her home, and in matters 
of business is rarely consulted by her 
husband. 

Many ambassadors employ their leisure 
hours in literary work, but, unlike most 
of the United States envoys who have 
been in London, and M. Jusserand, the 
French representative in Washington, who 
is an authority on early English literature, 
M. Cambon has not been a writer of 
books. All his spare time has been 
devoted to a study of the fine arts, eco- 
nomics, and colonial questions ; and in 
recognition of his services in these 
branches of knowledge he was elected, 
in 1891, a member of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, one of the 
five academies composing the Institute 
of France. He takes, however, the 
keenest interest in literature, is an omni- 
vorous reader of French and English 
writers, and counts many of them among 
his personal friends. M. Pierre Loti, 
whose admirable choice of words and 
delicate style is a continual delight to 
him, is a friend of many years’ standing, 
and on the publication of every new 
volume of his subtle travel-impressions 
an iautograph copy always arrives at 
Albert Gate. The Ambassador does not 
know English authors so intimately, of 
course, as those of his own country, 
though he frequently meets them in 
London drawing-rooms, in one of which, 
some years ago, he recollects making the 
acquaintance of Mr. George Meredith. 
He has a much better knowledge of our 
books than of the men who wrote them. 

M. Cambon reads English more fluently 
than he speaks it. In his younger days he 
possessed a sound conversational know- 
ledge of our language, but he found, on 
being appointed Ambassador to London, 
that the amount of energy required to 
regain a lost power was hardly worth 
while. The faculty of language learning 
becomes weaker and weaker with ad- 
vancing years. However, the inability to 
speak our language with ease is no great 
disadvantage in London ; for M. Cambon 
has found that nearly everybody in Society 





understands French thoroughly, and that 
in official circles it is still largely the 
diplomatic language. 

The only form of outdoor exercise 
which the Ambassador takes in the 
intervals of his important official duties is 
riding in the Row. Experience has taught 
him that it is necessary in London to take 
plenty of exercise. 

M. Cambon has a son who is a 
sécretaire dambassade at the French 
Embassy in ‘Tangier. 

An article on the French Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James would hardly be 
complete without some mention of the 
princely mansion in which he lives. ‘The 
French Embassy is a lofty white-stone 
building on the right-hand side of Albert 
Gate on entering the Park, and, like the 
house opposite, which is occupied by 
Lady Naylor-Leyland, is one of the finest 
residences in London. Both houses were 
designed and built by the late Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt. They were at first nicknamed 
the ‘“‘I'wo Gibraltars,” because it was 
predicted they would never be “ taken.” 
The prophecy, however, was not fulfilled, 
the house on the eastern side, now the 
Embassy, being sold by Mr. Cubitt for 
£15,000 to George Hudson, the so-called 
“ Railway King” of 1844-45, who lived 
there until the time of his fall. Albert 
Gate House was a fine place even in 
those days, but since its purchase by the 
French Government it has undergone 
changes which have greatly added to its 
beauty. Certain adjoining houses have 
been pulled down and the Embassy 
extended as far as the church in Knights- 
bridge, the new portion, which was 
formally opened in June last year, 
containing an extensive ball-room, draw- 
ing-room, reception-rooms and _ other 
apartments, all superbly furnished and 
decorated. The French Garde-Meubles 
has been drawn upon in furnishing these 
finely proportioned and well-lit rooms, 
some of which, notably in the old part of 
the building, are hung with exceedingly 
fine examples of Gobelins tapestry. One 
room contains three pieces belonging to 
the series depicting the Chateaux of 
France, and also an eight-fold screen 
with Gobelins tapestry panels which are 
masterpieces in workmanship and in 
colour, Certain plumes in this latter 
work of art are so exquisitely worked 
that they have all the lightness and 
relief of the natural objects. On the 
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walls of the broad marble’ staircase, 
also, are two Gobelins panels—superb 
specimens of the series representing the 
Arms of France. 

When, in the spring, the rhododendrons 
i are in bloom, the view of Hyde Park 
from one side of Albert Gate House is 
| delightful. ‘The gorgeous blaze of colour, 
j the string of splendidly appointed equi- 
pages, and the procession of ladies and 
gentlemen riding in Rotten Row form a 
scene which has a peculiar charm for the 
onlooker, Notwithstanding London fogs 
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One of the Gobelins tapestries on the staircase at Albert Gate House, 
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and the inclemency of our weather, I 
imagine that M. Cambon never regrets 
returning to the French Embassy after 
periodical visits to Paris. He ought not 
easily to forget us. In his native city he 
has a tangible reminder of England every 
time he looks out of the window, for he 
occupies a flat—one of the principal rooms 
of which is furnished and decorated in 
almost the same style as his study used 
to be in Constantinople—overlooking an 


open space where stands a statue of our 
national poet and dramatist. 





BY U. L. 


I. 


How JoHN sAW THE LADY WITH THE 
RED-HEELED SHOES. 


EPTIMUS SMALLPAGE, _ the 
bookseller, had gone over to the 
Dissenters. He had belonged to 

the Presbyterians in his time, after that 
he became a Churchman, and now he had 
gone over to the Dissenters. ‘here was 
rejoicing among those earnest folk at this, 
partly because they had holy joy that a 
soul might be saved by their means, and 
partly because Septimus was a man of 
weight and worth in the town.. Mr. 
Smallpage’s dame had always been of the 
persuasion ; it was said by some that it 
was for the sake of domestic peace that 
the good man had yielded at last and 
joined likewise, although he had fears as 
to the injury it might do to his business. 
Be that as it may, a Dissenter he was and 
a warm one, and having some natural 
eloquence and a love for the sound of his 
own voice, he soon became a _ power 
among them, speaking in season and out 
of it. 

Tobiah, who before had been their 
leader, said nothing, but sat quietly on 
the back benches, a listener. He knew 
that it is good for folks to have a change 
of diet, spiritual as well as bodily, even if 
it is of a somewhat windy sort. Accord- 
ingly he waited, feeling sure that if the 
cause was from the Lord and the man 
had His commission the thing was not to 
be gainsaid ; and if not—why, then time 
would declare it and perhaps give him his 
chance. 

Thus things were when, on a certain 
Sunday at the beginning of June, Mistress 
Sylvia came to the meeting-room. Mistress 
Sylvia was a stranger to all; she did not 
know Septimus from Tobiah, nor even 
the particular tenets of the sect. She 
doubtless was a most devout damsel, but 
when she fluttered into the room that 
Sunday morning it was for all the world 
as if some dainty butterfly had missed 
its way. In she came, with the rustle of 
petticoats and the tap of high red heels 
on the uncarpeted floor. Maid Betty 
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came with her, to carry her silken pocket 
and the great clasped prayer-book they 
had brought, in ignorance that the Dis- 
senters had no use for such popish things. 
For a moment they stood looking round, 
uncertain what to do, and Mr. Smallpage 
had much ado to remember he was not 
in his shop—it seemed to him a pity such 
custom should be turned away for want of 
a little attention. He could not himself 
give it, being supposed just then to be 
deep in prayer, and he shifted from knee 
to knee, fidgeting like a cat on hot bricks 
until he caught Tobiah’s eye and got him 
by looks to see the state of the case. 
Tobiah arose and conducted the ladies to 
a seat at the rear. ‘The red heels did not 
knock at the door of his heart, and the 
flutter of silks was to him vanity, and as 
such better put where it would disturb the 
devotions of the fewest. 

Maid Betty thought but poorly of the 
Dissenters: her manner was a protest, the 
lifting of her dress disdain, But Sylvia 
was so devout, so attentive ; Mr. Smallpage 
grew doubly eloquent, doubly long in 
discourse,—even that did not seem to 
weary her. ' 

But at last the service was over and the 
people moved to go ; there came the rustle 
of bombazine and the creak of Sunday 
boots well greased, and out they went 
from the room with its smell of go-to- 
meeting clothes to the June sunshine. 
Mr. Smallpage’s John stood at the door 
with an earthen platter for the pennies of 
the generous. Cheeseman Viney put in 
a coin of some worth, but Mrs. Smallpage 
capped it with a greater, and looked to 
see if the fine stranger miss had her head 
that way. She had not, for she was late 
to leave her seat, and had turned to Betty, 
who was searching in the pocket she 
carried. John saw what she did, and grew 
hot all down his back. He did not wish 
the Dissenters ill, though he was not really 
of the persuasion, but he wished from his 
heart that the lady would not contribute 
when he was holding the plate, for he was 
so bashful he feared he would drop it 
when she passed by. But she did con- 
tribute: maid Betty might carry the bag, 
but her lady would give the money that 
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day. She held a large silver coin, and 
though John, instead of handing her the 
plate, clasped it close to his breast as if 
he thought she would take it away, she 
put the money in. ‘Then she lifted her 
eyes to his—they were hazel eyes with the 
light of amber in them—with just a shy 
questioning, as if she asked, “Have I 
done right ?” 

John blushed to the roots of his hair: 
he thought the maid had mistaken the 
coin, and the mistress, now seeing its 
worth, wished it back again. 

“Take it again,” he muttered, pushing 
the plate forward. 

“‘ But why?” she answered, in a whisper: 
“T don’t want to.” 

“Oh!” he said, overcome as he saw 
his mistake, and his very hands grew red. 

She tripped out into the sunny street 
and away, with decorous steps and no 
backward glances, as becomes one going 
from worship. But John in the doorway 
was overwhelmed with confusion; it is 
true no one else had heard his foolishness, 
but she had heard, and could anything 
matter more? ‘Then he gave the money 
to the deacon to be counted, and went out. 
After all, he asked himself, what did it 
matter that she had heard? She would 
not think the less of him for it, for in any 
case she would think nothing at all, and 
there cannot be less than nothing. 

With this thought to comfort him he 
walked soberly home to the house in the 
High Street where Mr. Smallpage lived. 
The shop of course was closed for the 
day, but in the parlour behind dinner was 
soon smoking on the table—roast beef 
and greens, with before it the pudding 
that was cooked beneath the meat, as the 
custom is in the good eastern counties. 

Mr. Smallpage was in high feather that 
day : he looked upon the coming of Sylvia 
to meeting as a good omen, and also as a 
tribute to his own powers. 

“My dear,” said he to his wife, ‘“‘it 
seems that I am not quite unknown ; 
the gentry are evidently getting to hear 
of me.” 

“H’m,” was the good lady’s answer,— 
“4 smart upstart miss!” and she carved 
the joint, cutting but a genteel plateful for 
John, who on the Sabbath took dinner 
with his master and mistress. 

Septimus was not dashed by his wife’s 
remark. “I wonder,” he speculated, 
“how she came to hear of me? I wonder, 
too, if I fulfilled expectations, It was a 


difficult subject ; I trust I did not deal too 
hardly for such gentle ears. How did it 
strike you?” 

“It struck me you talked a deal of 
rubbish,” Mrs. Smallpage said tartly. 

“My dear!” Septimus protested. 

But his wife rejoined: ‘‘That’s just it— 
Iam your ‘dear,’ soI have to listen to 
you all the week, and haven’t need to 
hear you blow yourself out o’ Sundays when 
there’s no one to contradict or call halt. 
I’ve no fancy for it, and that’s the 
truth.” 

To which Septimus made no reply, but 
buried his discomfited face in a pot of 
small ale. 

As soon as dinner was over John went 
upstairs to his garret, there to set to work. 
It was commonly said by Mr. Smallpage 
—and almost believed by him, for he often 
got to believe his own tales—that John 
spent all his spare time in study. The 
bookseller had promised no less when 
first he became his man; but somehow 
the study grew to be nothing but puzzling 
over old books, learning their worth and 
mending those that wanted it. There 
was always a deal of this to be done, for 
Smallpage was a bookseller of some 
repute and many odd volumes came his 
way. 

On this Sunday afternoon John went’ 
up to his attic and fell to work on the 
books that lay scattered on the bench 
beneath the window. But the work did 
not prosper that day; his mind would 
wander back to the meeting-room and the 
gay figure that had fluttered into the dun- 
coloured place. ‘What a fool she must 
think him!’ so he told himself; but the 
next moment—‘ What a fool he was to 
dream for a moment that she thought !’ 
—If he were a gallant with velvet coat and 
sword he would seek her out, he would 
find her name and place of abode. What 
speeches he would make her, what compli- 
ments pay! He would kiss her hand. 
In imagination he was the gentleman, in 
imagination raising the little white hand 
to his lips. A great gift is imagination, 
treasure of shy students and those too 
bashful for company. John, who had 
blushed when he held her the alms plate, 
and would have fled had he seen her 
approaching, was in mind making her 
gallant speeches now. He called her up 
before him, her rustling petticoats and 
bewitching, amber-lit eyes ; he said pretty 
things to her about the rose knots of 
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ribbon on her breast and the roses of 
nature’s making that glowed in_ her 
cheeks. He even pencilled some lines 
about the red heels that had come tapping 
on the boarded floor of the meeting-room : 


Lady fair and passing sweet, 

Have the roses kissed your feet ? 
Or do the little shoes you wear 
Blush because my queen they bear ? 


So he wrote, and read what he had 
written smiling. ‘Then he stopped; he 
had written the words on the margin of an 
old book that lay on the bench ; somehow 
the black printed letters on the page 
caught his eye. 

Respice item quam nil ad nos anteacta vetustas 

Temporis <eterni fuerit, quam nascimur ante. 


“All the endless time that passed 
before we were born was nothing to us.” 
so he made it to be. And then: 


Hoc igitur speculum nobis natura futuri 
Temporis exponit post mortem denique nostram. 


“This mirror nature holds up to. us, 
showing the time which shall also come 
after our death.” 

The cold wisdom of the ancient writer 
banished the gay presence of his imagining, 
The flowery garden he had called up 
contracted to the four plaster walls of the 
garret ; the figures of the gallant and lady 
melted into less than the motes in the 
sunbeam. He took up his work again, 
and even tried to rub out the pencilled 
lines. ‘That however, he found he could 
not do; but after all it did not much 
matter—the book was too battered even 
for him to repair. So he put it away out 
of sight, thinking he might well keep it 
for his pains. 

On the next day came Mr. Garway to 
the bookshop. A great student was Mr. 
Garway, and a man of such means that 
the worthy Septimus had cricked his neck 
with bowing to him before he had done. 
But to-day the student was in some 
trouble: a certain book he had bought 
not long since had been destroyed by 
fire. He thought a deal of it, it seemed, 
and since it was now so damaged would 
pay a long price for another could Small- 
page procure one. Septimus did not 
know if such a thing were possible, but 
he said he was sure it could be done. 
He called John to hear of the book and 
say how long it would take to get another, 
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John listened, and shook his head: the 
book was a Latin treatise on Alchemy ; 
it had come to their hands by chance; 
to find another like it were well-nigh 
impossible, and he said so. Septimus 
frowned at him and winked, thinking of 
the price they might get; but it was 
useless— John was truthful, and he said 
it was impossible, and he knew the book 
well, for he had read it through. 

Mr. Garway stopped when he heard 
this. “Have you read it, did you say?” 
he asked. 

John bowed. 
mend,” said he. 

“ He reads a deal,” Mr. Smallpage here 
cried: “half his time I let him devote to 
the books. I doubt net, honoured sir, 
that he knows that book as he knows his 
prayers; he could tell you the stuff and 
tenour of it from title page to last full 
stop, and—if there is anything of it left— 
doctor it for you till you’d think it new. 
He is a wonder to refashion a_ book, 
restoring lost fragments and cleaning old 
stains ; he’s a master, I can tell you, dear 
sir—I taught him myself.” 

- “JT doubt not, I doubt not,” Mr. Garway 
answered shortly. All the same, it seemed 
the idea struck him: he turned his back 
on the bookseller. ‘My book is not 
all destroyed,” he said to John; “I have 
rescued the charred pages, but they are 
scorched past my deciphering ; you, per- 
haps, having read them, could make 
something of them. Is it true that you 
can doctor a book ?” 

John said he had done it before, and 
would try if he might have the book. 

“You shall have it now,” the scholar 
cried—“ now at once. Get the things 
you want and come with me. Spare 
neither time nor trouble—take days if you 
will—but put me together a book I can 
read, and I will pay you well.” 

Smallpage was not altogether pleased 
with this proposal: he did not want John 
to go from the shop, he would rather the 
book came there; but Mr. Garway was 
too great a man and good a customer for 
him to say no. So in a little John had 
got together his things, his pastes and 
inks and the bottles of cleaning spirit, 
and away he went with the customer. 

Down the High Street they went, and 
down another, and so till they were at 
the outskirts of the town. There they 
came to an old house which stood back 
from the road, with high iron gates to 
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shut in its garden of rosy bowers and fine 
green turf and clipped yew hedges. John 
followed Mr. Garway into this paradise ; 
and as the gate clanged-to the rose bushes 
in front were parted, and the queen of 
the garden looked out—Mistress Sylvia, 
she of the red, tapping heels, and the eyes 
where the sunlight lurked. 


zi. 


How JOHN GOT THE MESSAGE OF THE 
Rose. 


ALL through that day John worked at 
the book. Its state was very bad, all his 
skill would not serve to completely restore 
it, but he worked well, loving the labour. 
The room where he sat was the library, a 
fine room, thick carpeted and book-lined ; 
it pleased him when he looked up to see 
so many of his friends around. Had he 
not been busy he would have liked to go 
to the shelves and take them down, just 
to feel their covers between his hands and 
touch their yellowing pages. 

To him once, as the day wore on, came 
Mr. Garway to hear his progress. When 
he learned that it was but slow he said, 
“There is no need that the thing be done 
in one day: take time, but do it well.” 

John thanked him, and after some talk 
of the book and the strange processes it 
described the scholar went away. John 
worked on alone, so absorbed that he 
even forgot how Mistress Sylvia’s appearing 
near the gate had struck him dumb that 
morning. ‘Twice as he sat there a shadow 
fell across his page; he paid no heed, 
thinking perchance it was but a cloud 
passing over the sun, and not knowing 
that Sylvia and maid Betty walked by, 
looking in at his homespun figure. But 
towards evening a thing happened to 
divert his attention : something struck the 
glass of the window with a soft thump, 
and fell to the ground outside. He 
looked up, but before he could make out 
what it was, a rose, more deftly thrown 
than the first, got past the opening and 
fell on the floor half way towards him. 
He sprang to his feet and stooped to pick 
it up; as he did so another was thrown, 
and this time lighted on his shoulder. 
With both flowers in his hand he went to 
the window and looked out; for a moment 
he saw no one, then he caught sight of gay 
petticoats vanishing among the bushes, 
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She had 


thrown them—she had thrown them to 


He clasped the roses tight. 


him! He stood like one in a dream, and 
stood so long that Sylvia, taking him to 
be an ordinary mortal and so not likely 
to stand moonstruck for a_ prodigious 
time, came out of hiding and crossed the 
lawn. She wore a green gown that day, 
scattered all over with a wealth of flowers : 
John thought he had never seen anything 
so fair. At that moment she turned and 
saw him standing at the window like a 
zany. Betty the maid, who followed her 
mistress, saw him too, and seemed to say 
something scornful by the toss of her 
head. But Sylvia only laughed, and flung 
a handful of rose-leaves at the impudent 
girl. Then both of them passed out of 
sight, and John went back to the book. 
But he worked mechanically now, day- 
dreaming of a gallant who sprang from 
the window that he had left and followed 
the green gown in and out among the 
bushes till he caught up with the lady 
down by the rose bower. 

So he dreamed on till the afternoon 
was long past and Mr. Garway came to 
tell him to go. He looked up with a 
start, almost as if he had slept, when the 
scholar entered. But the skilled hands 
had done their work well, and Mr. Garway, 
well pleased, told him to go, but to come 
to-morrow to finish the task. With re- 
spectful salutations he left, and went home 
along the still bright streets: past houses 
whence from open doorways came the 
cheerful hum of evening; past corners 
where the children yet played; past the 
burial-ground, where the trees in summer 
dress leant down to counterfeit night 
beneath their shade. Peaceful was the 
town, cheery with the feeling of labour 
done and a sunny day well spent ; but he 
did not notice—he was thinking of other 
things. 

At the shop Septimus was looking out 
for him. ‘ You’re late,” said he. 

John said, “Am I?” not knowing the 
time. 

“Have you done ?” the master asked, 
following him into the passage, which 
seemed black after the soft twilight 
without. : 

“No,” John answered, and sat down in 
the kitchen to his frugal supper. 

He did not know what he ate—his 
gallant and lady were partaking in a 
summer parlour of strawberries mashed in 
cream and French wine in long-stemmed 
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glasses. Mr. Smallpage, however, had no 
share in this scene, and at best he was 
a man inquisitive of the doings of his 
neighbours, especially the wealthy. Ac- 
cordingly he asked a hundred questions 
as to the style of Mr. Garway’s house and 
the number of his servants, the state of 
the book, and the sayings, doings and 
thinkings of the scholar. John answered 
as well as he could, banishing his dream- 
folk reluctantly, as one closes a_ book. 
He told all he was able, and only when 
he came to speak of the gentleman him- 
self said anything it were better to have 
left alone. 

The book, as has been said, was an old 
treatise on alchemy, and as such was a 
fearful and wonderful thing to Septimus. 
Mr. Garway had talked of it to John, and 
John, by request, told his master. 

“He’s an alchemist, think 
Smallpage said, round-eyed. 

And John answered absently that he 
did not know. 

* He must be,” the bookseller went on: 
“why else should he care for the book ?” 

“He loves books,” John said. 

But Smallpage felt such a thing was non- 
sense ; he dealt in books himself, and he 
did not love them except for their worth : 
why should another ? 

“Tt is for the contents he cares,” said 
he sagely. ‘“‘ Mark me, there is something 
worth knowing in that book, some process 
for the making of gold, if not a black 
secret, he wants to learn.” 

John thought not, but that did not 
weigh with Mr. Smallpage ; he had got a 
notion into his head, scented a secret by 
his own perspicacity, and it was not likely 
he would give it up for John. 

He was full of his discovery, and talked 
largely and vaguely to his wife all the 
evening—would have talked far into the 
night if she had not sent him off to bed 
with a flea in his ear. John, on the other 
hand, thought no more about it; and as 
soon after supper as he could he took 
himself up to his garret. There he 
enjoyed the company of the gallant and 
lady till the moon, climbing high over the 
town, looked in at his window and showed 
the torn book he had put away on a high 
shelf yesterday. He took it down, and it 
fell open at the pencilled page. In the 
white moonlight he read the lines he had 
written, but he did not read the wise words 
on the printed page. Just then some 
great clock in the town began to strike 


you ?” 


twelve, and tolled forth to the close-packed 
houses something of the same message as 
the one he would not read : 


Time was, time is, time yet shall be. 
We were not, we are, we cease to be. 


John listened, then closed his book and 
went to bed. 

Early the next morning he was astir, for 
he had to set the shop in order for his 
master and do sundry menial tasks for 
his mistress before he started for Mr. 
Garway’s great house. The day was 
bright, everything astir with life, and even 
in the High Street the birds sang gaily. 
In this bustle of life, this driving of dust 
from odd corners, and running out with 
shutters, and meeting neighbours on the 
way, the dreams of yesterday were half 
chased away. When John, dressed it is 
true in his Sunday clothes, started for Mr. 
Garway’s he was thinking but little more 
of Mistress Sylvia than of the work to be 
done. In time he came to the house, and 
at once set to work; and, such is the 
reward of diligence and loving labour, 
soon he had forgotten the disquieting 
vision of yesterday. 

All day he worked, and in the afternoon 
came Mr. Garway to him, praised his 
diligence, and asked if he would be 
finished that day. John said he thought 
so, whereupon the scholar opened his 
purse and took out a handsome fee. 

“‘T have paid Smallpage for your time,” 
said he; “this is for yourself. I am 
pleased with what you have done, and it is 
likely I may want your help again some 
day. I am going out now, but if I am 
not back when you leave this evening put 
the book on this desk—I shall see it when 
I return.” 

John bowed, and with awkward words 
said his thanks ; then the scholar left him, 
and he went back to his task. But he 
was not to finish all undisturbed: before 
the afternoon had gone something had 
flown through the open window and, as 
yesterday, fallen at his feet. It was a 
white rose, and when he stooped to pick 
it up he saw a folded paper pinned by a 
thorn to the scented leaves. In haste he 
unfastened it, and read written within— 
“Come to the rose bower at eight.” 

He read it and re-read it, but it told 
nothing more. Perhaps more was not 
wanted,—the gallant of the day-dream 
would want no more; but John was 
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different, slow of speech and slow of 
thought ; he was not sure what it meant, 
nor how to comport himself. Meet who? 
Meet for what? Mistress Sylvia had 
flung him roses yesterday : was it Mistress 
Sylvia to-day? But why should she want 
him? If he were a_ gallant He 
went back to his work with a_ beating 
heart, for a moment half persuaded that 
in some magical way his mind had come 
outside, so that in flesh he had appeared 
what in spirit he had played at being. 

By eight the work was done, the book 
on the desk, the pastes and inks collected 
together, and the workman ready to go 
to the bower. He stepped out through 
the low window into the garden. The 
shadows were long on the grass and the 
air sweet with the breath of flowers. He 
found his way to the pleached alley into 
which Sylvia had disappeared yesterday, 
and followed it till it ended in a tangle of 
roses. This he guessed must be the way 
to the bower, and he took it until, passing 
from the lingering sunlight, he came to a 
little green place thick wreathed in blush 
roses. ‘There in the deepest of the shade 
he saw her—a slight, lissom figure, a 
marvel of pink and white, a gown like 
a bundle of rose petals and a face like a 
dream of Flora, queen of flowers. 

John stopped. Here was the lady 
about whom he had woven such fancies ; 
here she was waiting for him—alone. 
But for the life of him he could think of 
nothing to say—just stared at her awk- 
wardly and wished he had stayed away. 

“Qh, it is good of you to come!” she 
said, lifting her eyes to his face. ‘But I 
knew you would—I knew you would be 
kind!” 

There was a lingering trouble in her 
voice, as if every one were not kind as he. 
John noted it, and muttered something, 
shifting from one awkward foot to the 
other. 

“You are going away to-night?” she 
asked. “I thought so, and never coming 
again? No one comes here, and I go 
nowhere ; I am a prisoner !” 

John stared at her: he was hot with 
indignation that any should keep: her 
against her will, nevertheless his simple- 
ness was puzzled by her words. ‘ You 
were at meeting on Sunday,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered ; “‘ even prisoners 
are not yet refused the consolations of 
religion, more especially ;when they can 
have them in the company of a spy.” 





“Oh!” John said. He could have 
kicked himself for having put her to the 
pain of explaining, but he only said ‘‘ Oh.” 

Sylvia, however, seemed well content. 
“That girl Betty,” she confided to him, 
“is a wretch whom my guardian sent here 
with me to spy out my doings and report 
even the smallest She thinks I am ill 
in my room, else she would be lurking here 
now. You cannot think how wretched I 
am, brought from my home these two 
weeks and shut within this place. Mr. 
Garway—oh yes, he is nice and kind, but 
thinks of nothing but his books ; besides, 
he is my guardian’s friend, and to oblige 
him keeps me mewed up. Never once 
have I been beyond these walls but to 
church on the first Sunday and to your 
meeting-room on the last. I have no 
chance of seeing my friends, no way of 
hearing from any I love: I am the most 
unhappy creature in all the world!” 
And she sank down upon the seat on 
the verge of tears. 

John looked at her in distress. ‘‘ Why 
do you not escape?” said he. “If your 
maid thinks you upstairs the way would 
be clear now.” 

“What would be the use?” she asked 
him. ‘I know no one here, though 
there are enough who know me to bring 
riews of my flight to Mr. Garway. It is 
not the imprisonment that is the worst— 
that I could bear with fortitude. . What I 
cannot endure is the thought of my dear 
friends and the suspense they are in, for 
they do not know where I am; I was 
spirited away without the knowledge of 
any, and truly the place was well chosen, 
for it is the last one would suspect. 
When I think of the thousand fears he— 
they—my friends suffer on my behalf, I 
cannot endure it!” And now she really 
did begin to weep. 

John looked at her helplessly ; he was 
standing as far from her as he could get ; 
he even put his hands behind him, as if 
he were afraid she might touch them. 
“What is the matter?” he asked 
stupidly ; “what do you want?” 

She glanced up at him through her 
tears. ‘The manner of his address was not 
sympathetic—nay, it was awkward and 
much too direct for female distress ; but 
even in that dim light her woman’s wit 
taught her to read his face and under- 
stand at least enough of him for her 
purpose. 

“T want help,” she said, with as much 
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directness as he. “I saw you, and you 
looked kind, one whom I could trust. I 
have no one to trust, no one to befriend 
me at all! I will tell you my tale: I am 
sure you will not betray me, even if you 
can do nothing for me.” 

John nodded ; he wanted to vow that 
he would do anything in the world for 
her, but he only nodded, and she went on. 

“There is some one I—some one 
who—who is fond of me—well, some 
one who loves .me, and whom I love.” 
She blushed divinely: even in the 
twilight he could see it. “I will not tell 
you this person’s name,” she said, “ but 
believe me he is a true, true gentleman, 
so good that not even the hardest of them 
can find anything to say against him 
except that he is poor. But I am rich, 
so what does that matter? I have 
enough for two. We love each other; 
we will wait for years, if need be, but in 
the end we will marry in spite of them 
all! But now he does not know where 
I am, nor what has become of me. If 
only he could know!” She clasped 
her hands and lifted her shining eyes. 
“Think, think what he must suffer, not 
knowing if I am dead !” 

“Do you want a message taken to 
him?” John asked; and she nodded. 

“Tf only it were possible!” she cried. 

John asked where he lived, and if she 
had the message ready. 

She drew a thick letter from her breast. 
“Can you go?” she asked, smiling at 
him through her tears: “ will you go >— 
Oh, dear, dear soul, how shall I thank 
you?” she clasped her two hands on his 
as she put the letter into them. “I 
hope,” she said, “that you love some one 
too and she loves you; you deserve it, 
indeed you do. See, it is not so very 
far that you have to go; I have set it all, 
name and place too, on the outside. Can 
you—when can you go? Will you go 
yourself, or will you send some other 
whom you can trust? It must be one 
you can trust.” 

“I will go myself,” John said, and 
turned away. 

Again her gratitude and happiness 
bubbled forth, but this time no one 
heard, for John had muttered good-night 
and gone. She stopped in the midst of 
her thanks, realising that he was not 
there, and stood a moment half amused, 
half offended that he should have gone. 
She laughed softly at the odd, awkward 


creature who found so little to say, then she 
waved her hand to the road he must take. 
“Speed, speed, clumsy Cupid!” said she 
to the empty air: ‘‘ bear my message how 
you will, and I'll forgive you your tied-up 
tongue !” 


Ill. 


How JOHN WENT AN ERRAND AND MR. 
SMALLPAGE WENT TO LOOK FoR HIM. 


WHEN John told Mistress Sylvia that he 
would take her letter, he told her all that 
it was necessary for her to know. He 
did not tell her that to do so he must 
walk all night, and even with the greatest 
luck and little rest not be back in the 
town till long past the next midday. 
Another thing also he did not tell her— 
that the exploit was like to cost him his 
situation. Mrs. Smallpage was not one 
to condone night raking, even if her 
spouse were willing to overlook such an 
unceremonious absence from work. But 
this did not for a moment weigh with 
John. Mistress Sylvia had called him 
to her aid, and aid her he would as far 
as was in his power. 

He left the bower as soon as he had 
got his commission—-a real gallant would 
have made some vows first, he stayed 
for none, but returned at once to the 
house. From thence he fetched hjs inks 
and pastes, and carrying them with him 
went out by the back way. One of the 
servants let him out, and fastened the 
door after him, and away he went trudg- 
ing soberly down the road. He walked 
for a little as if he were going to the 
town, then turned off, and following a 
road that led the other way, went on 
until he came to the unfrequented 
country. Here on one side a small 
wood came down to the road, and was 
only divided from it by a low fence; 
John leaned over this boundary, when 
he was sure no one was about, and hid 
his little basket in the thick young growth. 
After that he set forward more briskly, 
walking on through the sweet-smelling 
evening. On after the dew fell, and the 
white moths, like the ghosts of maidens 
dead of love, came out to flutter noise- 
lessly among the knee-deep grasses and 
dew-drenched clover. All the world was 
a-dream with love in the young richness 
of its first maturity ; the nightingales sang 
of it in every grove, the wayside grasses 
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seemed to breathe it in the very air. John 
heard and saw, and the witch Night cast 
her spell over him too, so that he was no 
more Mr. Smallpage’s John, but the name- 
less gallant going on service for his lady. 

Presently the moon rose, kissing the 
dreaming daisy flowers that the sunset 
had put to sleep, and drawing strange, 
sweet odours from whispering roses and 
pale honeysuckle garlands. John won- 
dered dumbly that the world was so fair. 
He walked delicately, as if afraid to break 
the earth’s rest, parting green brakes with 
a shy hand, as if fearful of intruding on 
the retreat of some woodland mystery. 
On he went through shaded ways, coming 
in time to open spaces where the land 
stretched wide and silent, and the nightin- 
gales’ plaint was still, and the whispering 
trees not heard. He looked up at the 
great wide heaven, where the stately 
moon climbed slow. Away in the west 
the memory of sunset lingered faint and 
fair, scarcely fading before the first pearl 
promise of dawn showed on the sky’s 
other rim. It was a night of wonder to 
Mr. Smallpage’s John. The beauty of 
the June night wooed him, and the sweet 
mystery the Earth holds for her children 
drew him and drew him till it seemed 
the lady and her gallant were merged in 
these older lovers, and the Earth was the 
bride, and Night, the bridegroom, wooed 
her with a kiss. 

Thus John went, and while he was 
gone Mr. and Mrs. Smallpage had much 
to say as to what they thought he might 
be doing, and why he did not return. 
Up till ten o’clock they said Mr, Garway 
was keeping him very late ; after that they 
said sundry other things. At first Septi- 
mus’ imagination did not go beyond 
robbers. Mr. Garway had probably given 
John some valuable books to take home 
for mending, and he had been attacked 
soon after leaving the house; he was 
certainly wounded, perhaps dead. Mrs. 
Smallpage pointed out the difficulties in 
the way of such a thing, but she did not 
convince her husband. Later, however, 
he changed his mind, but not for her 
arguing: he suddenly recollected the 
alchemical practices he had _ yesterday 
discovered (or thought he had) Mr. 
Garway to indulge in. John, so he now 
said, was kept at the scholar’s house for 
some evil purpose ; either bribed or com- 
pelled to give his help to one of the 
processes described in the burnt book. 
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Septimus grew important as he spoke of 
it with mysterious head-shakings and 
black insinuations. 

Mrs. Smallpage sniffed at such an ex- 
planation: she had her own ready, and 
from it she did not budge. Mr. Garway 
had, so she said, given John something 
for his work, and he had gone off to spend 
it in rioting and drunkenness if nothing 
worse and more wanton. And she, thus 
she concluded, was not going to sit up for 
any such night rakes, nor was Septimus 
either. The young man might lodge in 
gaol for the night, or such part of it as he 
had left from his profligacy, but she, she 
knew, was not going to let him into her 
house. Saying which she betook herself 
to bed, and since she took care to put 
out the lights and lock up the candles, 
Septimus meekly followed her. 

In the morning, when the worthy pair 
arose, they were prepared to visit the 
delinquent’s offences with proper severity 
-- Mrs. Smallpage more especially, for 
Septimus was still convinced that Mr. 
Garway’s alchemy was in part to blame. 
It was the dame accordingly who opened 
the door and looked into the street to 
see John come sneaking humbly from a 
corner. But no John was there, neither 
on the step nor in the street ; doors and 
shutters were opening here and _ there, 
industrious folks early astir bustled about, 
but never a sign of John was there. Mrs. 
Smallpage came in and slammed the door, 
and, for fear it should spoil by keeping, 
delivered the lecture she had for John in 
an amended, form to Septimus. 

After breakfast the worthy man, meek, 
and somewhat chastened of aspect, set his 
shop in order. When everything was in 
the finest trim and there was still no sign 
of the missing John an idea came to Mr. 
Smallpage. Surreptitiously he fetched his 
hat, and then standing in the middle of 
the shop he bawled: ‘‘ Mother, I believe 
I will just step up to Mr. Garway’s and 
make bold to ask at what hour last night 
John left!” Saying which he clapped his 
hat on his head and got himself out into 
the street with a wonderful quickness. 

Mrs. Smallpage half heard. ‘ What ?” 
said she—‘“ what, Septimus?” ‘Then, 
getting no answer, she came to the shop; 
but the bookseller was gone, and when 
she went to the door she saw him already 
more than half-way up the street. 
“Septimus !” she called, and she swears 
he heard, which is possible, seeing that 


























she cried at the full pitch of her voice. 
But he did not stop nor look round, only 
put his head a little lower and went on as 
if he were walking for a wager. 

After he had thus ungallantly—-and un- 
wisely—disregarded the voice of his wife, 
Mr. Smallpage made the best of his way 
to the large house. It happened that the 
door was opened to him by the very maid 
who had last night shut it after John. 
She, when Mr. Smallpage made inquiries, 
was able to answer him quite simply: 
John had left the house between eight 
and nine o’clock last night, he had taken 
his little basket with him, and nothing had 
been seen of him since. 

Septimus listened, and felt that the 
mystery grew. Mr. Garway, so he now 
reasoned, must have conducted his experi- 
ment away from the house: if John were 
not here, then Mr. Garway, he felt sure, 
was not either. To discover this he 
questioned the girl with unnecessary in- 
genuity and roundabout care, and learned 
that Mr. Garway had gone before John 
last night, had come home late, and had 
started forth again early this morning. 
But where he had gone and when he 
would return the maid could not say. 

But this was enough for Septimus ; he 
left the house full of importance. As he 
went out of the garden gate he saw a boy 
weeding the path ; he was an idle youth, 
for he whistled more than he worked. 
Mr. Smallpage stopped to ask him where 
his master was. 

“Gone,” said the boy. 

“Where ?” asked Smallpage. 

“ Down road.” 

“Which road ?” 

*'Yinder,.” 

Septimus looked in the direction the 
boy nodded, and guessed him to mean the 
right; he accordingly started. He had 
not gone many paces when a voice behind 
called him. He looked back, and saw the 
boy’s face pressed against the iron bars of 
the gate. 

“He went over t’wood,” he said; 
“IT seed ’en there as I come by this 
morning.” 

Here was information indeed for Mr. 
Smallpage! He too would go to the 
wood. ‘There were two miles of road 
before one came to it, and by this time 
the day was growing warm, but Septimus 
stepped out—not so fast as he had come 
up the High Street, yet at a steady pace. 
On his way who should he meet but 
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Sir Richard Tyhanger! Now Sir Richard 
was another scholar, a man of equal 
learning and means with Mr. Garway, but 
living on the opposite side of the town. 
He was also on the opposite side to him 
in other matters ; Smallpage did not know 
what, but he had more than once heard 
them fall to a dispute on learned things 
in his shop. They did not love each 
other over well, as he knew, for their 
rivalry had sometimes put up the price 
of his choicest wares. When Sir Richard 
saw Septimus in the road that morning 
he stopped. ‘What, Smallpage,” said he, 
“is it a holiday?” 

“No, your honour,” the bookseller 
replied ; “no, no, but trade’s slack—it’s 
very slack.” 

“Ah! And you have left your man to 
mind the shop? You might do worse ; 
he knows more of a book in the dark than 
you in the daylight.” 

Septimus did not altogether relish this, 
but he swallowed it and said: “ My wife 
minds the shop just now, honoured sir ; 
my man went to Mr. Garway’s on business, 
and I have not seen him since. If I may 
make bold to trouble you, have you seen 
either of them on the road?” 

Sir Richard had not, and even thought 
it strange that Smallpage should ask ; so 
the bookseller went on none the wiser for 
the meeting. At length he reached the 
wood, and when he came beneath its 
grateful shade he felt compelled to rest 
awhile. He felt sure the shop was in 
good hands, with Dame Anna in charge ; 
and he was not in any hurry to face her 
wrath now that he had unthinkingly given 
it so long to accumulate, so he sat down 
in content. After some time he rose and 
went on again, but more slowly, sauntering 
by the narrow paths that ran through the 
wood. At last he came to where a rough 
hedge shut a part of the grove from the 
public use. Through this barrier it was 
plain one must have lately forced a way ; 
it might be the scholar, it might not, but 
it was likely he would choose a retired 
spot for his purpose, whatever it might be. 
So Septimus thought, and clambered 
through the hedge ; but with difficulty, for 
his legs were short. 

On the other side the wood was thicker, 
tall old trees growing close and straight. 
All above the branches were musical with 
the songs of birds, all beneath the air was 
filled with a life that chirped and buzzed 
in a thousand tiny forms. But Mr. Small- 
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page did not note this, for the undergrowth 
was thick, and he struggled on, sweating a 
good deal. He had begun to regret that 
he had started, when all of a sudden he 
came to a wide clearing, and almost 
stumbled upon that which he sought. 

He stopped abruptly, then crouched 
down behind a furze bush and peeped 
through. Directly before him the ground 
fell away suddenly, almost like the steep 
sides of an old sandpit. All round the 
trees grew thick and close, but in the 
bottom was only low-growing scrub, last 
year’s heather, young ferns and brambles 
trailing here and there. In this open 
space rose a low mound, and behind it lay 
a little hut such as gamekeepers use. 
But this was not what caught Smallpage’s 
eye, but Mr. Garway standing there. He 
was alone ; Septimus could not persuade 
himself any other was there, though he 
peered eagerly across at the opposite trees, 
to see if they held a sign of John. But 
even when it was quite clear to the book- 
seller that his man was not there, he did 
not go —he was too puzzled as to what Mr. 
Garway did. 

It was the mound which seemed to 
interest the scholar, though Septimus could 
make nothing out of it. It was long and 
low, old, doubtless, for it was as much 
overgrown as the rest. A hole had been 
made in it, a little to the right of where 
Mr. Garway stood ; it was quite newly dug, 
to judge by the earth, which was not earlier 
than of yesterday’s throwing up. But Mr. 
Garway was not occupying himself with 
this excavation ; he was drawing a line on 
the ground, measuring something with 
care, then writing on his tablets and 
ciphering there. He looked at the sun 
once, then he looked again and frowned : 
it seemed the sun was not right for his 
work, Septimus could scarcely contain 
himself. He knew the astrologers said 
that gold and the sun were close related ; 
alchemists called the one the other, the 
other the one. ‘There was an influence 
between them, they drew one another, and 
the scholar, it seemed, would draw profit 
from both. ‘There was a treasure hidden 
in the mound, Smallpage was sure of it, 
and the scholar by his alchemical arts was 
using the sun to divine its hiding-place. 
He had tried before; the hole showed 
where he had failed when yesterday he 
had searched with the sun past its zenith 
—one must always work for good luck 
with an increasing sun. 


Septimus gripped the bush firmly and 
drew himself yet more forward, opening 
mouth and eyes in his eagerness to see 
what the learned man wrote and why he 
measured the shadow and the sun’s place 
in the sky. Forward Septimus leaned, 
half his body was over the edge, when 
crack / the treacherous bush gave way, 
and he was pitched head foremost down. 

At the sound Mr. Garway turned about 
with a cry, and almost dropped his 
tablets in sheer amazement when he saw 
the bookseller sticking fast in the bush. 
He flung down his measuring rule and 
sprang upon the unhappy man. “ Villain!” 
he cried, wrenching him free, and not 
giving him time to pull out the thorns 
with which he was plentifully stuck. 
“Spy and knave! Fool too, to think to 
watch me thus !” 

“Oh, sir, honoured sir!” Smallpage 
entreated: “indeed and indeed I meant 
no harm!” 

“Bah!” the other answered; “ you 
meant no harm? Of course not: what 


could you do? But Tyhanger—what of 


him ?” 

“What of him?” Septimus repeated 
blankly. 

“Yes, what of him? I suppose you do 
not know there is such a one; you have 
not spoken with him, of course, have not 
seen him for twenty-four hours ?” 

Septimus was mute with astonishment : 
truly the man was a wizard; but what, 
what, he wondered, had Sir Richard to do 
with this—unless, perhaps, he too sought 
for the treasure ? 

“You will not go back to your em- 
ployer just yet, Master Smallpage,” so the 
angry scholar said. ‘‘ You came here on 
your own account; you will stay here on 
mine.” 

With that he took Mr. Smallpage to the 
little hut, drove him in, and, in spite of 
his prayers and protestations, fastened the 
door and left him to meditate and pull 
the thorns and prickles from his person at 
leisure. 


IV. 


How JOHN WENT BACK TO THE 
Books. 
THE long summer day had more than 
half worn away. Mistress Sylvia sat 
beneath the cedar tree when the shadows 
lengthened. Maid Betty was with her; 
both broidered flowers on satin, and 
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wearied of each other’s company pro- 
digiously. Away to the west some farmer 
must have begun to cut clover that day : 
the rich scent of the fallen flowers came 
sweet and strong on the breeze. On the 
breeze too came the voice of one crying 
strawberries in the town; Sylvia heard it 
as it mingled with the blackbirds’ song. 
Then there came another sound—the 
ting-tinkle of a bell; Mistress Sylvia 
yawned afresh: the bell brought no 
message for her. Did it not ?—One was 
coming from the house to the tree where 
she sat. 

“The bookseller’s man craves a word 
with you, ma’am,” so the servant said. 

“With me?” Sylvia answered, letting 
her silk threads fall all a-tangle. ‘Then, 
before Betty could note, she had recovered 
herself. ‘‘ Are you sure that it is with me 
he would speak and not Mr. Garway ?” 
she asked, as one surprised. 

But the servant was sure (as, indeed, 
was she), so she told him to bring the 
young man to the garden, as she would 
see him there. 

In due time John approached. Sylvia 
waited till he was almost within speaking 
distance—nay, she had even bidden him 
a condescending good-day—when she 
found that she had let fall her purple 
skein, and Betty must go find it across the 
lawn. Betty set off: she could search the 
lawn and still be within sight of the tree, 
and her charge, so she thought, could 
come to no harm with Mr. Smallpage’s 
John. And, as it seemed, his errand was of 
the dullest sort. He gave a little brown 
volume to Sylvia. “This is the book you 
wanted,” said he. 

“Oh, yes, yes, of course,” so Betty 
heard her reply, “I had forgot it,” and 
she opened the covers carelessly. 

Betty found the silk by a rose-tree, 
where it really had fallen some half-hour 
before, and where it might have lain all the 
afternoon for what Sylvia heeded. ‘The 
maid took it up and came back to her 
mistress, who held the book idly with her 
finger in the pages while she said a word 
of thanks to John for his pains. Then 
she dismissed him, and the servant 
conducted him out. 

“T had forgot I had said aught of this 
book to Mr. Garway,” Sylvia said, tapping 
the cover. ‘‘Deai man, how he tries to 
cultivate my mind! Did I say I fancied 
to read A/koran I believe he would send 
post haste to Smallpage to procure me it, 
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so glad would he be for me to like 
anything that smacked of study.” 

Betty laughed, as it was meant she 
should ; and her mistress opened the book, 
saying she must glance at the pages of the 
gift. And glance she did, so that before 
the shadows were much longer she had 
the greater part of what was important 
within by heart. ‘There were other 
parts, sober words soberly set forth in 
blank verse, some Latin author translated 
by a worthy divine and published by 
subscriptions of kind patrons of learning. 
3ut about these Sylvia did not concern 
herself; what she read was a letter cut into 
strips and stuck fast to the pages. Not 
so neat as the printed sheets were these, 
but they burned with love and tender 
hopes and avowed faith, they threatened 
vengeance on cruel jailors, teemed with 
cheer for the fair prisoner, and thrilled 
with a wonderful plan for speedy deliver- 
ance. No marvel, then, that Sylvia read 
and re-read the little book which so 
ingeniously was made the messenger of 
love, her only care that her interest should 
not be too great for Betty’s sharp eyes to 
believe. At last she closed the volume. 
“JT will read more before I go to bed,” 
said she, and took her embroidery again. 

And the hours lagged and the shadows 
lengthened, and twilight time slowly 
crawled on. At twilight she would lead 
Betty to play hide-and-go-seek with her 
among the rose bowers ; and if perchance 
she hid and Betty had trouble in seeking 
—if she sought and did not find her 
mistress, why, then it might happen that 
another found his. 

So went the world with Mistress Sylvia, 
while John, his message delivered, took 
his way back to the town. He did not 
go straight to the High Street; he first 
went to a by-lane, where of a respectable 
dealer he bought some clothes—breeches 
fit for a well-grown boy, heavy shoes, and 
a hat and long coat such as the youth 
might wear for a night journey at this 
season of the year. ‘These he paid for 
with gold given him by a gallant captain 
in His Majesty’s army, with whom he had 
spoken not twenty-four hours ago. ‘The 
garments were made into a bundle, and 
John carried them away. Back to’ the 
garden fence he went, past the iron gate, 
and on till he came to a place where the 
bushes grew thick around one tall tree 
that might serve as a landmark. ‘There, 
when no one was by, he threw over the 
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bundle, and it lay hid among the leaves 
waiting to be found when Mistress Sylvia 
should play hide-and-seek. ‘This business 
done, John set out at once for the shop 
and the well-earned rating that waited 
him there. 

By this time it was close on five o’clock. 
Mrs. Smallpage was growing somewhat 
desperate about her husband, whom she 
had not seen since he went hastening up 
the street that morning. She had stayed 
by the shop all day, her thrifty soul hating 
to lose custom, as she might if she left it. 
She was not altogether alarmed about 
Septimus. It might be that he had gone 
off on some jaunt of his own—men were 
all deceivers, and no better than villains 
when they were free to follow their 
devices. Or it might be that his curiosity 
had led him into some matter from which 
he found it hard to extricate himself. In 
either case she would not stir to go after 
him, she would attend to business and be 
ready to meet him when he returned. 
But when five came and no Smallpage 
matters began to look serious, serious 
whether some harm had really happened, 
or whether he was defying her authority 
so long. 

When John stepped into the shop this 
was how things were, and the point to 
which Mrs. Smallpage’s anger, which had 
simmered all day, had come. Accordingly, 
when John’s shadow fell upon the piled 
books, she set upon him at once. Roundly 
and long did she rate, giving him time 
for neither explanation nor excuse, calling 
him a lewd and drunken fellow, a 
breaker of the King’s peace, and unfit by 
his vicious habits to come within decent 
doors. When her breath, though not her 
imagination, was given out, she demanded 
Mr. Smallpage of his hands. 

John stared at her blankly: it was the 
first news he had that his master was 
missing, and he said so. 

Mrs. Smallpage did not seem stunned 
by his words. “I thought as much!” 
she cried. ‘He said he was going to 
look for you—I knew better! You took 
a holiday, so he must too! You must 
each have your jaunts, spend your money 
on the Lord knows what—if it is fit for 
His knowledge, which I doubt,—and I, 
I may stop at home! I may slave all 
the day, I may mind house and _ shop, 
boil and bake and scour and answer 
every saucy jackanapes who comes to 
the door!” Her voice rose as she listed 
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her sufferings, till at the end it was very 
piercing. 

John moved a little back, then he said : 
“JT think you mistake, good mistress ; I 
am sure that my master is not of that sort. 
I am much afraid he has fallen into some 
trouble. Would it not be well if you 
were to make inquiries for him while I 
stay with the shop ?” 

At another time Mrs. Smallpage would 
have thought this well enough, but she 
did not take kindly to things of another’s 
suggesting. So she told John plainly that 
she was not going trapesing over the town 
to seek her husband, but that he had 
better go, and that at once, and not 
return till he had found Septimus, if he 
ever wished to come within her doors 
again. ‘There was decision in the way 
this was said, and John knew better than 
to argue, so without more ado he set forth, 
though he felt somewhat hopeless of his 
task, not knowing where to !ook. 

Up the street he went, looking to right 
and left as if he expected to see his 
master there. At the top he met ‘Tobiah, 
the Dissenter, and he bethought him that 
it would be as well to speak to the good 
man, who might perchance be able to give 
him some account of Smallpage’s friends 
and likely places of call. 

“What is the matter?” Tobiah asked, 
when he had heard the question. ‘“ Has 
brother Smallpage vanished, that you ask 
me the names of the brethren he most 
frequents ? ” 

“In a way, yes,” John answered ; and 
Tobiah swung round. 

“Tell me about it,” said he, with a 
zealousness that could not but be marked ; 
*‘peradventure I can help you.” 

They walked on together, and John 
told all he knew: how that he had not 
come back when he was expected and 
his master had set forth to look for him. 
John did not say how long he had himself 
been gone, nor yet what had kept him ; 
and Tobiah, though he was not usually 
backward to rebuke the sins of youth, did 
not ask him—it seemed all his interest was 
for Septimus. 

When John had told all he could 
Tobiah said : “The indications are vague ; 
you have little to guide you, young man, 
so the task you have undertaken is not an 
easy one to perform alone. With two it 
would be easier,—I will help you, and 
between us we should be able to discover 
the missing brother.” 
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Tobiah licked his lips as he spoke, as if 
he were anxious he should be the dis- 
coverer. Johndid not observe it ; he was 
grateful for the Dissenter’s help, and after 
he had thanked him they set off together. 
First of all they went to Mr. Garway’s 
house, where Septimus had said he was 
going. Here John learned that Small- 
page had indeed presented himself there 
that morning with inquiries, but had gone 
again almost at once, and had not been 
seen since. 

This information John brought to 
Tobiah, who was waiting without the gate. 
‘lhe Dissenter digested it, then he said, 
“We shall have little to guide us: it were 
well perhaps if we divided the likely 
spots between us and searched among 
them.” 

John agreed, and they divided the place 
between them. Afterwards each started 
on his separate way and each looked in 
his own manner. John’s method was 
simple : it was but to ask of sundry people 
and call at friendly houses, and afterwards 
to search the more lonely roads, fearful 
now that some accident must have be- 
fallen the missing man: But Tobiah 
pursued a somewhat different course : 
though he too asked people and called at 
places, he chose them differently, having 
in mind brother Septimus’ weaknesses, not 
his friends, and seeking traces of him in 
places where he had little business to be. 
But this method showed no better success 
than the other; indeed, ‘Tobiah had 
begun to think he must try a different 
one, when chance gave him a direction. 
Evening was drawing in, and he had been 
some time on the search, when he stopped 
to speak to the town beadle, a person of 
weight who might perchance have heard 
of the missing man. But the beadle had 
not, though he was interested to learn all 
that the Dissenter could tell, for Smallpage 
was known to him. ‘The two of them 
stood a moment to speak outside a little 
retired inn. A boy sat on the bench 
before the door taking his pint and puffing 
himself out, pretending to be a man. 
He set down his pot when he _ heard 
Tobiah and the beadle talk of Smallpage. 

“I could tell you more than him,” he 
said to Tobiah with condescension, when 
the beadle had gone on. 

Tobiah faced about. ‘Of Septimus 
Smallpage, bookseller ?” asked he. 

The boy nodded his head. ‘‘ He came 
to our house this forenoon,” he said. 


Tobiah eyed the mannikin with dis- 
favour, but asked, ‘‘ Which is your house ? ® 

“The one where Mr. Garway lives,” 
the youth replied; and ‘Tobiah grew con- 
temptuous. 

“Thank you for nothing,” said he ; “I 
could have told as much as that hours 
ago. And look you, boy, you should 
be a-bed: what do you do outside inn 
doors ?” 

“'Teach old men their business,” the 
youth answered  saucily. ‘Did you 
happen to know ‘ hours ago’ that Septimus 
Smallpage took himself to the wood? I 
can tell you that, Master Ranter.” 

“Tell it civilly, then,” ‘Tobiah retorted, 
and fetched him a clout of the head 
which knocked him from his perch on 
the bench. “That'll teach you respect 
for your elders,” said he. ‘‘ Now go home 
to your bed.” 

The boy went, though possibly not to 
bed ; he swore as he went, and called ill 
names, for which ‘Tobiah rebuked him. 
Afterwards it occurred to the Dissenter 
that possibly he had not learnt as much 
as he might; however, he had learnt 
something, and he would act upon it at 
once. Accordingly he set off for the 
wood at his best pace, only fearing that 
darkness would overtake him before he 
had had time to search the unlikely spot. 

By this time Septimus had spent quite 
as long as he wished in the hut. From it 
he could see little ; there was a window, 
but a very small one and high up; the 
unlucky bookseller could, by standing on 
tiptoe, bring his eyes just above the level 
of the sill and so manage to get a narrow 
view of a few of the opposite tree trunks. 
There were chinks in the door through 
which sunlight filtered, and through 
which, when he knelt down and applied 
his eye to the cracks, he could see a little 
piece of the stony ground without. Be- 
yond that there was nothing to look at, 
and nothing to do. Mr. Garway worked 
on the farther side of the mound, digging, 
Smallpage thought ; but he could not be 
sure, for though once he heard a spade 
strike a stone, for the most part all was 
quiet. It was far from Septimus’ thoughts 
to ask what the learned man did, or, 
indeed, to in any way remind him of his 
presence, for fear fresh anger should seize 
him and he should think imprisonment 
insufficient. 

Time wore on, and the bookseller in 
the hut had long since pulled out all the 
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thorns and gorse needles with which he 
had been plentifully stuck. ‘The sunlight 
that entered the little prison shifted 
and shifted until at length it vanishec 
altogether, shut out by the tall trees. 
Septimus stood on tiptoe and peeped out : 
the bit of wood that he could see began 
to look dark and lonely, and, by his 
stomach, he knew the hour must be getting 
late. For a long time he had heard no 
sound of the scholar; the digging had 
ceased, and he guessed the worker to be 
busy with some new calculations. He 
listened and listened, but could hear no 
sound of him. He wondered how long 
the calculation would last, how much 
longer he was to be kept prisoner, and 
what was to be his fate when he was 
released. He looked forward to that 
time with trembling, fearing he knew 
not what. It grew darker, evening was 
coming on apace; in the wood it came 
sooner than in the open, and in the hut 
sooner still. Again Septimus listened, and 
again wondered what was to be his fate, 
but he began to look forward to it with 
less trembling now. Nay, he trembled 
at a new thought: supposing Mr. Garway 
had gone and left him alone in the wood ? 
He tried the door cautiously, and found it 
fast locked ; he rattled it, but there was 
no sound of reproof from without. At 
first he had feared there would be, now 
he feared because there was not. In his 
fright he even gathered courage to call 
upon Mr. Garway to know if he were 
still there. But there was no answer, no 
sound at all,—which was not wonderful 
since the scholar had gone home long 
ago, entirely forgetful of the bookseller 
he had locked up. 

The wood about the hut was very quiet 
and eerie, with only the voice of some 
late singing bird and the strange unnamed 
feeling of night coming in lonely places. 
Septimus was sunk upon the floor now ; 
he knew what was to be his fate, he had 
decided it with himself-—he was to be left 
here alone to starve. Why, why, he 
asked himself, had he meddled in this 
affair? Why, when he saw his man was 
not with the scholar, when he saw he had 
no business in the operation performed, 
why did he not go quietly away? But it 
was vain to ask ; locked in he was, and 
locked in it seemed he was likely to 
remain, forgotten by accident or design, 
but likely to come to the same fate in 
either case. He tried the door again 


and again, he banged at it and attacked 
lock and hinge, but without avail ; it stood 
fast and secure, balking his efforts. At 
last, in despair, he gave it up and resigned 
himself afresh to his fears. In the fast- 
growing gloom he filled his solitude with 
horrid imaginings, even with the picture 
of himself lying dead of starvation. 

It was about this time that he heard 
a shout, faint and far off, yet a human 
sound. At first he was not sure what 
the noise was, but the sudden hush of 
the nightingales told him it was the voice 
of man. He sprang to his feet, and 
going to the door put his mouth to the 
chinks and bawled his loudest. 

It is likely the first shouts did not 
reach Tobiah, for Septimus’ loudest was 
not like his own. But he went ploughing 
through the wood, bellowing. sturdily 
until he caught some distant answering 
cry. When once he heard it it was only 
a matter of time to follow the eager 
calling till he traced it to the old pit 
and the hut that lay in it hidden behind 
the mound. To break the door open 
was not a hard matter, when there was 
Tobiah without as well as Septimus 
within. Soon it was done, and with 
transports of relief the bookseller found 
himself once more free. 

But after the first emotion the trans- 
ports cooled a little. 

‘Good brother ‘Tobiah,” Septimus said, 
eyeing him uneasily, “this is indeed 
happiness—that you should be the 
means of setting me free and saving me 
from a lingering death by starvation. 1 
see plainly that no other fate was in store 
for me ; the inhuman monster who locked 
me in intended nothing less.” 

“Who was he?” Tobiah asked, without 
wasting words on sympathy. 

Smallpage hesitated a little ; then, “ Mr. 
Garway,” said he, feeling the truth was 
likely to be known. 

Tobiah expressed himself surprised, 
and asked how the thing came about; 
and Smallpage, nothing loth, told him a 
wonderful tale as they made their way 
through the wood together. It was just 
such a tale as should have been—full of 
alchemy and mystery, of the student's 
black dealings, and the bookseller’s 
courage overcome at last by the craft 
of the wizard treasure-seeker. ‘Tobiah 
never once said a questioning word, 
though he clucked with his tongue, and 
cried, “‘ Wonderful! wonderful. truly ! 
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Thus they came out on to the road, 
Septimus by this time more than _ half 
believing his own tale, and feeling nearly 
ready to meet Dame Anna with it if 
nothing else served. But when they 
came to the iron gates of Mr. Garway’s 
house Tobiah stopped. 

“We will go in and face this villain,” 
said he, “and tell him that you are free, 
and his atrocity known.” 

Septimus stopped too, but with drop- 
ping jaw, then he started forward again 
hurriedly. “No, no,” he said: “there 
is no need—it were wiser not; we have 
escaped, let us make good our escape.” 

But this was not Tobiah’s way. ‘“ Re- 
sist the devil and he will flee from you,” 
was his motto, and “resist” he inter- 
preted to mean “seek every occasion of 
battle and controversy.” Accordingly he 
opened the iron gate, and taking Small- 
page by the arm, led him in and to the 
house. 

Septimus argued and entreated—would 
have run away if he could, and even went 
so far as to say that he might have been 
mistaken in Mr. Garway’s work at the 
mound and intentions to himself. Between 
fears of his valued patron on the one side 
and the stern preacher of the Dissenters 
on the other, the poor man was in a 
pitiable state. But Tobiah either did not 
or would not see it, and led him to the 
house, where he asked for Mr. Garway. 

At another time they might have been 
indeed access to the student, but now as 
soon as he heard Smallpage’s name he 
remembered with a start what he had 
done, and how he had left him shut up 
in the wood. So when he heard he was 
without, he ordered him to be admitted 
at once. 

“Ah, my good man,” said he, when 
the wretched Septimus, with ‘Tobiah 
behind, entered, “I owe you twenty 
apologies. I clean forgot all about you, 
and I am truly sorry for it. Iam glad, 
though, that you have found your way 
out. You will have a glass of wine? 
You have been fasting all day, I declare ! 
You must let me make amends for your 
time that I have wasted.” 

He spoke genially, being in good- 
humour with himself and others, and 
really sorry for the pain he might have 
caused the worthy bookseller. But his 
kindness only seemed to make the other 
more wretched. -“ No, no, I thank you 
kindly, sir,” he said feebly. “I only 


came, honoured sir—I only thought that 
you might be glad to know that I was 
free, that my friend, my noble friend, 
Brother Tobiah, released me.” 

He looked towards Tobiah with appeal, 
but the Dissenter’s face did not relax: 
there was something in his expression 
which told Septimus he would ask an 
unbecoming question about the scholar’s 
black practices if it were not asked for 
him. 

The miserable bookseller twisted his 
hat: “I hope, sir,” he said, moistening 
his lips, “I hope you were fortunate 
enough to be successful this morning.” 

“As successful as I could wish,” the 
other answered with satisfaction. ‘“ You 
can tell Tyhanger so—you say he did 
send you to-day?” 

“No, oh no!” Septimus protested, “I 
only met him by chance ; he did not send 
me—he knew nothing about my errand.” 

But Mr. Garway did not heed; he 
was busy with his own affairs. “Tell 
Tyhanger,” he said, “that I was right and 
he wrong : the tumuli hereabouts are bury- 
ing places, not sacrificial mounds. I have 
long maintained it in his teeth, and to-day 
I have proved myself correct, for I opened 
the mound at the right spot and found 
the ancient burying-place. It is difficult 
to strike the right spot, but the ancients 
sometimes buried their dead with certain 
reference to the sun’s position at midday ; 
bearing this in mind I was to-day success- 
ful.” He pointed to a rough-looking urn 
of little apparent value. “That,” said he 
proudly, “‘is the trophy I have to show 
Sir Richard Tyhanger.” 

He would no doubt have spoken more ; 
indeed, forgetful of the nature of his 
hearers, he was already beginning a dis- 
quisition on urn burial, when Tobiah 
hinted that there was now no occasion 
for them to intrude longer upon him. 

Somehow Septimus got himself out of 
the room, somehow into the road with 
Tobiah. 

“T fear, I fear,” the little man_ said, 
“there has been some mistake.” 

“ Aye,” Tobiah retorted, ‘‘a mistake on 
the part of the flock who mistook you for 
a man of honesty if not of parts.” 

It was at that moment that they met 
with John; he was coming from the 
opposite direction, walking slowly and 
with eyes downcast. While Tobiah had 
been looking for and finding Mr. Small- 
page he too had been busy, at first looking 
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for his master, afterwards attending to 
some business of his own. 

This business had brought him just 
after twilight to the fence which shut in 
Mr. Garway’s garden. He waited at the 
corner of the road, not far from where the 
tall tree reared its head, until a white 
hand showed for a moment by the garden 
fence. ‘Then, as the way was clear, he 
whistled a tune, or what he fondly hoped 
was one, and came to the fence at the 
spot where the hand had shown. 

“Are you there?” came in Mistress 
Sylvia’s fluty voice from the bushes ; then, 
“The fence is so high, I can never get 
over |” 

John assured her that she could, 
wondering how she came to trouble about 
so small an obstacle at this time. He 
lent her his hand, he gave her advice, and 
pulled and persuaded till he feared some 
one wandering forth to enjoy the evening 
air should come down the road and see 
him with his head and hands in the 
student’s garden. But at last it was done, 
and Sylvia over the obstacle and out on 
the road. 

“Did ever you see such a fright ?” she 
said ; then,-as John bent questioning eyes 
on her: “‘ Don’t look at me,” she cried. 
“Tt is insufferable that you should look at 
me! I am verily overcome with shame. 
Turn your head the other way!” 

John turned it, though he did not think 
there was anything very strange in her 
appearance, although she was bereft of her 
fluttering skirts and red-heeled shoes. If 
he had not known better and had first 
seen the little figure in this twilight, he 
would have thought it to be no more than 
a youth with a big bundle under his arm. 
He took the bundle himself now. It was 
large and heavy : it is wonderful what a lot 
of gear a lady must take, even when she 
runs away. 

Sylvia yielded up her possessions, and, 
forgetful of her last mandate, asked: “Is 
my hat set right? Look, silly! have I 
cocked it aright ?” 

John said he thought so, but without 
looking round; then he added: ‘The 


chaise should be waiting round the 
corner. 

She gave a little gasp. “ Let us run,” 
she cried. 


John shook his head. “We might 
meet some one,” he said; “‘it is better to 
walk soberly, as if nothing were going 
forward—it is not two minutes from here.” 
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“lwo minutes!” she said. ‘Two 
years when you love! Tell me, did my— 
did he look ill? was he pale? He never 
says a word in my letter, and you have 
seen him and tell me nothing! Was he 
sad ? had he grieved much for me? ‘Tell 
me quick how he looked.” 

But John could not tell her, for before 
he had time to answer one of her quick, 
pattering questions they were at the 
corner, and there at the bend of the road 
was the chaise. Sylvia broke from him 
now, and, forgetful of everything but her 
lover, flew before him. In an instant it 
seemed she was at the chaise door, in an 
instant it opened and strong arms drew 
her in. 

The door clapped to and the horses 
had almost started, when “Stop!” cried 
John, speeding after with the bundle. 
The coachman pulled up, and John 
crammed it in through the window. 
There seemed no one with a free hand to 
take it, so it bumped on the floor. But 
as the man cracked his whip again, Sylvia’s 
face showed for a second at the window. 

‘A thousand thanks!” cried she. “I 
had forgot it but for you.” 

Then, crack / again went the whip, and 
away they went with a clatter of hoofs 
and a rattle of wheels that soon left John 
standing alone on the darkening road. 

All this took place not so much more 
than half an hour before the time when 
Tobiah and Septimus sought an interview 
with Mr. Garway. Maid Betty was still 
searching wildly in the garden, not yet 
willing to be convinced that her charge 
was lost, when the two came out of the 
wood. The maid was not easily convinced 
of the necessity of telling any one of her 
mistress’s vanishing, for she knew how the 
blame would attach to her. 

So she searched and searched, per- 
suaded that it was a trick and she would 
find Sylvia laughing at her from some 
hidden bower. But she did not, and at 
last in despair she was compelled to 
seek Mr. Garway. But at that time he 
was busy with Smallpage, so perforce she 
must wait a while longer. But as soon 
as he was free she broke in upon his 
pleased contemplation of the urn, and 
confessed the loss of Mistress Sylvia. 

Then indeed was there confusion 
enough, searching here, searching there, 
hunting in all unlikely places ; hue and cry 
and noise and confusion, and much good 
time wasted in getting under way. It was 
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long before the chaise was traced, and when 
it was, at the very first pike came the news 
that two young men were in it and no 
lady at all. What a night it was at Mr. 
Garway’s house! Some maids in tears 
and some in fears, according to their 
nature and sympathies. ‘The men here 
and there, swearing, searching, and getting 
in one another’s way, and Mr. Garway 
worst of them all, wondering what he 
should say to the friend who had asked 
him to have the wilful girl in safe keeping. 
But in spite of all their excitement and all 
their precautions the fugitives got clear 
away before any reliable trace of them 
could be found. 

News of this elopement did not spread 
to the town early ; nothing was known of 
it in the High Street that night, and little 
cared about it even afterwards—folks had 
their own affairs to attend to. In the 
house of Mr. Smallpage there was enough 
to be thought of without troubling about 
other men’s business; the bookseller at 
least was quite convinced of that. Indeed, 
his own affiirs occupied him well that 
evening, and possibly they occupied John 
too, for it was almost in silence and each 
plunged deep in thought that they walked 
to the shop door. ‘Tobiah came too, 
Septimus could not do less than bid him to 
sup with them, though it is possible he was 
as doubtful of the good man’s welcome 
as of his own. 

Mrs. Smallpage met them on the 
threshold, but with no tears of relief nor 
storms of upbraiding ; the which boded no 
good for Septimus, who knew that if what 
she had to say was kept back now by 
Tobiah’s presence it would not grow less 
with keeping. 


“You have found him then, John,” 
said she. And when John explained that 
it was not he, but Tobiah who had 


succeeded in the search, she only said 
“Oh, yes,” and bustled off to see that her 
supper was worthy of her guest. 

John would gladly have gone to his 
garret with a crust of bread and a drink 
of water—fare that he more than _ half 
expected as a reward for his doings. But 
such was not to be: he took supper with 
his master and mistress that night, Dame 
Anna even heaping his plate high in 
absence of mind, and quite overlooking 
his past offences—things which, like the 
surprising passivity of her greeting, boded 
but ill for poor Septimus, who was now 
prime offender. Whilst they sat at table 
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and ate spiced beef and wonderful con- 
serves that John had only smelt before, 
Mrs. Smallpage asked ‘Tobiah of the even- 
ing’s doings, and the place where he had 
chanced to meet her husband. ‘Twice did 
Septimus essay to explain ; once even his 
speech got well going, and even to the end 
did he here and there throw in a word, but 
his wife had no ears for him, and she let 
him know it. It was from ‘Tobiah she 
would have the tale ; Septimus’ explana- 
tions were mere waste of words. So 
‘Tobiah told it; and John, who had no 
share, only listened, and Septimus, who 
had a great share, listened too. 

When supper was done ‘Tobiah rose to 
go. Septimus pressed him to stay awhile ; 
he even went to the door and _ stood 
talking with him, as if he could not bear 
to part. But Tobiah went, bidding the 
bookseller a good-night with an unwink- 
ing eye and then stalking away up the 
street. Smallpage stood in the doorway, 
looking disconsolately after him. 


!” came a voice 


“Septimus ! from 
-“ Septimus ! ” 


within 

Septimus turned about as if something 
had pricked him in the small of the back. 
“Yes, mother,” said he, and stooped to 
fasten the door. 

“What are you doing ?” came the voice 
again. 

‘“ Bolting the door!” John heard the 
answer as he got his own mandate. 

“Go to bed,” so Mrs. Smallpage 
ordered him —“‘ go at once, d’ye hear, you 
hulking vagabond? Go, and be thankful 
that there is a poor weak woman in this 
house who knows her duty to herself no 
better than to take you back again, though 
you have been away without so much 
as ‘by your leave.” With this and a 
parting admonition to pray for forgive- 
ness of his sins of the past night and 
day, Mrs. Smallpage turned John out of 
the room. 

She stood a moment on the threshold, 
and Septimus, finding no further excuse 
with the bolts, came slowly down the 
unlighted passage, and followed her into 
the room ; then the door slammed after 
them. 

John, left in the dark, found his way to 
the stair and stumbled wearily up to his 
garret. But when he came to the little 
room and opened the door he found the 
whole place bright with moonlight ; 1 
looked as if some fairy wand had touched 
it and turned it all to dazzling white. So 
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beautiful was it and so beautiful the great 
face of the moon which looked serenely 
in through the little window, that he 
paused a moment. Last night he had 
seen this moon kiss the sleeping flowers 
as lover kisses lady ; to-night it lighted on 
their way two who were lover and lady. 
John found himself for a moment 
picturing the rapture of their meeting and 
the long night journey which lay before 
them in their dream of love. ‘Then he 
wondered what to-morrow would bring 
forth for them, and to-morrow and to 
morrow, and the years that would come 
crowding on. He fancied he heard the 
fluty voice asking questions quick as 
pattering rain, he fancied the butterfly 
maiden, coy and_ swift-changing as an 
April-day, in one breath commanding one 
way, in the next another ; more difficult to 
follow than a swallow upon the wing, 
more insistent to be obeyed than a 
queen upon a throne. He sat down by the 
bench. ‘Truly it would be hard for a 
mortal of common clay to live with sucha 
thing of air and flowers and swift-flashing 
butterfly whims—a wearisome, wearisome 
life. ‘The gallant for the lady, the butterfly 
for its mate; but the workman? The 
workman for his work. Unconsciously 
he stretched his tired arms, unconsciously 
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his hand touched a book that lay near. 
His fingers closed over it and he drew it 
to him. The dear familiar smell of the 
old leather came to him, the touch of the 
yellowing pages, the feel of the broken 
back—its need of him, his love for it. He 
turned more fully to the window; in the 
moonshine he saw the sick books that lay 
piled before him; he fell to handling 
them tenderly, examining the places that 
needed repair, and stopping to read a 
passage here and there. He was tired no 
longer, forgetful alike of his weariness and 
his dreams, back home among his friends 
and the work he could do. So he sat in 
the moonlight happy till the great clock in 
the town spoke sonorously to all who 
were waking to hear: 
Time was, time is, time yet shall be. 
We were not, we are, we cease to be. 

Within a measurable time of these 
occurrences the Dissenters returned to 
their former appreciation of ‘Tobiah’s 
exhortations, ever after preferring them to 
the windy discourses of Septimus Small- 
page; who, indeed, from that time 
forward refrained from all public speaking 
and preaching. The which showed 
plainly that the Lord was with His servant 
Tobiah in this as in other matters. 


TRESPASSING. 
(TO BE SUNG.) 


L* 


WHAT should I have done, Squire Brown ? 
I was riding all alone from the town, 


When on passing through your glade 
1 espied a pretty maid 
A-picking your primroses kneeling down. 


And I knew that she was trespassing— I 


own 


Now, what would you have done, Squire Brown ?” 


“ Are you sure that she was trespassing?” said Brown, 
“And sure that she looked pretty kneeling down ?” 


“Ah! so pretty looked she there, 
That I could not wait to care 


That she trespassed in your glade, Squire 
I dismounted in a trice, 


Brown- 


Never pausing for advice, 
And I helped her pick primroses kneeling down!” 


* * * 


* * * 


“That’s just what I'd have done!” said Squire Brown. 


AILEEN BERNARD ORR. 


























Geneva. 


LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA.—1l. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


Toi, notre amour, vieille Genéve, 

Dont l’Acropole a double autel, 

Qui tiens Ja Bible et ceins le glaive, 
Cité du droit, temple immortel ; 

Toi, lac dazur, dont Peau profonde 
Baigne Eden créé pour nous, 

Sous quels cieux trouver, en ce monde, 
Aleux plus grands, berceau plus doux ? 


ET the travelled as well as the un- 
travelled reader rest assured: I 
have not written this article in 

order to describe Chillon, and quote the 
deadly familiar lines of Byron, nor to 
record the fact that a considerable change 
has come upon Lausanne since that in- 
numerably chronicled hour, when, in an 
alley overlooking the lake, near midnight, 
Gibbon walked slowly to and fro alone, 
having just written the last lines of 
his great life-work—“his monumental 
masterpiece,” as the guide-book writers 
call it, as though it were the chef 
deuvre of an “artist in funereal stone,” 
to quote the delightful designation of a 
proud Marylebonian. ‘These things have 
been done to death. I am sure many 
tourists to the eastern end of the Lake 
of Geneva refrain at Vevey, or stand fast 
at Territet, because of this exploited 
Chillon, these exhausted associations, these 
paralysing quotations. It is a point of 
honour among residents at Montreux to 
ignore Bonnivard, and to become distant 
at any mention of Byron. Sometimes, on 
the steamer from Montreux to Villeneuve, 
or on the top of the electric Vevey-Territet 
car, when a group of tourists stare, some 
hungrily, some shamefacedly, upon Chillon, 
an uncontrolled mind breaks out in the 
timeworn Byronic quotation. It is always 
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done with an air of new discovery or of 
lightly-carried erudition, without pity for 
the sufferings of others. ‘Then there is 
that island, wedded hopelessly to an inane 
couplet. No, if one wish to ‘‘ Byronise,” 
(as a serious French writer has it), let it 
rather be at Ouchy, where, at the Anchor 
Inn, the poet spent pleasant days, or at 
the Villa Diodati on the Geneva shore, 
opposite Coppet, where Manfred was 
written, and where Byron the poet is 
much more interesting than Byron the 
sentimentalist. 

Of course they must be mentioned. 
As a matter of fact one could not sail 
eastern Geneva without a heard, read, or 
remembered Byron quotation or associa- 
tion ; as a matter of surety one could not 
visit Lausanne without a real quickening 
at the thought of Gibbon as not last 
nor least among its “‘ associations.” ‘True, 
the quickening slacks off considerably 
when one penetrates the Hotel Gibbon, 
and particularly if one stays or has a 
meal, when the bill is apt to suffer of a 
dropsy because the visitor is a Briton and 
because (as an imported cockney-Swiss 
waiter may confide) : “’Ere, sir, yessir, it 
was ’ere, sir, that the great Mr. Gibbon 
wrote ’is ’istory. View from the window, 
sir, when you ‘ave your coffee. Wine- 
list, sir?” 
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But the time is past to dwell upon 
them. Many scores, many hundreds be- 
like, have, in connection with the Lake 
of Geneva, exploited these two great 


names. By Léman shores there is a 
contagious ailment, to Byronise, to 
Gibbonate. To read most guide-books 


and kindred chronicles, one would think 
the Lake had no other associations , that 
at most these are shared, though in lesser 
degree, by Voltaire and Rousseau only. 
And what a deal of eloquence always 
accompanies those reminiscences ? I take 
up one familiar volume, and read that 
in the pleasant hotel-gardens are “the 
harmonious sounds of an almost 


proaches Formosanta with select wooing- 
gifts he omits this useful animal in his 
present of two crocodiles, two sea-horses, 
two zebras, two Nile rats, and two 
mummies in prime condition. On the 
other hand, those who have read the tale 
will remember that, in an emergency, 
the obliging Phoenix forthwith ordered 
a coach with six unicorns. And what 
a Phoenix! what words of wisdom it 
communicates in and out of season! how 
far from Maeterlinckian in its freedom 
from mysticism, as when it remarks 
“ Resurrection? Why, resurrection is 
one of the most simple things in the 





invisible orchestra in the fleecy 
foliage of the glades, whose melo- 
dies mingle with, etc., etc.— 
delicious rocking of the soul and 
the senses in an immaterial at- 
mosphere.” ‘The same enthusiast 
states that Annecy is the nurse 
of passion. Alas, my soul was 
never, along these lovely shores, 
deliciously rocked in an im- 
material atmosphere ; and, a con- 
scientious St. Anthony ex voyage, 
I avoided Annecy. ‘The reader, 
therefore, must be content with 
little of Gibbon and less of 
Byron, and nothing of dithyram- 
bic. A simple directness must 
be my humbler aim—if not quite 
the same simple directness as that 
of the American translator of 
Voltaire’s Princesse de Babylon, 
who makes the Pharaoh of Egypt 
address the Princess Formosanta 
as ‘* Miss, you are the lady I was 
in quest of”; or again, “ Miss,” 














replied the King of Egypt, “I 
know life too well, etc.” 

This same Formosanta, by the way, has 
always struck me as a most delight- 
ful character and a veritable Princess 
Charming among the frincesses lointaines 
of modern literature. Why is she not 
better known? How naive her con- 
tinual delightful reverie—as when she 
ponders profoundly on the certainly 
puzzling problem as to why the young 
man of her fancy should choose to ride 
a unicorn. Unicorns, it may be added, 
are for some singular reason as common 
in La Princesse de Babylon as are 
wicked baronets and _ dishonourable 
honourables in contemporary fiction. One 
Is surprised that when the Pharaoh ap- 


Geneva and its environs. 


world; there is nothing more in being 
born twice than once.” 

All which is not so inapposite as 
it may seem. For the Princesse de 
Babylon was written by the same waters 
where Calvin brooded, where Amiel sadly 
pondered, where Dumas laughed and 
Tartarin gasconaded, etc., etc, etc. ; 
yes, where Gibbon historiographed, and 
where Byron immortalised Bonnivard, 
and where Lady Rose’s Daughter has 
been a recent visitor. 

It would be impracticable to give a 
complete list of all the famous folk in 
art and literature in one way or another 
associated with the shores and towns of 
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Lac Léman.* It is a kind of shore-set 
Cosmopolis. Julius Cesar is a long way 
off, and Mrs. Humphry Ward is very 
much of to-day, but between these two 
scribes is an army of poets and novelists, 
essayists and philosophers, “ Alpestriens ” 
like De Saussure (and, let us add, 
Tartarin), “ word-painters ” like Rousseau 
and Amiel and our own great Ruskin. 
Switzerland itself gives many names, from 
the great Jean-Jacques to the much loved 
romancist To6pffer and the still living 
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novelist of to-day; America with Long- 
fellow and Mark ‘Twain, Russia with 
Turgéniev, Germany with a battalion led 
by Goethe, Italy. with Edmondo de 
Amicis and others, which contribute 
collectively far more to the roll-call than 
does the Helvetian Republic. Indeed, 
the chief Swiss critics themselves recognise 
that their country does not excel in 
literature and the arts, though they can 
say with pride that the most influential 
of all modern authors, Jean Jacques 








































Victor Cherbuliez—‘‘this young con- 
queror,” “this young wizard of erudition 
and charm,” as Henri Frédéric Amiel 
wrote of him more than forty years ago 
in the famous Journal. But it is France, 
with Voltaire, de Senancour, Stendhal, 





Mme de Staél, George Sand, Dumas, 
Daudet, and others; England, with 
Byron, Gibbon, Dickens, and a_ score 


more, from Ruskin, the literary high-priest 
of Switzerland, to more than one eminent 


Calvin. 





Rousseau, was not only born a Swiss, 
but lived the better part of his years 

and wrote the better part of his immense | 
achievement in his native country. The 
one regret we have, said a_ Fribourg 
professor whom I met on a “ Nouvelle 
Héloise” pilgrimage in the pleasant hill- 
country between Montreux and Vevey, 
“is that Rousseau lies at Ermenonville, 
in France, instead of at Geneva or 
Lausanne, Vevey or Clarens, Neuchatel or 





*T think it is Amiel who remonstrates somewhere on the habitual foreign and even French 
misuse of Lac Léman for Lac du Léman ; but use and wont have now made the article obsolete, and 
even purists like M. Anatole France and M. Paul Bourget have concurred in the vulgarisation. 
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Berne, or best perhaps at that Ile de la 
Motte, on the beautiful Lake of Bienne, 
where he spent some of his happiest days.” 

For a moment I was puzzled, for I re- 
membered somewhat vaguely having read 
in the Confessions or elsewhere that Rous- 
seau had recorded his happiest memories 
as connected with the Isle of Saint Pierre. 
However, my companion of the hour in- 
formed me that the Ile de Saint-Pierre 
and the Ile de la Motte are one and the 


But as it does not do for a foreigner 
to make sweeping statements about the 
literature of another country, let me 
translate a passage from M. Joél Cher- 
buliez’s excellent monograph Genéve.* 
After recounting some of the more 
or less celebrated Swiss names since 
Rousseau and Madame de Staél—e.g., the 
publicist, Mallet Du Pan; the historian 
Beérenger ; the philosophic writer P. Pré- 
vost, who made known in France the 

















George Sand. 


same, and obliged me further by quoting 
Jean-Jacques’ own words: “de toutes 
les habitations ot j’ai demeuré, et jen ai 
eu de charmantes, aucune: ne m’a rendu 
si véritablement heureux et ne m/a laissé 
de si tendres regrets que l’ile de Saint- 
Pierre au milieu du lac de Bienne ”— 
(which I trust are correctly given ; if not, 
the fault is mine, not the good Freiburger’s). 


works or Dugald Stewart, and had 
(according to the point of view) a good 
or bad influence as the French populariser 
of the doctrines of Malthus on the 
regulation of population ; Sismondi, the 
historian of the Italian Republics; and 
Chr. V. de Bonstetter, a name once so 
familiar in the literary circles of Geneva, 
Lausanne, Paris, London, and _ Berlin, 


*M. Joél Cherbuliez, one of the heads of the great Paris and Geneva publishing firm of the 
Cherbuliez, was (possibly is a still surviving) brother of the famous novelist and art-writer, 
Victor Cherbuliez, the most eminent living Swiss. 
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but now almost forgotten, though to our 
disadvantage, I thought, after reading 
one day at Lausanne this spring his 
excellent Voyage dans le Latium, and 
suggestive LZ’ Homme du Midi et [Homme 
du Nord,—M. Cherbuliez adds: ‘As 
to light literature, it has never flourished 


among the Genevese. As yet Geneva 
has not been fertile in poets; she can 
claim but a very small number of writers of 
fiction, and not a single dramatic author 
of any renown. It is her weak side.” 

I was about to add that there is hope, 
none the less, for verse and de//es-lettres 
in Geneva, for the city, like London, has 
its Mr. Gosse; on inquiry, however, I 
discovered that the Swiss variety is an 
authority only on the Turkish bath. 

It may be admitted, of course, on the 
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citizen speaks German, and the next 
fellow-citizen speaks French, and _ the 
third speaks Italian—to say nothing of 
the Swiss waiter, who speaks everything 
from Chinese to Choctaw ?” 

“Ts there a Switzerland?” wrote 
Dumas in one of his delightful remi- 
niscences of travel: ‘for is it only a 
geographical expression for an_ inter- 
national playground snipped off from 
France, Germany, and Italy ?” 

And lovers of the immortal ‘Tartarin 
and Bompard will recall their pregnant 
summary :— 

*** What a queer country this Switzerland 
is!’ exclaimed ‘Tartarin. 

“ Bompard began to laugh. 

“¢ Ah, vat! Switzerland? In the gst 
place there is nothing Swiss in it !’” 

















Madame de Staé/’s house at Coppet. 


principle of quality and importance rather 
than quantity and promiscuity, that to 
have produced Rousseau and Madame 
de Stael—the one a great writer, whose 
genius blew over the minds of men as 
an irresistible wind, and whose thought 
descended in fertilising rain upon waste 
regions, or upon places become or 
becoming arid; the other, one of the 
few women who have shown the way and 
seized the passes of new regions for the 
curious mind and the eager imagination 
—is, perhaps, adequate distinction for a 
country so small and language-severed as 
Switzerland. 

Ah, that fatal handicap of the absence 
of a national language! ‘ Where am I,” 
writes Mark Twain somewhere: “ where 
am I, in this unhappy land, where one 


Every visitor to the Lake of Geneva 
will, e” route or on the spot, have learned 
all that his “ Baedeker” or “ Joanne ” or 
other guide-book has to tell, as to the 
physical geography of Lac Léman or 
Genfer-See, as French and Germans 
respectively call this mountain-circled 
inland sea, which stretches from Geneva 
along French shores by Yvoire and 
Thonon and Evian to Saint-Gingolph, a 
townlet in the valley of the Rhone where 
one may sleep in France, but at the post- 
office across the road is in Switzerland ; 
and from Eaux-vives, on the Genevese 
left bank, by Coppet to Lausanne and 
Vevey, to the three towns of Montreux, 
and to the final shores at Chillon and 
Villeneuve. There is not a locality on 
either side that has not some association 
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of literary interest. In this respect, 
indeed, there is truth in Voltaire’s verse, 
when in a moment of rare enthusiasm 
he exclaimed, ‘ My lake ranks foremost.” 
Even small unnoticed districts, as St. 
Saphorin on the north and Des Allinges 
on the south bank, have their added 
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like marriage, or like something else 
to which it bears no real symbolical or 
other resemblance. 

So, rather, in this and the succeeding 
article, let us seek other company, be 
content to linger or turn aside, and not 
hurry through from Geneva to Territet by 

















Madame Récamier. 


After the picture by Gérard. 
interests of association with Amiel and 
Saint Frangois de Sales. 

Also, he will read all the outworn 
particulars about Bonnivard at Chillon, 
and Byron’s lines; about Calvin at 
Geneva; and the distinct waters of the 
Arve and the Rhone when they have 
become one river—with the usual com- 
mentary that it is like life, like fate, 


boat, or let a glimpse of Geneva and 
Lausanne suffice for this section of the 
Canton de Vaud. It would be delightful 
to wander upon the mountain-lands with 
a De Saussure; along the hill-pastures 
and lake-meadows with a De Candolle 
or Huber; to study with Bouvet those 
unexpected aliens, descendants of a 
remote sea-ancestry, the laughing gull, the 
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sea-swallow, and the wild swan, lovely 
habitants which give a note of wildness 
and strangeness to Geneva waters; to 
stroll by shore-roads and highland ways 
with the often mournful but  oftener 
eloquent and moving pages of the 
Journal Intime, for that is the way to 
realise to the full the subtle charm of 
Amiel; to wake in a Vevey dawn, as De 
Senancour chronicles in that often beautiful 
but most ¢7/ste of books, Odermann, “to the 
exquisite fragrance of new-mown hay, cut 
during the cool freshness of the falling 
dews, in the light of the moon”; or to 
go to the scenes painted by Delacroix, 
to visit Chartran at his island-studio off 
Clarens, to watch this or that deft French 
artist painting the picturesque felucca- 
rigged boats and sailing-barges which, 
inimitably graceful, inimitably lovely, are 
an untiring pleasure for the eyes, or this 
or that Swede or Norwegian (the Scandina- 
vian and the Russ are almost as frequent 
now as the English and German, and in 
art have many more representatives) 
painting the seemingly motionless high- 
lands and vast capes of cloudland 
reflected in the moveless blue depths ; to 
spend hours adrift in a sailing-boat, in 
hazy mornings, in dreamlike afternoons, 
in moonlit nights, sometimes dreaming, 
sometimes reading a few winged and 
lovely words of those beautiful pages 
where Ruskin’s heart overflows in a grave 
ecstasy—it would be delighful to do all 
this vicariously as well as directly to enjoy 
it, but, alack, the adequate chronicling 
of it would need a volume. ‘These 
delights can but be indicated. And are 
they not, in truth, of the kind which the 
few will find out for themselves, if 
time and the occasions permit ? To the 
many, Calvin’s pulpit in Geneva and 
Bonnivard’s damp quarters in Chillon 
seem the paramount attraction of a visit 
to French-Switzerland. 

Besides, I should like to unburden all 
my accumulated lore! Meanwhile, with 
the vagrant New Englander in 4 7ramp 
Abroad, | must perforce content myself 
with “I know more about this lake than 
the fishes in it !” 

Most visitors approach by way of 
Geneva itself. And this is the right way. 
It is not to discredit the City of the Faith 
to say that other places along these shores 
will seem better after it ; that is, to go to 
other places on the Lake first and then 
to visit Geneva is to come upon disap- 


pointment. It is difficult to say why this 
is so; and of course the impression may 
not be general, may for all I know be 
merely personal. With all its spacious- 
ness, with its magnificent quays, its city 
divided into two beautiful towns, its many 
buildings of interest, its quick and active 
life, its whole-hearted eagerness to spoil 
the Egyptian, and every other admitted 
and unadmitted attraction, from Rousseau’s 
Isle (‘Who was he, anyway ?” remarked 
a Cook-conducted American one day), to 
the Calvinium and the Model of Jeru- 
salem, where the travelling evangelical 
mightily rejoiceth—with all this, and all 
that Baedeker indicates and the local 
guide welters in, Geneva remains a dull 
place for other than a brief stay. Some- 
thing of its old hard Calvinistic 7vég/me 
endures. It has no French gaiety, 
though it is so near France and is in 
many things so French. Nor, despite its 
size and importance, does it vie with 
Lausanne as an_ intellectual centre. 
Perhaps: one reason why the city is 
somewhat in disfavour with foreign resi- 
dents now is conveyed in a remark made 
to me by a depressed hotel-proprietor : 
“Yoo many anarchists and such-like 
come here to live, and too few watch- 
makers go away. People nowadays think 
Geneva does nothing but turn out millions 
of watches, and then at odd times makes 
bombs to meet the international demand.” 
As for the anarchists, however, I think the 
Genevese have little affection for their 
company, though it is pleasant to be 
told at regular intervais that one’s town 
is the true Cosmopolis, and that the 
Genevese are the “ Birds 0’ Freedom” 
of Europe. ‘And then,” said one 
expostulating restaurateur indignantly, 
“they're teetotallers to a man. Why, 
the worst of the lot, that Russian what 
writes above a red dagger an’ a bomb 
as his signature, Ze feeds on milk and 
sardines.” 

The abiding attraction at Geneva is the 
magnificent outlook, from the superb rush 
of the azure Rhone between the two 
towns, to the ever-beautiful vicinage of 
hills and mountains and snow-white Alps, 
with the crowning glory of Mont Blanc 
visible from many a busy thoroughfare as 
well as from the fascinating quays, the 
Rhone-spanning bridges, and the lovely 
promenades and environs. 

In the town itself, visitors who combine 
a literary pilgrimage with the pursuit of 
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pleasure commonly divide allegiance be- 
tween Rousseau and Calvin . “those 
two disagreeable people,” the remark 
with which Mr. Clemens casually intro- 
duces and summarily dismisses them, in 
that humorous classic of his. Certainly 
one should go and see (the somewhat 
moulty eagles of Geneva, like the bears of 
Berne, must be “done ” first, I am _ told, 
if one must be in the run of popular 
taste —so let one see, and then leave, the 
Place Bel Air) that venerable cathedral 
of St. Peter whose towers rise so im- 
pressively from old Geneva, where Calvin 
preached and whence John Knox went to 
Scotland. And one must visit, of course, 
the steep and somewhat malodorous 
Grande Rue, and look at the uninteresting 
house-block, on one floor of which the 
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two dishes, “one of animal, one of 
vegetable food,” and no pastry? As for 
wine, it was anathema. Meanwhile, the 
‘“Consistoire” looked after “the other 
morals.” ‘To-day, however-—-by way of 
revenge, I suppose —Geneva “rises later ” 
than Paris or any other large French town, 
and is become gastronomic, not to say 
gourmanaisiac in its tastes; while as for 
pastry, that lyrical effervescence, the vers- 
de-société, the exquisite poetry of the 
culinary art (mixed metaphor goes well 
with the mixed mysteries of the confec- 
tioner), one may seek and find none to 
surpass it between the Boulevard St. 
Germain of Paris and the Via Vittorio 
Emanuele of Milan. And _ this, the 
grateful visitor must recollect, is in great 
part due to Voltaire, who laughéd away 














great Jean-Jacques was born (for the 
drift of evidence is against the more 
picturesque house on the right bank 
of the Rhone, now known as No. 27, 
Rue Rousseau where, certainly, 
Rousseau’s grandfather _ lived). But 
perhaps for most visitors there is more 
Significance in the simple chronicle 
that here, in Geneva, Calvin died and 
Rousseau was born; the harvest was 
spent, the new seed was sown. 

Calvin made Geneva the Mecca of 
the Protestant world. But it is safe to 
say that if the Geneva of to-day were the 
least like the Geneva of the Calvinistic 
régime, Messrs. Thos. Cook & Co. might 
close their much-frequented office in the 
Rue du Rhone. For were not all citizens 
imperatively required by that régime to be 
out of bed at 4 a.m. in summer and at 
6 in winter? And was not the cuisine 
ordained to the hard-and-fast extreme of 





“When I 


so many drear absurdities. 
shake my wig,” he wrote from Ferney, 
“fits powder dusts the whole republic.” 
And more powder fell at Geneva than 


anywhere else. Here, and in_ these 
respects at least, the most confirmed 
anti-Voltairian will admit the justice of 
that famous summing-up of his own 
achievement, “‘/’ai fait un peu de bien: 
Cest mon meilleur ouvrage.” 

But before we take the electric car 
out beyond the pretty village of Grand 
Seconnex, close by which the French 
frontier runs, a mile or two from Ferney, 
to Voltaire’s home, a reminiscence or two 
of another kind. ‘The visitor will have 
had more than sufficient of Calvin ; there 
is littke enough interest in seeing the 
more or less authentic house where “that 
impudent fellow, Jean-Jacques ” was born, 
or the square or f/ace where “ Candide ” 
and the “ Dictionnaire philosophique ” of 
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“the old devil of Ferney” were publicly 
burned ; and I doubt if there are many 
visitors who care to find out where Amiel 
was born some eighty years or more ago. 
One literary tourist, indeed, who was 
“working up Voltaire and that lot” 
(a rival, I thought at first, and imitated 
Brer Rabbit when Brer Fox was around), 
remarked to me in surprise that he 
thought Amiel was a book written by 
Stendhal or somebody, or perhaps (he 
added, as an afterthought) was ‘the 
pseudonym of Obermann or Henri Beyle 
or one of those fellows.” But in those 
lovely environs of Geneva one (if that 
way inclined) could not do better than 
take the Journal Jntime as companion: 
much of it was written there, notably at 
Lancy and Vandceuvres—from which 
latter, I may add for music-lovers, Frederic 
Amiel went one May-day in 1857 to hear 
the first performance of ‘‘Tannhauser ” 
given out of Germany, performed at the 
Geneva theatre by a passing German 
company, and wrote that night perhaps 
the subtlest criticism of Wagner’s music 
yet given in these ensuing five-and-forty 
years. Either by the hill-pastures or on 
the calm waters of the lake, no “ literary 
companion” wears so well as the Journal 
of this famous Swiss, who knew and could 
describe the mountains as well as De 
Saussure, and the Rhone-stretch and 
Rhone-lake as well as Ruskin, and the 
whole of “this symphony of mountains, 
this cantata of sunny Alps,” as well as 
‘our common = ancestor in modern 
literature,” Rousseau.* But if one’s tastes 
are not that way, a delightful walk or sail 
along the right shore may be made from 
Geneva to the Villa Diodati, where, as 
well as ‘‘ Manfred ” (asalready mentioned), 
Byron wrote the third canto of ‘Childe 
Harold.” As for Geneva itself and _ its 
immediate vicinage I can think of nothing, 
for the reader able to understand French, 
comparable to the fifty-seven delightful 
stanzas which in an almost unknown book 
of verse Amiel himself calls Guide du 
Touriste a Geneve, where everything of 
interest is mentioned, from the Plainpalais 
to the site of La ‘Tour Maitresse, from 


* “Rousseau is an ancestor in all things. 
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“nos quais, lignes de flamme et d’eau” 
to the Rocher du Niton, off the lake- 
embankment of the Eaux Vives, 
Ou Von sacrifia, dit-on, 
Au dieu Neptune... . 
from the Saléve to the joining of the 
turbid Arve and the azure Rhone, 
ee 
Ou Arve gris, le Khéne bleu, 
Ilymen étrange, 
Joignent, par un destin brutal, 
Sans les méler, Pun son cristal, 
L’autre sa fange. 

Of more modern and unfamiliar associa- 
tions than those connected with Calvin 
and Rousseau, from Voltaire to Byron, I 
recall none more interesting than those wed 
to the names of George Sand and Liszt. 

In the tenth of her published Zeftres 
@Zun Voyageur, George Sand _ herself 
gives us a delightful account of her sudden 
departure from Nohant, her rapid journey 
across Eastern France in August of 1837, 
in order to join the Abbé Liszt and his 
sister at Geneva, who had arrived there a 
year before and had been since awaiting 
her! Arrived, astonishing people by her 
‘*blouse bleu et ses bottes crottées,” she 
told the postilion to drive “‘ chez M. Liszt,” 
when ensued the following dialogue :— 

‘Liszt? Who’s he? What does he 
do? What’s his business ?” 

* Artiste” — (this shortly and con- 
clusively.) 

“ Veterinary ?” 

“Bah, you must be in need of such 
yourself, animal !” 

At this point, when France and Switzer- 
land were at loggerheads, a passer-by 
intervened, with the remark, ‘‘ Ah, I know 
whom you're after... . He is a_fiddle- 
merchant. I can show you where 
he lodges.” 

The quest, however, was not at an end. 
At the first place the weary traveller was 
told that M. Liszt was in Paris; at the 
next, London was specified ; at the next, 
Italy. Finally, at the latest place of call, 


she found a note from the musician’s 
sister, la Comtesse d’Agoult (George 


Sand’s ‘ Princesse Mirabelle ”), saying 
briefly : ‘‘ We have long waited you; you 


It was he who inaugurated the literary pilgrimage 


afoot before Tépffer, reverie before René, literary botany before George Sand, the worship of 
nature before Bernardin de St. Pierre, the democratic theory before the Revolution of 1789, political 
discussion and theological discussion before Mirabeau and Renan, the science of teaching before 


Pestalozzi, and Alpine description before De Saussure [and Ruskin]. 
the close, chastened, passionate, interwoven style we know so well. 


He formed a new French style, 
Nobody has had more influence 


than he upon the nineteenth century, for Byron, Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél and George Sand all 


descend from him.”—AMIEL : Journal /ntime. 
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take your own time; and now we're 
wearied ovt. It is now your turn to seek 


us out, for we’re gone.” 
The weary and disgusted traveller 
posted on as soon as possible, and 


ultimately found herself at the Hotel 
Union at Chamouni. ‘This time, instead 
of asking for Liszt by name, she gave a 
description of the person she sought: ‘SA 
man in a short blouse, with long and 
dishevelled hair, a cravat tied in a knot, 
more or less limping at present, and 
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in his head than to deprive his soul of 
a sublime joy (ée. contemplation of the 
moon). I try in vain to describe to him 
this quiet enjoyment arising from con- 
templation. He is enraged. . . .” 

It was in this hotel that Liszt wrote in 
the visitors’ book under the statutory 
headings : 

QUALITY: Musician-philosopher. 
PLACE OF BIRTH: On” Parnassus. 
WHENCE COME: from Doudt. 
WHERE GOING: ¢0 Truth. 

















The Cathedral of St. Peter: 


habitually humming the Dies Jre in a 
light agreeable fashion!” The descrip- 
tion was unmistakable, and the fugitive 
was tracked. 

With all their mutual affection and 
admiration, each doubtless found the 
other somewhat trying at times: the lady, 
certainly, had her ways. For example, in 
her Jmpressions et Souvenirs there is an 
entry: “ Midnight, January.—A. has just 
raised a scene because of the open 
window. This excellent man cannot 
understand that it is better to have a cold 


Calvin's Church at Geneva. 


and that George Sand inscribed herself 
and party as “da famille Piffoéls” in this 
fashion : 


NAME OF TRAVELLERS: 
family. 

DOMICILE: Nature. 
WHENCE COME: God. 
WHERE GOING: /feaven. 
PLACE OF BIRTH: Europe. 
QUALITY: /dlers. 
DATE OF PASSPORT: For Zver. 

(lit. titre, meaning Voucher and Claim, as well as its 

other meanings). 


BY WHOM GRANTED : Pudlic Opinion, 


The Piffle 




















Neither, it will be seen, suffered from 
excessive modesty. 

At Geneva itself we may enjoy a 
delightful reminiscence of these two great 
ones when they lived in an hotel by the 
Rhone-side, which we owe to Mme. Lina 
Ramann. ‘ Here,” she chronicles, “ the 
Abbé Liszt used often to extemporise, 
when his hands wandered over the white 
keys with that delicate mother-o’-pearl 
touch of his (‘ses mains erraient sur le 
clavier aux fouches de nacre’), while 
George Sand would sit near the fire, 
‘listening attentively, or turning with 
dreaming eyes and looking out on the 
magnificent landscape seen through the 
window, while her mind transformed the 
master’s harmonies into her own poetic 
visions.’ ” 

It was here, and thus, that Liszt com- 
posed, on a Spanish air, his “ Rondo 
Fantastique,” which he dedicated to 
George Sand. “Shortly after he had 
composed it, the Abbé played it one 
autumn evening to George Sand, who 
was seated in the twilight at a couch 
by the window, smoking her cigarette. 
Moved by the music,” adds Mme. Lina 
Ramann, “and by the murmurous wash of 
the lake-water along its narrow beaches, 
she gradually let her mind weave other 
fantasies born of the ‘ Rondo,’ and that 
night took up her pen and wrote Ze 
Contrebandier : Conte lyrique. Paraphrase 
Jantastique sur un Rondo fantastique de 
Frans Lisst.” 

But now for Voltaire-land and the lake- 
side home of Mme. de Stael. 

The former means an expedition across 
the frontier. Ferney (or Fernex as 
generally printed in Switzerland) used to 
be somewhat inaccessible for the ordinary 
tourist; now it can be reached swiftly 
and frequently by an electric car, which 
leaves from just off the Rue du Mont 
Blanc, opposite the new General Post 
Office. A pleasanter way still, however, 
is to drive, or, except in the summer 
heats, to walk. But to those unhurried, 
and with a preference for the unbeaten 
track, I would recommend that the 
morning or forenoon steamer be taken to 
Coppet, when, after a stroll through the 
sleepy, charming village-town and a visit 
to Mme. de Staél’s old home, one can 
strike across a charming region, visit by 
a detour the Villa des Delices, where 
Voltaire had his first home in these parts, 
and so come upon Ferney. 
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To the lover of French literature, and 
of genius that knows no geographical 
limit, a visit to Coppet cannot but give 
a moving pleasure. What a wonderful 
woman this Mme. de Stael was: so 
brilliant, so charming, so great a captain 
of the intellectual forces of modern 
Europe! One may turn to-day from 
Delphine and its fellows ; even Corinne 
may seem outworn now, with all the 
revelation become commonplace and the 
quick life gone away on the wind. But 
her influence, which was so great, endured 
as an awakening, a moulding, and even 
a directing force; though it is, perhaps, 
only since Georg Brandes’ fine study 
of the intellectual achievement of this 
princess of letters that, in this country at 
least, she has won anything like adequate 
recognition. 

To-day, the Coppet manor-house, with 
its two grey towers, and the near-by chapel 
where her impatient spirit knew rest at 
last, has relatively few pilgrims ; but these 
go in reverence and love. 

To some it may be new that Mme. de 
Staél’s mother, when Suzanne Curchod, 
knew Gibbon well, fell in love with him 
indeed, and even fascinated that some- 
what cold and _irresponsive — student. 
During his four years of absence in 
England, between his first and second 
sojourn in Lausanne, she remained con- 
stant; but, on his return, not even 
Rousseau’s mediation brought the callous 
historian “to reason”; not even when 
the lady finally pleaded that at least 
they might remain friends did Gibbon 
relent, for he declined the compromise 
as “ dangerous for both.” 

We may deplore the gentleman’s philo- 
sophic calm, but cannot regret the fair 
Suzanne’s disappointment, for in a fit of 
the blues she married M. Necker, after- 
wards to become Louis XVI.’s famous 
Minister of Finance ; went to Coppet ; 
and bore to her husband and the literary 
world of Europe the beautiful girl and 
enchanted mind whom it was long the 
wont to allude to as “Corinne.” ‘There 
can be no doubt that in gaining a Mlle. 
Germaine Necker by losing a Miss 
Gibbon we owe a big debt to the 
Destinies. 

She had her faults, of course, this 
brilliant woman, and in her work as in 
her life. Particularly in her earlier writings 
she is like her own heroine in_ the 
Histoire de Pauline, “apt to pour out 
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the feelings of her young and tender soul 
in an incorrect but extraordinary style.” 
On the other hand, I can recall no 
youthful critical effort more mature in 
thought and expression than her admir- 
able Essay on Fiction, prefaced to the 
two volumes of Zulma, and Other Tales, 
all written before she was twenty. 

It was here that, in the perilous days 
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unfading charm ; and has herself chroni- 
cled her “ passionate and inappeasable 
desire to be loved.” She was forty-five 
when she fell in love with and married 
the successor to M. de Staél-Holstein— 
M. Rocca, a handsome youth of three-and- 
twenty, who had first attracted her attention 
and admiration by pirouetting and leaping 
his black Andalusian stallion under the 

















Madame de Staél. 


of the Revolution, Mme. de Staél was 
visited by so many famous people, from 
Sismondi to Byron. Here the brilliant 
Benjamin Constant first met Mme. 
Récamier, that woman so beautiful that 
at forty-three she had as ardent lovers as 
at twenty-three, and even when seventy 
and blind was found by the great Chateau- 
briand “ still lovely and still charming.” 
Mme. de Staél herself had this un- 
passing beauty, this undying youth and 


windows of the house in Geneva where 
she was then staying. 

But, poor thing, she was a mondaine, 
and longed ever for Paris and the excite- 
ments of life. To her, too often, this 
lovely view that we look at from Coppet 
to-day “oppressed her with its inexorable 
beauty and maddening calm.” 

One wonders, though, if she was really 
happier in Paris or London, or here, 

Qu Corinne repose au bruit des eaux plaintives, 
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For she was of those in whom life is 
intensified to the double. But Mme. 
de Stael and London ! some will 
wonder. Yes, for a while she had her 
salon here. It was in Argyll Place, 
Regent Street (No. 30, near the present 
Union Bank), that in her hour of exile 
she “‘received” such mixed if brilliant 
society, that Byron said it reminded him 
of the grave, as all distinctions were 
levelled in it! 

3ut what about “le vieux diable de 
Ferney . . . ot. est cette Ame infernale,” 
as a contemporary chronicler politely 
alludes to Voltaire ? 

Well, Voltaire and Rousseau, Gibbon 
and Dickens, the gay Dumas and the 
irresistible ‘Tartarin, and company, must 
now be left till next month. 

Besides, I bear in mind the apposite 
words of an anonymous scribe of 1785, 


writing upon “that singular man Rous- 
seau”: “There is scarcely any prejudice 
more general than that which inclines 
us to believe that whatever is pleasing 
to ourselves must necessarily be so to 
the rest of the world. ‘This desire, 
improperly indulged, not only fails of 
producing the wished-for effect, but is 
often followed by one quite contrary.” 

Again, I recollect the warning of that 
objectionable elderly Miss from Chicago, 
in A Tramp Abroad, who, on the Geneva 
steamer, remarked incidently: “If a 
person starts in to jabber-jabber-jabber 
about scenery and history and all sorts 
of tiresome things, I get the fan-tods 
mighty soon.” 

And no self-respecting writer would 
inflict ‘the. fan-tods” even on_ that 
most genial of collective beings, the 
Reader. 

















Madame Recamier, 


After the picture by David, 

















THREE SWINDLES. 


I. THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


A DRAMA IN FOUR 








BY SIR F. 


HAD a mind to place these three 

under the unassuming title of 

“Stories Retold.” At all events, 
in order to be on the safe side, I hereby 
inform my readers that, to begin with, 
these stories are not of my invention, and 
that the first is as nearly brand-new as 
possible. In any case, they are such 
uncommonly good specimens of their 
class that their repetition here is not 
only pardonable, but is for the public 
benefit. 

They have not come within the purview 
of Mr. Sherlock Holmes, the eminent 
detective of romance, the perpetrators of 
the swindles in question having temporarily 
escaped scot-free ; though, on further con- 
sideration, it occurs to me as not improbable 
that two of these stories have been founded 
on the dossiers of certain criminals sub- 
sequently arraigned before one of His 
Majesty’s judges on entirely different 
charges, and convicted. Be this as it 
may, without further preface, except to 
state that as to the first narrative the 
question of swindle or no swindle remains 
a mystery, and that only fictitious names 
have been bestowed by me on _ the 
dramatis persone of these stories, I will 
commence with,— 


THE STORY OF THE DOUBTFUL 
DIAMOND NECKLACE SWINDLE. 
The scene is Bond Street. 

within the last ten years. 
One fine June morning, when London 

was at its best and brightest, in the midst 
of one of its gayest seasons, there stepped 
into the shop of Messrs. Craik & Sons, 
the well-known West-end firm of jewellers, 

a gentleman, well dressed and of a certain 

distinguished appearance. The experi- 

enced Londoner would have been puzzled 
to pronounce off-hand, with anything ap- 
proaching certainty, upon his nationality. 

At first sight, decidedly English ; but his 

hat and boots betrayed him: that hat and 

those boots were never manufactured by 

London makers, ‘These tell-tale articles 


The period 


C. 
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of apparel denoted the foreigner. Parisian 
or Russian ? 

“One or t’other,” quoth to himself Mr. 
Paynham, the experienced representative 
foreman of Messrs. Craik & Sons, as from 
his coign of vantage behind the counter 
he regarded the probable customer. 

“T have come to your well-known 
establishment,” commenced the visitor, 
taking off his hat and placing it carefully 
on a glass case, “ Messieurs Craik et fils, 
because for me your house needs no 
recommendation.” 

The upper half of Mr. Paynham, as 
seen like a Punch puppet over the counter, 
bowed assent. Punch movement without 
the squeak. 

The visitor continued: “I want to pur- 
chase as a cadeau—as a present for my 
wife a farure of diamonds that she can 
wear at a Court ball and during the 
London season. Something, I want, of 
exceptional—something that hits the eye. 
Lnfin, you understand, a present for Ze 
jour de féte de Madame ma femme.” 

“ Exactly, sir,” returned Mr. Paynham, 
smiling, and somewhat gratified, as a 
linguist, at being able to give the following 
correct translation: “you are looking for 
a birthday gift for your wife— n'est ce 
pas | ae 

“ Parfaitement,” returned the intending 
purchaser. ‘Now show me what you 
have in diamonds.” 

Mr. Paynham produced a variety of 
parures and necklaces, deftly introducing 
to his notice bracelets that had been on 
their hands, so to speak, for some con- 
siderable time, while expatiating on their 
rare workmanship, their effectiveness, and 
the wonderful value for money. 

At last, after the customer had shaken 
his head over pretty well everything that 
had been exhibited to him, and after 
Mr. Paynham had begun to fear lest the 
bait he could offer should not possess 
sufficiently attractive power, it suddenly 
occurred to him to produce a necklace 
which had been in the shop for some 
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time, and which, as he said when display- 
ing it to the visitor, “ is absolutely unique.” 

“Unique !” repeated the customer. 
He was evidently struck by the beauty 
of the necklace, and by its being ‘the 
only one.” 

“At least,” observed Mr. Paynham, 
guardedly, “unique as far as we are aware. 
I do not know of anything resembling it 
anywhere, and we generally have informa- 
tion as to the existence of duplicates.” 

“IT suppose so,” said the visitor, ex- 
amining the necklace in an absent-minded 
fashion. Then he seemed to be interested 
in it. He turned the necklace this way 
and that; viewed it critically in various 
lights ; examined the magnificent pendant 
ablaze with precious stones. At last, 
looking up, he inquired: ‘And _ the 

rice ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Paynham, hesitating 
a little as he carefully examined the 
article, ‘the price, as marked, is much 
below its present value. In fact, if I had 
to buy and not sell, I should expect to be 
asked at least eight if not nine thousand 
pounds for it.” 

“A big price,” observed the foreigner 
cautiously. 

“Tt is; but for a duplicate of this, I 
assure you that we in the trade would not 
get it for less; and then, of course, our 
profit has to come in.” 

“Naturally,” returned the customer. 
* And,” he inquired, “ the price of this ?” 

“This, as originally marked,” answered 
Mr. Paynham, carefully noting the trade 
initialling, which had not been removed 
since it was first brought into the shop, 
probably some years since, “ Zhis is 
five thousand pounds. And,” added Mr. 
Paynham, regretfully candid, “ well worth 
the money—indeed, cheap.” 

‘Five thousand,” repeated the customer, 
apparently not in the least astonished. 
“Well—I think my wife would like it. 

3ut you know what ladies are where taste 
and fashion have to be considered, I 
should like her to see it first.” 

“We will keep it for you, sir, on 
approval, if Madame could make it con- 
venient to call in at any time,” said Mr. 
Paynham politely, speaking on behalf of 
Craik & Sons. 

“Ah!” considered the customer 
thoughtfully. “ Madame will not be able 
to do that, I regret to say, as she is just 
now unable to leave her room: a bad 
cold,” he explained, 
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Mr. Paynham was instantly sympathetic. 
“If I could show them to her,” he said, 
as though communing with himself. Mr, 
Paynham looked doubtful. He was a 
nervous man in business, and always 
tried to remain on the very safe side, 
“You see, sir,” he said, smiling defer- 
entially, “you'll excuse me, I’m. sure, 
but we have not the pleasure of number- 
ing you among our regular customers, 
and——” 

The stranger interrupted him: “ Ah!” 
he exclaimed, in the most good-humoured 
tone, “c’estca! Do not make any 
apology. I knew you could not let me 
take anything with me. As merchant 
myself of Petersburg, 7 know.” 

“You'll pardon me, I’m sure, sir,” said 
Mr. Paynham. 

“Tl n’y a pas de quoi, mon ami,” 
returned the customer. Voici ma carte—- 
here is my card.” 

Mr. Paynham took the proffered card, 
and read on it: 


“M. Paut TASCHOVICH.” 


“© And 


some 


He bowed. ‘Then he added: 
if you would kindly give us 
references in London- i 

‘* My dear sir,” protested M. Taschovich, 
“T should not have dreamt for one 
moment of asking you to let me show 
a necklace of such value to Madame 
unless I could guarantee you for myself. 
You have only to show that card to his 
Excellency the Russian Ambassador, and 
I think you will be satisfied.” 

Mr. Paynham bowed low, and coming 
from behind the counter he apologetically 
explained how, in their business, the 
utmost caution was necessary in order to 
guard against fraud. 

“T comprehend you perfectly,” said 
M. ‘l'aschovich, not in the least offended. 
‘Tt was what I expected, of course. You 
are quite right. Besides, I do not require 
it to-day ; to-morrow will suit me perfectly, 
and you will have time to make inquiries. 
Only perhaps this afternoon—to-morrow 
for sure—I hope I shall be able to come. 
At what hour exact I cannot say. Az 
revoir, Messieurs Cratk et fils, au revoir !” 

And so with the utmost bonhomie M. 
Paul ‘Taschovich departed. 

No sooner had he left than Mr. 
Paynham consulted his watch, and seeing 
that it was just on the stroke of 12.30, he 
concluded that this would probably be the 
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very best time for finding his Excellency, 
with whom he had occasionally done 
business, and to whom he was not entirely 
unknown. Besides, it was the hour which 
as a rule he set aside for his own luncheon, 
and what with his vemfplagant and assist- 
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He would attend his Excellency’s leisure, 
of course. But, as he was a busy man, 
he would prefer an interview as soon 
as possible, and would not detain his 
Excellency five minutes. ‘Therewith he 
begged the servant to deliver his business 


M. Paul Taschovich 


ants, his own personal attendance was not 
required for the remainder of the day. 

So to the Russian Embassy straightway 
he went. 

Fortunately his Excellency had dis- 
patched his morning’s work, and had just 
sat down to his déjeuner a la fourchette. 

“Would he wait ?” the servant inquired, 
“or call again?” 


card to the Ambassador. Within five 
minutes Mr. Paynham was shown into 
the breakfast-room. 

“Ah, Mr. Paynham,” asked the 
Ambassador, who was just about to seat 
himself at the table: “anything special 
to show me ?” 

“No, your Excellency,” replied Mr. 
Paynham, in his most courtly style. “T] 
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come to request of you a great favour.” 
The Ambassador bowed, and Mr. Paynham 
proceeded. ‘Would your Excellency have 
the extreme kindness”—this was Mr. 
Paynham’s courtliest manner—‘“‘ to inform 
me if your Excellency knows anything 
of this gentleman, who contemplates 
making a purchase of some considerable 
value at our house? He has referred me 
to your Excellency.” And so saying he 
handed his new customer’s card to the 


Ambassador, who read the name and 
repeated it aloud. 
‘Ah! Monsieur Paul ‘Taschovich,” 


said the Ambassador. ‘ Oh yes, certainly. 
I know of him better than I know Azm. 
But I can give you all the information. 
He called here yesterday, bringing me 
a private packet from my cousin, Count 
Vladimir in Petersburg, with which he 
had charged himself.” 

“That is sufficient, your Excellency,” 
said Mr. Paynham, deferentially apolo- 
gising. 

The Ambassador seated himself at 
table as he added: “1 know his firm 
better than I know M. Paul personally. 
It is ‘‘Taschovich & Vogler ’—Russian 
and German, I think—very well known 
merchants with a large trade.” Here his 
Excellency sounded a handbell. 

“But,” continued the Ambassador, 
tapping his forehead with his pencil, 
“let us be sure we speak of the same 
person. Middle height, rather iron-grey 
hair, slightly bald, moustache “ j 

‘“Short, beard rather grizzled,” added 
Mr. Paynham, completing the portrait. 

“Yes, I should say so, certainly—as 
far as I know, a gentleman of highly 
respectable connections ; and above all, 
which is most important for you to know, 
‘'Taschovich & Vogler’ are commercially 
sans reproche.” 

“T am very much obliged, your Ex- 
cellency,” said Mr. Paynham, “and_ I 
must apologise for taking up your [x- 
( ellency’s time.” 

“Not in the least,” returned — the 
Ambassador; and sounding a bell, an 
attendant immediately appeared and 
showed Mr. Paynham out. 

The interview had been eminently 
satisfactory. But Mr. Paynham was of 
a nervous temperament, and the visit had 
upset him not a little. It occurred to 
him, too, that the doubt thrown by him on 
the dona fides of Mr. ‘Taschovich might so 
have offended that gentleman—foreigners 
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are so tetchy—though he did not show it, 
that perhaps he would decide against the 
diamond necklace, and he should see no 
more of him. <A customer lost by being 
too cautious! He returned to Bond 
Street. ‘The Russian gentleman had not 
repeated his visit as yet. However, he had 
mentioned that his call would be either 
“this afternoon or to-morrow,” so there 
was stilla chance. Mr, Paynham could not, 
however, refrain from blaming himself. for 
One 
can sometimes, as he reminded himself, 
be just a bit too clever. Had his manner 
been at all rude? He could not honestly 
accuse himself of actual rudeness; yet of 
course there must have been something 
rather pointed in his manner of addressing 
the customer, otherwise why should he 
have caught him up so quickly, and, as it 
were, protested against the unworthy 
suspicion? Well, there it was; and 
should the stranger return he would atone 
for any apparent incivility by the greatest 
possible courtesy and a display of the 
utmost confidence. As practically a junior 
partner in the firm, and_ responsible 
for the transaction of business, he would 
take care that the firm’s reputation for 
courteous attention should not suffer 
at his hands. And how remiss of 
him! if he had only asked for Mr. 
‘Taschovich’s address he could have sent 


the necklace by hand for him and _ his 
wife to see. Only, by the way, the 
Russian merchant had not mentioned 


the name of the hotel where they were 
staying. He was all anxiety for the 
return of the foreigner. 

Punctually at midday on the following 
morning Mr. Paynham’s increasing tension 
of mind was relieved by the appearance 
of the much-desired M. Paul Taschovich. 

“ Bh bien?” commenced the visitor in 
a tone of inquiry. 

Mr. Paynham was profuse in apologies. 

“1 very nearly forgot the appointment,” 
observed M. Paul Taschovich in a light- 
hearted way, “but fortunately I have 
some business in this quarter and so— 
me voit {” 

Mr. Paynham produced the necklace. 
Again Mr. ‘Taschovich admired it. But 
not quite so warmly as yesterday, He 
was not sure if madame would care about 
it, as she had seen another. 

“My fault!” thought Mr. Paynham ; 
but he only said, “* Indeed, sir ?” 

“ But as it is her birthday,” continued 
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““* Ah, Mr. Paynham, anything to show me?’” 
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M. Paul, “and coming from me, you see, 
she would like it even if it were less 
valuable.” 

“If madame only sees it,” said Mr. 
Paynham enthusiastically, “I am_ sure 
she will be charmed with it.” 

*“Well—you will let me show it her?” 
asked M. Paul Taschovich. 

“Oh, certainly!” said Mr. Paynham, 
with the readiest politeness, hoping thereby 
to make amends for his previous apparent 
suspicions. 

‘JT will take it with me,” said M. Paul, 
‘and if she doesn’t approve I'll ask her 
what she wou/d like, and I'll look at 
some other things. If madame approves 
I shall return and complete the purchase.” 

And the case, with the necklace dis- 
played inside on a bed of dark blue velvet, 
having been by this time carefully 
enveloped in a wrapper, was handed to 
M. Taschovich by Mr. Paynham, who 
insisted on attending him to the door and 
bowing in his very courtliest style. 

At the door Paul ‘Taschovich turned to 
Mr. Paynham suddenly and asked, “ Did 
you say that this necklace was unique ?” 

“As far as I know it is so,” answered 
Mr. Paynham. 

“What price would you ask, did you 
say, for a companion to this ?” inquired 
M. Paul, as if suddenly struck by an idea, 

Mr. Paynham considered, and then 
remembered the estimate he had made on 
the previous day. ‘We should have to 
offer £8000 for it, as this is,” he went on 
emphatically, “absolutely a great bargain 
at £5000—but we never go from our 
word—and an exact match for such a 
necklace, well, we should have to ask 
you at least £.goo0 for it.” 

“Soit!” exclaimed the Russian in a 
determined manner ; “at ail events, you 
might inquire for such a thing, and then, 
when I call in to-morrow, if there is one 
in the market at that price, you will let 
me know—eh ?—and I daresay we might 
do business. Au revoir /” 

Mr. Paynham was delighted. True, 
this necklace was fairly cheap at £5000, 
but he would make up the difference 
pretty well with another at £9000 or 
49500. So he retired to the inner office 
and set to work to make out an exact 
specification of the necklace, typed 
copies of which he would send round to 
certain leading members of the trade as 
a private circular, and also to a few 


eminent pawnbrokers into whose care 
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such a valuable object might have been 
confided. Zo all and several, Mr. 
faynham, on behalf of the firm, offered for 
a duplicate to this diamond necklace the 
sum of eight thousand pounds cash. 

After his return from luncheon he 
carefully read over the typed copies, and 
saw them stamped and duly posted. 


* * * * 


At this point, which we will consider 
as the end of the First Act, some license 
must be accorded to me, so that I may 
avail myself of the opportunity here 
afforded me of filling up the interval so 
satisfactorily as not to leave one weak 
link in the chain of narrative. 

The Russian merchant whom we now 
know as M. Paul ‘Taschovich, on leaving 
“ Craik & Sons” with the case containing 
the diamond necklace in his possession, 
was speedily conveyed by a hansom to 
the Grandopole Hotel, Charing Cross. 
Here he went up to his apartments, and 
having entered his dressing-room, with 
the jewel-case in his hand, was walking 
straight to the door leading into the 
bedroom of the suite, when he suddenly 
paused, considered, and finally, as if he 
had changed his first purpose, placed the 
parcel in a drawer of his dressing-table. 
Having done this, empty-handed he 
knocked at the door. 

“ Entrez,” was madame’s reply. 

Madame was still en peignoir, studying 
the daily papers. 

“Enfin, mon ami, vous voila arrivé!” 
exclaimed the lady somewhat petulantly. 

“Chére amie, je suis désolé: I was 
detained on business,” was Paul’s answer. 
“Mais pardonnez moi, et permettez que 
je vous laisse pour encore un petit quart 
d/heure, et alors, quand je reviendrai, nous 
irons déjeuner ensemble quelque part, 
n’est ce pas? Un petit quart d’heure 
seulement, et je suis a toi!” 

Then, leaning over her, he kissed her 
affectionately, and after waiting a second 
in order to pay scrupulous attention to 
her injunction to him to return as quickly 
as possible, he bade her au revoir and re- 
entered his dressing-room, while madame 
with a sigh quietly resumed her reading. 

M. Paul locked the door very quietly, 
considered for a few seconds as if in 
doubt, and then, after taking the jewel- 
case out of the drawer, he unscrewed a 
small key from his watch-chain, with 
which he opened a travelling bag and 
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took from out of it a handsome écrin 
of red morocco leather, on which was 
stamped in gilt letters a monogram con- 
sisting of letters so complicated as to be 
almost undecipherable. From this case 
he took a handsome pin and some studs, 
which he had evidently confided to it 


at haphazard, probably in the hurry of 


packing, and placed them in the drawer : 
then very carefully he removed the neck- 
lace from its own case and transferred it 
to the one bearing the corfplicated mono- 
gram. ‘The empty “ Craik & Sons ” case 
he deposited in the bag, which he quickly 
locked and then returned the key to its 
former place on his chain. 

After carefully examining the paper in 
which the jewel-case had been wrapped 
by Mr. Paynham, and perceiving thereon 
no signs of any address or of any writing, 
he wrapped up his own jewel-case, now 
containing the necklace, in this, and, 
having put on his hat and looked at his 
watch, hurried out on tiptoe into the 
corridor, ran down the stairs, and was out 
into the street without giving the gold- 
bedizened commissionaire time to open 
the glass door or to offer to procure him 
a cab. 

The whole of this transaction, from 
quitting “Craik & Sons” to issuing from 
the hotel, had occupied scarcely twenty- 
five minutes of his valuable time, and 
within another ten minutes M. Paul was 
in the private room of Haileybery’s, the 
ancient and well-known pawnbroking 
establishment belonging to one of the 
richest “uncles” in the world. Perhaps 
M. Paul quoted to himself, “O my 
prophetic soul, my uncle!” as he bowed 
to the representative of the firm of whom 
he had requested a private audience. 
Whether his “ prophetic soul” had fore- 
told him exactly what was going to happen 
itis not for me to conjecture. Anyway, 
there he was, and there was the managing 
partner of the firm requesting to know 
in what way he could serve his visitor. 

Monsieur Paul explained. ‘‘I am,” he 
said, “from the south just returned, and 
on my way back immediately to Peters- 
burg. Permit me, here is my card. 
You may know the name of our house.” 

Haileybery’s representative examined 
the card, and observed that he found the 
name was not unfamiliar to him. How- 
ever, to business. 

“I will not detain you,” continued 
M. Paul, with candid politeness: ‘ your 
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time is valuable, mine also, as I am here 
only to-day, and to-morrow I must leave 
for Petersburg. But unfortunately I find 
myself without the amount that I require 
in cash. It is small. I only want one 
hundred pounds for the next few hours— 
c'est a dire, jusqu’a demain matin.” 

“* And the security ?” inquired Hailey- 
bery’s representative. 

“Le voici!” and he presented the 
case. 

The _ representative 
house scrutinised it. 

“Ah!” said M. Paul, “the monogram 
engraved is that of myself and my wife. 
The case was made for me, and 
present, I think, for her birthday. From 
Rome it comes.” ‘Then, as the man of 
business opened the box and gazed on 
the diamonds, he went on, “They are 
‘ good value,’ are they not, monsieur ? ” 

“They are magnificent !” returned the 
connoisseur. “ Of course there will be no 
difficulty whatever. Will you take the 
cash in notes or a cheque? Our bankers 
are close at hand—not five minutes’ walk 
from here.” 

“Thank you, yes, I will prefer a 
cheque,” said M. Paul, “and then I can 
take it in what way is most convenient.” 
So the deposit was made, the receipt 
given, and M. Paul took the cheque. 

‘“‘T am not quite a stranger in London,” 
observed M. Paul, “‘ but your bank—will 
you have the great kindness to indicate 
it to me?” 

Now it so happened that Haileybery’s 
representative had been on the point of 
going out to luncheon as M. Paul arrived. 
So, being anxious to do a politeness to a 
foreigner and one perhaps who might 
introduce good business as a_ brother 
merchant, he said readily, “I am going in 
that direction: if you will wait a few 
seconds I will show you.” 

“You are too kind,” said M. Paul 
Taschovich, and in another five minutes 
he was being conducted by Haileybery’s 
representative to the banker’. Here 
“the man from Haileybery’s” showed 
him in, presented him to the cashier, 
guaranteed his own cheque, and then left 
him at the counter, M. Paul thanking 
him most heartily for his courtesy. 

The cheque was cashed in notes, and 
after chatting for a while with the cashier 
and the manager M. Paul bade them 
good morning and quitted the bank. 

“What's the name of the foreigner to 


of 


Haileybery’s 


is a 








whom the cheque is made out?” asked 
the manager when their new client had 
departed. 

“Paul Taschovich,” answered the 
cashier. ‘“ Haileybery’s gave me his card. 
He’s from some Russian house.” 


So M. Paul returned to his hotel. 
Madame awaited him. In great good 


spirits they went out to a late lunch. He 
told her he had been to borrow some 
ready coin, but she assured him there was 
no necessity to change any notes, because 
she had still plenty in reserve for their 
menus plaisirs and for the discharge of 


the hotel bill. Paul was delighted. 
Such a wife was indeed a_ treasure. 


Perhaps had he known that there was still 
“cornin Egypt”... . but his thoughts he 
kept entirely to himself, and the £100, 
in notes, remained in his pocket, intact. 
They passed the evening very happily in 
each other’s society. I should imagine 
that not a word passed between them 
as to any diamonds, nor was even the 
subject of a birthday present mentioned. 
“Trés chére,” said Paul to his wife, 
“nous allons partir demain par le train 
de Charing Cross 4 Paris wé@ Boulogne.” 
“Cher Paul,” answered his wife, who 
had no devotion to the prospect of 
staying in London one minute more than 
was necessary for business, “soit par 
Calais, soit par Boulogne, tour sera prét.” 


Leaving M. Paul and his wife to enjoy 
themselves about town, we will return to 
Haileybery’s representative, who, having 
taken about three-quarters of an hour 
over a comfortable lunch, is now to be 
found in his private office, reading a letter 
that has just been delivered. 

It is in the form of a private notification 


from Messrs. Craik & Sons, to this 
effect :— 
“Exact description of a Diamond 


Necklace, in the possession of Messrs. 
Cratk & Sons, who are prepared 
to offer £8000 for its duplicate. 
Early information required.” 
“Why,” murmured Haileybery’s repre- 
sentative to himself, as he reopened the 
case recently left with him as security 
for repayment of one hundred pounds, 
“this is the very thing! What a coinci- 
dence! ‘ However,” he reflected, some- 
what sadly, ‘‘it is not ours to deal with. 
But the depositor—where’s his card ? oh, 
I left it at the bank—the depositor might 
be open to an offer. We will see.” 
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With which soliloquy is closed the 
Second Act of the Drama in Diamonds. 


* * * * * 


An interval of a night between the end 
of the Second and the opening of the 
Third Act. ‘Time, noon of the following 
day. 

Interior of bedroom occupied by M. et 
Mme. ‘Taschovich in the Hotel Grando- 
pole. ‘Their portmanteaux and bags are 
ready for deportation. Madame has 
taken charge of rugs, overcoats and all 
such impedimenta except a leather jewel- 
case with “Craik & Sons ” engraved on it, 
which she has not seen because it is at 
this moment on the table at the elbow of 
Monsieur, who is in his dressing-room 
engaged in examining the bill, while 
the garcon-en-chef awaits its discharge. 
Monsieur enters the bedroom, and 
Madame confides her purse to his care. 
With this he returns to his own room, 
pays the bill, which is for one night only, 
gives the usual gratuity, and puts the case 
labelled ‘Craik & Sons” in his pocket. 
Then he accompanies Madame down- 
stairs, sees her into the cab, gives her 
final instructions, which she entirely com- 
prehends, as to securing a compartment, 
and after arranging to meet her on the 
platform as much before the departure of 
the train as may be possible, he raises 
his hat to her, and she is driven off to 
the station as he crosses the road and 
walks eastwards. So they pass out of the 
recollection of every one connected with 
the hotel, as people do who are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, and who have 
given no trouble and sufficient gratuities. 
Their names may have been correctly 
entered in the visitors’ book, or they may 
not. They have departed, and so far the 
hotel knows them no more. 

Once in the Strand, M. Paul hailed a 
hansom and bade the driver pull up at the 
corner of the street wherein the private 
door of the Haileybery establishment is 
situated. 

The Haileybery’s representative partner 
was to a certain extent pleased to see 
him: perhaps had this customer never 
returned he might from a strictly business 
point of view have been even better 
pleased. 

M. Paul Taschovich came to business 
at once. “I have not much time to 
spare,” said he, “and I come to redeem 
my pledge.” 

















The Haileybery representative bowed. 
“There was no hurry,” he said pleasantly. 

“Excuse me,” replied M. Paul, “ but 
there is. I leave now for Russia. Here 
is the ticket, and here are the hundred 
pounds,” and so saying he handed over 
the notes, which the man of business 
deftly inspected, and recognised as those 
he had given his customer on the day 
previous. 

“T had no necessity for them, I thank 
you, after all,” explained M. Paul. 


Then somewhat regretfully the Hailey- 
bery representative handed over to his 
customer the case containing the diamond 
necklace. 

Of course, it occurred to him that it 
was no part of his trade to inform this 
gentleman that this parure was evidently 
the very duplicate for which Messrs. 
Craik & Sons were offering £8000. Why 
should he put such a sum into a Russian 
merchant’s pocket without making a penny 
by the information ? No, it was a chance 


“Madame was still en’ peignoir, studying the daily papers.” 
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lost, and there was an end of it. Still, 
if the foreigner were inclined for a 
deal . . 

During the few seconds that his mind 
was occupied with this little matter of 
business, his customer had _ carefully 
wrapped and unwrapped the leather case, 
and was trying to fit it into one of his 
inside pockets. 

“Rather an awkward thing to carry, 
sir,” quoth the Haileybery representative, 
evincing such interest in the depositing 


of the jewels as would be naturally ex- 
pected from an “ uncle.” 

“Very,” muttered the foreign gentleman, 
frowning. ‘And they are not insured,” 
he added, as he unbuttoned his waistcoat 
and tried to force the case into a mysteri- 
ously placed breast-pocket. ‘‘ This,” he 
explained, “is where I always carry my 
valuables, but there are notes there and 
money, and —fesfe /—it is too big! I 
must see.” 

The case marked Craik & Sons occupied 
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his tail pocket, where, as a matter of fact, 
he did not attempt to insert it. 

Then he walked towards the door. 

“Tt is very dangerous to travel with 
anything so valuable,” observed the 
Haileybery partner astutely. 

“Tt is,” reflected M. Paul Taschovich, 
pausing. ‘‘ But they are for my wife. 
And what can I do?” He thought for 
a moment; then, shrugging his shoulders, 
he said, ‘I could sell them if I had time 
to go about, and,” he added, smiling, “ if 
I could find a purchaser.” 

Here was the very opportunity! What 
a chance ! 

“Well,” said the Haileybery manager 
deliberately, “if I—ahem—if I could be 
of any assistance ‘ 

“T thank you,” interrupted M. Paul, 
as, hastily looking up at the clock, he 
inquired, “Is that right?” 

‘** Five minutes fast,” was the answer. 

* Ah, then I must be off, and risk it,” 
he said ; “though,” and he hesitated with 
his hand on the latch of the door, “I 
think your advice is the best. It is 
dangerous to travel with these, and life 
is worth more than these diamonds.” 

* Quite so,” returned the man of busi- 
ness with promptitude. ‘What do you 
value them at?” 

“Ah, my dear sir,” was the answer, 
“a big sum. Seven thousand pounds. 
Not a penny less.” 

The representative of the Haileybery 
interest shook his head. If monsieur 
had said five or even six they might have 
done business. ! 





But seven ! 

“ Ah, well, there it is,” laughed M. 
Paul. “Ihave one or two things to do 
before I start, and so must not stop to 
bargain. Perhaps I might find some 
one: they would tell me at the hotel, 
or”—again consulting the clock—‘“at 
our Embassy.” And he opened the 
door. 

But in this brief time the expert valuer 
had decided. ‘One moment, sir,” he 
said impulsively, raising his voice. “‘ It is 
a large price, but I will buy them.” 

**Good,” returned the Russian, “ and I 
shall present the money instead of the 
jewels to my wife for her cadeau. But, 
comme je suis tres pressé, and we are 
both men of business, let us settle at 
once.” 

‘“‘ By all means,” agreed the intending 
purchaser, and he sat down to write a 
cheque while M. Paul filled up a receipt. 


” 
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“ But,” exclaimed M. Paul, “to cash 


” 


this? Ah—let me see—your banker— 

“Certainly, where I called with you 
yesterday,” interposed the acute Hailey- 
bery man. “I will come round with you 
again to-day, as it is for so large a sum.” 

“Many thanks,” said M. Paul. wt 
have a cab at the corner. 

So they both went to the bank, wise 
the cheque was cashed in notes, ‘‘ Which ” 
observed M. Paul, ‘are easier to stow 
away in my secret pockets than the case” 
and then, bidding good-bye to the repre- 
sentative of the Haileybery firm, he got 
into his cab, gave the man some direction, 
and drove off. 

The Haileybery representative rethained 
to chat with his friend the bank manager, 
but did not confide to him the entire story 
of the diamonds ; he merely said that he 
had done a good stroke of business that 
morning, and so with mutual congratu- 
lations they parted, and the Haileybery 
partner went back to his “ pop-shop.” 
There he re-read Craik & Sons’ circular, 
examined the diamonds, put the case into 
the iron safe, and having some business 
of special importance that required his 
immediate attention he deferred his visit 
to Craik & Sons for about an_ hour. 
However, at the end of that time, finding 
that at 3.30 he was unable to leave the 
office, he wired up to Mr. Paynham of 
Craik & Sons, requesting him to be good 
enough to come down and see him before 
business closed for the day, or if he could 
not, then he, representing Haileybery & 
Co., would call at Bond Street at 10.30 
to-morrow. 

The reply came, fixing 10.30 next 
morning, when Mr. Paynham would be 
happy to receive Haileybery’s _ repre- 
sentative. 

The Haileybery representative rubbed 
his hands and went home satisfied that a 
clear thousand pounds was as good as in 
his pocket. An excellent day’s work. 

+ * + * 


It was about 1.15 when, as we have 
seen, M. Paul, after carefully placing the 
bank notes in the inner pocket of his vest, 
and after bidding adieu to the Haileybery 
manager, jumped into a cab. 

It was 1.30 when, at Craik & Sons’, 
Bond Street, M. Paul ‘Taschovich 
descended, carrying a small parcel. 

“Ah, Mr. Paynham,” he exclaimed, 

‘me voici enfin! You did not despair?” 
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"Oh no, not for a moment.” Mr. 
Paynham was profusely polite. 

“To business. I have no time, as I 
am pressé,” went on M. Paul. “I buy 
your farure. Here is the money—five 
thousand in notes. ‘They are all right, 
eh?” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Paynham con- 
fidently, as he handed the “ flimsies” to 
his cashier while he himself made out the 
receipt. 

* And,” continued M. Paul, producing 
the “ Craik & Sons” case from his pocket, 
“this is yours. I have no need of it, and 
you might require it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Paynham ; 
“it may come in handy, perhaps, but as a 
matter of fact special cases are made for 
special articles, and we have our own 
marks to identify them with the articles 
to which they belong. Here is your 
receipt, sir. And,” he added, suddenly 
remembering the commission given to 
him on the day previous, “should I find 
a duplicate ?” 

“Ah!” interrupted M. Paul, “I forgot. 
I will not trouble you for that: this is 
quite sufficient. Perhaps when I am 
back in England again—— But do not 
proceed in the matter on my account. I 
may say, for certain, I shall not require 
it. Adieu!” 

And in a great hurry M. Paul ran down 
the steps, jumped into his hansom, and 
was away. 

“T am to the moment, my dear!” he 
exclaimed, as he found Madame on the 
platform at Charing Cross. 

“All the things are in, dear,” said 
Madame. ‘Then she asked, ina matter-of- 
fact way, “You saw the man and paid 
back his money, of course?” The lady 
was not, as may be guessed, what is under- 
stood by a ‘first-rate woman of business.” 

“ Naturellement /” answered her hus- 
band, and did not pursue the subject any 
further, as at that moment the starting 
bell rang and they were both bustled into 
their reserved compartment. 

“Any more going on?” Waving of 
flag, banging of doors. The express has 
started with M. et Mme. Paul Taschovich, 
en route per Boulogne and Paris for 
St. Petersburgh. 

So they pass out of the drama. 


* * * * 


The curtain is raised for Act IV. 
It is 10.30 a.m. next day, and punctu- 


ally the Haileybery representative, with a 
parcel carefully wrapped up, presenting 
himself at Craik & Sons’, Bond Street, 
is shown into Mr. Paynham’s sanctum. 

“Sorry I couldn’t come to see you 
yesterday,” commences the Haileybery 
man, enjoying by anticipation the delight 
and astonishment of Mr. Paynbam. 

“Don’t | mention it,” returned Mr. 
Paynham. “I would have saved you the 
trouble had I been free.” 

“Well,” continued the Haileybery 
manager, opening his case with as great 
an eye to effect as might any dramatically 
gifted King’s Counsel, “ you sent round 
to describe a diamond necklace in your 
possession.” 

“We did,” nodded Mr. Paynham. 

* And,” Haileybery’s manager went on, 
“ you offered £80co for its duplicate.” 

“That is so,” Mr. Paynham admitted, 
“ but-——” 

“* Allow me to finish,” said his business- 
like visitor. ‘ This case with its contents 
became my property yesterday. ‘The case, 
you observe, is of foreign make.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Paynham, “I see that.” 

“But,” continued the Haileybery 
manager, opening it and _ triumphantly 
displaying its contents, “‘what do you 
say to that, eh?” 

Mr. Paynham looked at the diamonds, 
examined them, and, with a gradually 
developing smile, said very quietly, “‘ Well, 
my dear sir, these are not the duplicates ; 
they are the diamonds themselves.” 

“ What !” almost screamed the Hailey- 
bery partner, turning pale and then very 
red. Then he recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to stammer out: ‘ Well, but you 

-you have the original—and this is its 
exact duplicate.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear friend,” answered 
Mr. Paynham composedly. ‘Then he 
summoned a_ confidential assistant--an 
expert, of course. ‘“‘ Mr. Smith,” said Mr. 
Paynham, “kindly give us the marks of 
this diamond necklace as entered ; and by 
the way,” he said, as he opened a drawer, 
“here is the case made for that necklace. 
It has our own private mark, and was 
returned to us yesterday. Mr. Smith, 
oblige me by showing the entries of the 
corresponding trade marks.” 

The Haileybery manager, equally an 
expert with the Bond Street jewellers, 
had only to take one look at the parure 
and the box, and another look at the facts 
of the case, whereof he was at once put 
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in possession down to the slightest detail 
by Mr. Paynham. 

“So,” exclaimed the unfortunate pawn- 
broker as he realised the whole truth, “I 
gave seven thousand for what you had 
sold for five! It’s an infernal swindle! 
T'll——” Then he jumped up: “ Where 
is the scoundrel ?” 

“We had the Russian Ambassador’s 
recommendation,” said Mr. Paynham. 

What the infuriated Haileybery partner 
had to say concerning the Russians 
generally cannét be repeated here. 

“You'd better consult your solicitor,” 
advised Mr, Paynham sagely. 

And away went the Haileybery partner 
in a fury. But solicitors and counsel 
learned in the law were, in this instance, 
like the physicians mentioned on the 
tombstone, “all in vain.” , 

“You see,” observed one _ learned 
counsel, “‘yow wanted to make a thou- 
sand pounds profit. The Russian paid 
you back your hundred—so far he was 
strictly honourable. He paid Mr. Payn- 
ham the £5000 asked for the jewels, so 
there again he was strictly honourable. 
He wanted to make a couple of thousand 
profit; and he did. You wanted to make 
a thousand profit, and—you didn’t. But 
after all you have the diamonds, and ? 

“But,” protested the Haileyberian 
speculator, “they're not worth eight 
thousand xow.” : 

“Perhaps they will be,” quoth the 
eminent K.C.; “you never know your 
luck.” 

“That’s true, 





” 


muttered the unhappy 


pawnbroker—“ you don’t. I can’t see 
where mine comes in,” 
* * * . 


But was it aswindle? It may have been, 
but, as more than one learned counsel 
has opined, where are you to fix it? 

The Russian swindled nobody: he raised 
false hopes ; he bought in a cheap market 
and sold out at a considerable profit. He 
may have intended, originally, to present 
the diamonds to his wife, but a “happy 
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thought ” had suddenly occurred to ‘him, 
and he proposed to himself to say nothing 
about the diamonds to his wife, who would 
not suffer, because “ what the eye doesn’t 
see the heart doesn’t grieve for,” and, as 
a merchant, aw fait with the custom of the 
trade, he saw a very fair chance of making 
a clear two thousand, as indeed he 
ultimately did. Had the pawnbroker not 
been so eager to make a thousand, and 
had he refused to give £7000 or even 
#6500, the Russian had only to return 
the necklace to Craik & Sons, regretting 
he could not buy it. Z do not say he 
would have done so, but there is no 
ground for saying he would not. As to 
the substitution of one case for another, 
the Russian did not wish to tell the 
pawnbroker from whom he had obtained 
the jewels. There was no harm in this: 
it was quite compatible with straight- 
forward dealing. Perhaps had Haileybery 
positively refused to give more than 4.6000 
the Russian might have been contented. 

Anyway, as Craik & Sons did not want 
to buy their own goods back again, except 
at a considerable reduction, Messrs. Hailey- 
bery may be regarded as the temporary 
sufferers to the tune of at all events 
#2500, taking the market value of the 
parure at say £4500; and the sharp 
manager would have had ‘to redouble his 
sharpness and put on it quite a fine edge 
in order to reinstate himself in the opinion 
of his friends and employers as a thoroughly 
‘cute man of business. 

Personally, I should be sorry to think 
that Madame Paul Taschovich knew 
anything at all about the scheme, if fraud 
it were, and I am of opinion that she 
never expected to receive a_ birthday 
present. ‘There is no proof that it was 
her birthday. Moreover, I should opine 
that she has never heard a word about 
diamonds from that day to this, All the 
same, I am sure she received from her 
husband a very handsome present on 
their return home, say of the value of 
#250 or thereabouts. And you can 
make a fair show with that sum. 











BY GEORG 


REAT men are and always will be 

a singularly fascinating study, 

the more so, I think, as they are 

typical of the. country to whose greatness 

they have added. In this respect, as in 

others, Bjornstjerne Bjornson stands out 

pre-eminent, unsurpassed, perhaps un- 

equalled. Impossible as it would be to 

picture a Bjérnson without a Norway, it 

would be equally futile attempting to re- 

verse the experiment and picture to one- 

self a Norway, as we know it, without a 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson. ‘The one 


. » + « is suited for the other 
As head and helmet matched together. 


Here, as often in the progress of the 
world, there is the interchange between 
cause and effect. They sometimes seem to 
overlap each other: not only has Norway 
reared and fostered and inspired Bjérnson, 
but the great Norseman has in his turn 
and in many ways moulded, shaped and 
improved the Norway of to-day. 

Not long ago Bjornson passed that 
milestone in the life of man, the three- 
score and ten—passed it with his head 
held high, his back straight, his eye as 
far-seeing and his heart as warm as ever. 
And Norway honoured her greatest son 
as it only falls to the lot of few men to 
be honoured, with a burst of grateful, 
spontaneous enthusiasm, that rose high 
above all old dissension and party feeling, 
a homage in which all joined, Denmark 
and Sweden and Finland, Germany and 
France and Italy and Holland, lowly 
peasants and kings and queens, personal 
friends—and their number is legion—and 
men and women in all parts of the world.* 
A truly well-earned tribute to Bjérnson 
the Writer—poet and playwright and 
novelist—to Bjérnson the Patriot and 
Politician, who has called to life that 
spirit of manly freedom which now rules 
Norway, to Bjérnson the Journalist, ever 
ready with his brilliant pen to aid a good 
cause, and to Bjornson the Man. 

One of his old friends has thus defined 
Bjornson’s ideal: a full, rich human 
life for every human being; pure air, 
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beauty, work, goodness and love. Not 
only has it been Bjérnson’s lot more 
than most of his fellow-men to lead 


his own life on these enviable but to 
many of us, alas, altogether unattainable 
lines, but he has always been a fervent 
and never-tiring champion of this ideal. 
He has fought for this, early and late, a 
most formidable foe of reaction, hypocrisy 
and moral slackness, often beset from 
more sides than one, but never swerving 
from his straight course and always fighting 
on the square. As Knut Mamsun says 
in his “Greeting” to Bjornson on his 


birthday : 


Du bruzte ei Svardet tie Stik 
Endvidere saa Du Dig oru tie de 
Saasedes Saar for Du gik. 


‘*Thou didst not use thy sword for stabbing, 
And before leaving the field thou didst look 
to the wounds of the wounded.” 


The leading Norwegian Conservative 
paper, perhaps Bjornson’s oldest and 
bitterest foe, wrote not without a certain 
grim humour, the day before his birth- 
day, that the generation, which has been 
hit by Bjornson’s thunderbolts, cannot 
help remembering them, and does not 
always bless the scourging storm ; but if 
asked whether they would wish the history 
of Norway for the last fifty years to have 
been without Bjérnstjerne Bjoérnson, the 
reply would be: His place is there, and 
we cannot imagine that place empty. 
““We have not forgotten his hard hits... 
but we wish especially to keep, with 
gratitude in our memory, the times when 
he led in many a severe fight, to spread 
light over the country, to build homes 
and to call forth a common feeling of 
joy, in the belief in life and mankind, in 
the hope of the onward march of Scandi- 
navia, and in the growth, the independ- 
ence, and the honour of Norway.” 

Fate meant Bjornson to be a warrior, 
though in the cause of progress and peace, 
and endowed him lavishly for his life’s 
work. The scion of a race of giants, he 
lived his early years in the midst of a 
grand and solemn country. His father 


* On his seventieth birthday Bjérnson received no less than six hundred and thirty telegrams ! 


Copyright 1903 by Georg Brochner. 
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was Pastor Peder Bjornson, of Bjorgan 
vicarage, in Koikne, Osterdalen. Pastor 
Bjérnson was a powerful man, springing 
from an ancient family of ‘ Storbonder,” 
large freehold farmers, whose lineage goes 
back to some of the old Norse kings ; but 
he used modestly to say that he was not 
a strong man, but his grandfather was. 
From his earliest boyhood Bjérnson loved 
the country—a love to which he has been 
ever faithful, having lived or at least had 
his home in the country nearly all his life, 
the last thirty years at Aulestad. Bjornson 
has always been a much-coveted model 
by painter and sculptor alike, and would 
probably have been so even if he had not 
been Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, and he has 
been hewn and modelled and _ painted 
times innumerable by some of Europe’s 
best artists. On several canvases, those 
of Verenskjold and Kroger, for instance, 
Bjornson is depicted at Aulestad. Ellen 
Key, the celebrated Swedish writer, does 
not altogether approve of this : she thinks 
the mountains and the fjords of his child- 
hood’s home would have made a better, 
a more appropriate background to Bjérn- 
son’s striking and remarkable figure. I 
venture to disagree with Miss Key. At 
least to the Bjornson of later years, to the 
Bjornson of to-day, it would be difficult 
to find a more befitting or harmonious 
setting than the wide, beautiful slopes of 
the Gansdale, over which there is such a 
delightful view from the many windows 
of Aulestad. From the balcony of that 
home, which Bjornson loves so dearly, 
high over the Gansa river, on its course 
Mjosen-wards, he has daily before him 
not only a country of great and character- 
istic beauty, but he can see his own fertile, 
well-tilled acres expanding; for almost 
every year, as the trees are felled and the 
many huge stones removed, he can watch 
his splendid herd of Thelemarken cows 
in the green fields, headed by the bell- 
cow, on their way to the birch forest ; 
he can see, too, scattered around over the 
mountain side some of “the thousand 
homes ” which he loves in the fulness of 
his big heart. They in return love and 
adore their poet and friend, who sang 
their praises in the very first verse of that 
song which has now for more than forty 
years been the National Anthem of 
Norway. The same verse Bjornson was 


good enough to write out for me not long 
ago—an interesting autograph, bold and 
characteristic, but not with much of the 
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It is for that 
reason I mention the fact. 

In one’s own mind the name of many 
a great man is closely linked together 


septuagenarian about it. 


with that of his home: Bismarck and 
Friedrichsriihe, Gladstone and Hawarden 
—and so it will be with Bjornson and 
Aulestad. If the powers, who look after 
“the eternal fitness of things,” had them- 
selves undertaken to make a home for 
Bjornson, they could not have rivalled, 
let alone improved upon, Aulestad. ‘There 
is width and there is breadth, an air as 
pure and as crisp as Bjornson would fain 
have it in every home, a quiet in which 
the tinkling of a cow-bell or of a goat-bell 
is perhaps the only sound heard for hours, 
Yet the pulses of the great world are 
heard and felt at distant Aulestad as they 
are heard in few other places. ‘True, the 
postman comes but once a day—it is a 
longish drive to Faaberg station—but when 
he does come he brings a small mountain 
of letters and books and papers, taking 
away with him many a message from the 
Master of Aulestad, to which the world, 
in its turn, eagerly listens, 

It is only necessary to pass the threshold 
of Aulestad to feel that this is a home in 
the best and fullest sense of the word, 
and that the good fairy of this home is 
Bjérnson’s charming wife. If averse to 
the use of superlatives one should have 
a care when writing about Mrs. Bjornson, 
lest they inadvertently slip into one’s pen. 
Fru Karoline Bjornson is three years 
younger than her husband; with her, as 
with him, time has indeed dealt kindly, 
but then the Bjornsons lead what may 
without exaggeration be called a model 
life, combining the refinement of Belgravia 
with certain good old rural customs. ‘Thus 
great punctuality is observed by every- 
body, and at eight o’clock there is a full 
muster at the breakfast-table, the centre 
of which is adorned by a _ huge old 
Norwegian tankard. ‘The morning is 
Bjornson’s best time for work ; walking 
up and down his large, light study—-there 
is not a dark room at Aulestad—his 
brilliant thoughts take shape and are 
transferred to paper; up and down he 
walks, for some three or four hours. 
Bj6rnson as a rule writes his own letters, 
but as regards much of his literary work 
his wife acts as private secretary. 

One o'clock is the dinner-hour, and 
after dinner Mr. and Mrs. Bjornson retire 
for a short rest, in order to again meet 























their guests in the drawing-room at half- 
past two for coffee, At five o’clock the post 
arrives, a great moment at Aulestad, when 
all assemble round the table in the warm, 
roomy hall. There are letters from far 
and near, from the Old World andthe New, 
and papers innumerable from home and 
abroad. kBjérnson (whose name or 
initials—who does not know the B. B. ?— 
are not unfrequently seen under articles in 
leading English, French and German, let 
alone Norwegian and Danish papers) is 
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its bonfire of logs of birchwood, the 
evening passes, too quickly almost, for it 
is “lights out” at ten o’clock at Aulestad. 
Apropos of lights, Aulestad is lighted 
inside and out, from the salon to the 
stables, by electricity, generated by a 
neighbouring mountain stream. 

A warm, restful green is the prevalent 
colour in the Bjérnsons’ house: green 
floor coverings, green doors, green tapestry, 
honest woven tapestry, silk in 
places, woollen in others. The 


some 
rooms 

















Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 


marvellously conversant with the world’s 
doings, and if he finds any news of signal 
importance he may occasionally read it 
aloud. ‘The reading of letters and papers 
is often resumed after the evening meal, 
served at seven o’clock, and sometimes 
Bjornson reads aloud (needless to say 
that he is a brilliant reader). He also 
relishes a good tale, and whether in the 
drawing-room or in the smoke-room, 
behind the music-room, where people 
gather round the large open fireplace with 


are delightfully pretty and cosy, comfort- 
able chairs and couches abound, old 
furniture and china, pictures, statuary 

paintings by Thaulow, Verenskjold and 
Sinding, three great Norwegian names, 
by Lenbach, the famous German painter 
of Bismarck and Moltke,—who has 
painted Bjérnson half a dozen times—by 
Kroyer and others, many of the paintings 
being dedicated to Mr. or Mrs. Bjérnson. 
There are portraits innumerable of their 
five children, especially of their 


two 
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beautiful daughters, the eldest, Berzlito, 
married to Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, Norwegian 
Minister of State in Stockholm, formerly 
his country’s representative in Washington, 
and the only child of Dr. Henrik Ibsen ; 
and Oaguy, the youngest, married to the 
well-known German publisher, Albert 
Langen. ‘The eldest son, Bjorn Bjornson, 
is the director of the new National 
Theatre in Christiania, Einor Bjornson is 
the managing director of a large trading 
and shipping company, and Erling Bjérn- 
son, an agriculturist of repute and who 
has also travelled much, lives at Aulestad. 

Aulestad is a large place, and its wide- 
famed hospitality can be gauged by the 
immense number of bedrooms—guest- 
rooms, as they are called in Scandinavia— 
and yet there are times when they are 
barely sufficient, when in the summer 
a cosmopolitan cluster of distinguished 
people is gathered round the Bjornsons’ 
hospitable table. There are many ingeni- 
ous devices at Aulestad; there is, for 
instance, a splendid loft above the stables, 
of which the work-a-day floor can be 
removed and the whole place transformed 
into a huge, quaint ball-room. Best of 
all, however, is the bath, with the new 
bath-house. In a picturesque mountain 
grove a stream, the same which a little 
lower down drives the dynamo, has been 
dammed up so as to form a splendid 
swimming-bath, whilst part of the water 
has been led through a large wooden 
spout, making a shower-bath fit for a 
centaur; a cataract of cold fresh water, 
which Bjornstjerne Bjérnson enjoys as 
much as any one. 

Bjornson, like Tolstoi, takes the greatest 
interest in farming, although he does not 
himself follow the plough, and would not 
think of allowing any of his men to use a 
plough like the one behind which Tolstoi 
has so often been depicted. No: Bjérnson 
is a thoroughly practical, up-to-date gentle- 
man farmer. He has the best breeds of 
cows and horses, the best and most ap- 
proved of appliances, the best constructed 
out-houses and stables—and_ everything 
is swept and garnished. He explains to 
you with the keenest interest the special 
advantages of a new pctato-raiser, or the 
peculiar feature of a newthreshing-machine. 
He will point out his best horses, bred at 
Aulestad, where the memory of his famous 
horse *‘Kougen” is still kept green, that 
wonderfully speedy trotter, which used 
to take Bjornson in his cariol, or sledge, 
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along the many beautiful roads of the 
neighbourhood at a tremendous pace. 
Bjornson is very fond of animals ; his first 
great friend, after his father, was a young 
foal, “ Blakken” by name, immortalised 
in one of his books; and these two 
friends soon found others—a little dog, 
a cat, and a pig. When  Bjornson 
went with his parents to see the 
neighbours down the valley, his friends 
used to accompany him; the dog 
and the cat were allowed to cross by 
the ferry, the pig had to swim across, 
and did swim across rather than be left 
behind. “We were all entertained,” 
says Bjornson, ‘‘each in his own fashion, 
and at night we went back again in 
the same style.” 

Fritz Thaulow, the famous Norwegian 
painter, tells how Bjérnson and his dog, 
many years ago, came driving up to the 
Thaulows’ house at Vestre Aker. “ Put 
the horse in the sun,” he shouted; “I 
have just received some money from 
Hegel (his publisher), and now the horse 
shall have a rest at my expense.” 

A walk with Bjérnson is a true pleasure, 
and he always fascinates his_ listener, 
whatever be the subject taken up for 
discussion. He isstill an excellent walker, 
and even a steep and mountainous path- 
way does not seem to trouble him. Many 
a view and many a spot has its own little 
tale. We once came to a particularly 
picturesque point right above the Gansa, 
from which there is a magnificent view 
up and down the valley. Once a wolf 
was pursuing a fox, which, very hard 
pressed, went over the precipice, but, luckily 
for itself, it managed to get entangled, or 
to hold on to some roots just below the 
crest, whilst the wolf in its hot pursuit 
went over, and was found killed at the 
bottom of the rock by a man, who had 
witnessed the episode from the other side 
of the river. ‘I always tell this tale 
here,” Bjornson adds, with a humorous 
smile. Now there are no longer any 
wolves in the neighbourhood of Aulestad ; 
but when in the summer the cowherd, 
who has been in Bjérnson’s service for 
over twenty years, as have others of the 
servants, takes the cows to the “ Sater,” 
a good distance off, he may expect a visit 
from a bear. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bjérnson have travelled 
much and often, and have lived for a 
time in Denmark, in Finland, in Germany, 
in France, and in Italy. Bjornson has 




























also paid a visit to the United States, 
during the winter 1880-81, spending 
three months at Boston, some time in 
New York, and some time amongst the 
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of the most interesting men and women 
of the age ; but although often and press- 
ingly invited, he has never yet visited 
England, 
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and never met Gladstone, 

















Bjornstjerne Bjornson in his balcony at Aulestad. 


Scandinavians in the West; but the 
winter was severe, there was much snow, 
and Bjornson did not get so far as he 
had intended. It goes without saying 
that Bjornson has made a host of friends 
on his many travels, including a number 





who must have had many thoughts and 
sympathies in common with “Gubben 
paa Aulestad,” as some people, taking 
time by the forelock, are beginning to 
call Bjornson. Few men seem to have 
made a greater impression upon him 
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than Garibaldi, whose wonderfully deep 
and mellow voice Bjornson still  dis- 
tinctly remembers, and one of whose 
letters he still preserves at Aulestad. 
Few have written about Bjornson with- 
out yiclding to the temptation of comparing 
their hero with his own beloved Norway ; 
and one can hardly wonder at this. For 
do we not in Bjornson find the power 
and the grandeur of its mighty mountains, 
the bracing, invigorating freedom and 
freshness of its glorious sea, the pure 
clearness of its air, the longing unrest of 
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more pregnant in all its shortness than 
the very title of one of his last plays, 
Laboremus! “Let us work!” says 
Bjornson, and he says it with the weight 
and the authority which half a century 
of unceasing and fruitful labour gives. 
“ Let us work,” he says, ‘‘for freedom, 
for truth, for right, for purity—and for 
peace!” Bjornson, the hero of many a 


hard-fought battle, has a right greater 
than that of most men to plead this cause. 
“If any one should ask me,” Bjérnson 
said, on the occasion of his last birthday. 














Bjirnstjerne Bjdrnson and his wife in their drawing-room at Aulestad. 


its drifting clouds, the unflinching eye 
and lofty sweep of its royal eagle, the 
depth of its dark forests, the sunshine and 
warmth of its broad valleys? All these 
Bjornson has sung as no one else did, 
all these ‘we find in his work ; but we 
also find, in the man and in his work, a 
humanity so warm, so wide, so fervent, 
as but few possess; a humanity full of 
a sunny hope in the future of mankind, 
but one which both gives and _ takes. 
I have never heard of Bjérnson having 
a motto of his own, but he has, in any 
case, given to the world many terse 
and subtle words and sentences, few 


“what I would consider the best thing 
that could happen to the people of 
Norway, I wovld answer, that the 
younger amongst us—the youngest among 
us—-may live to see something so great 
happening, that it will come like the 
sound of distant bells through the air, 
come from all corners of the world at 
one time, and that they, when involun- 
tarily asking themselves ‘What is this ?’ 
will answer: ‘It is the peace of the world 
the beHs are heralding.’ 

“It is coming, and if some people say 
that it is against the law of nature, I 
will only remind them that these are the 

















bells that rang through the very depth 
of Christ’s teaching ; these are the bells 
the ring of which is heard through the 
very core of all time and great preaching 
of the Great; and this much I say: If 
this is not the truest instinct of mankind, 
and if this instinct has not been given 
us in order that it may become the way 
of the future—then all is vanity and 
lies. 

‘But the truth is, that this cause has 
never before been taken in hand, wholly 
and greatly, till now, when the nations 
begin to rule their own fate, and now it 
is growing from day to day, and I am 
not wishing or saying too much, when 
I think that the younger or the youngest 
amongst us may some day hear, as it 
were, the air full of distant great bells— 
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then comes the majesty of mankind, for 
that is the world’s Peace. . . .” 

And the world will hear more of 
Bjornson’s work in the cause of the 
world’s peace, and who shall say that his 
prophecy will not come true? He hasa 
far-seeing eye, and has in much proved 
himself a prophet and a seer. But about 
him Knut Hamsun has prophesied in 
his ‘ Greeting” that one night the 
mountains will stand listening along the 
long coast of Norway—no one answers, 
Norway is silent—for when his voice is 
silenced there will be stillness in Norway ! 

But there is yet a ring of youth and 
power in Bjornson’s voice ; his head is 
still held high, his back is straight, his 
eye is as far-seeing and his heart as warm 
as ever. 





THE THRALL SONG. 


BY MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


N the Kingdom which is ours, 


Free from any laws at all, 


Here’s how we'll divide the pow’rs: 
You'll be Qucen—and [ll be thrall. 


You shall sit in splendid state, 
With the sceptre and the ball ; 
Meek upon your smile will wait 


One, obedient, serving thrall. 


Still, as Queens go, you’ll be poor ; 


Armies neither large nor small, 


Pushed to make your throne endure -— 
Queen,—with but a single thrall ! 


More than ermine, crown, or pelf, 


My possessions we must call. 
With a whole Queen to himself, 
Think—the glory of this thrall! 


‘ 
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BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Imagination, the source of all our passions 
and all our errors, so far from controlling the will, 
becomes its substitute.” 

VOLTAIRE. 


\ Y HILST Mrs. Marblay was utter- 
\ ing her complaint to the Leddle 
sisters, another group, composed 
of individuals in the front rank of Franton 
and Cumbersborough society, had collected 
round the vicar’s wife, Mrs. Gillespie. 
She had been the daughter of an eminent 
Under-secretary, and she had something, 
therefore, of past official life to raise her 
above the dead level of rustic prejudices. 
Some ladies made no secret of their pre- 
ference for her opinion rather than that 
of the Dowager-Duchess on any particu- 
larly fine point in etiquette. ‘lhe present 
dilemma had reference to the invitations 
for the annual subscription ball, which 
always took place on the Monday after 
Whitsun, in aid of the local Cottage 
Hospital. Lady patronesses, especially 
chosen from the large and mixed hospital 
committee, organised the entertainment, 
bought the tickets at a reduction, and 
distributed them to the “suitable.” In 
reality it was several private dances amalga- 
mated into one function : careful hostesses 
found the arrangement economical, and 
it was also a great business and distrac- 
tion. The tyranny of the executive 
(newly elected each autumn), the badness 
of the supper, the impossibility of getting 
asked to the affair unless one had “a 
friend at Court”; the dresses one saw 
when one was found worthy of admission ; 
the strange, often injudicious, conduct 
which never failed to take place on the 
part of some, at least, of those present ; 
the speculations for days before, the 
gossip for days after the event, kept 
a number of elderly, or bedridden, or 
disappointed, or philosophic, or cynical 
persons not merely alive but eager to live. 
The Charity Ball was to Cumbersborough 
circles what the soul is to the body—the 
fountain of all emotions. 
“Ought Miss Sussex to be asked ?” was 
the question presented to Mrs. Gillespie’s 


consideration. 
was a subscriber and the supreme 
patroness, but it was her rule, in order 
to avoid the peril of exciting jealousies, 
never to send out, or initial, or suggest 
the sending, of an invitation card. She 
observed this Quixotic resolve with such 
scrupulosity that, although she always 
sent flowers and fruit for the table and 
three footmen to direct the waiters of 
the leading confectioner, she herself did 
not attend the ball—again in order to 
avoid the danger of seeming to notice 
one lady more than another. ‘‘ One can’t 
be too careful,” she would say to her 
real friends—who all lived in London, 
and thought her rather tiresome and 
never wanted her at their parties. It 
was felt that the Duchess could not ask 
Jennie to the ball. On the other hand, 
would she not think it a strange oversight 
if her own second cousin (and an 
acknowledged relationship into the bar- 
gain) were left out in the cold ? 

“She must be asked, of course,” said 
Mrs, Gillespie. ‘And how in the world 
was she forgotten ?” 

Mrs. Howland, the wife of Colonel 
Howland, did not know. Mrs. Puddifant, 
the wife of Edgeham Puddifant, M.P., 
declared that the matter had only just 
been brought to her notice. Mrs, 
Bouverie-Copeland, the widow of the late 
Charles Bouverie-Copeland, Q.C., could 
but express profound regret at the awkward- 
ness of the whole situation. 

‘Is Miss Sussex to be regarded gud 
school - governess or gud a_baronet’s 
daughter ?” as she put it, having mastered 
precision in thought under the guidance 
of the deceased barrister. ‘‘ Would one 
be accused of favouritism if one governess 
were asked and not another? Wouldn't 
it be thought snobbish to make a glaring 
distinction in Miss Sussex’s case ?” 

“We run that risk,” said Mrs. Gillespie ; 
“ but I’m afraid it is unavoidable. Perhaps 
she won’t accept.” 

‘‘Mr. Federan has accepted,” said 
Mrs. Howland. ‘‘ Men are so scarce, one 
had toask him,” she added, apologetically. 

“You were quite right,” said Mrs. 
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Gillespie. “ He seems very gentlemanly, 
and the Federans are quite nice people.” 

“But,” observed Mrs. Howland, “if 
Miss Sussex comes, I hope she won’t 
dance with him the whole evenirg. In 
that case, he is as good as no man at 
all so far as the rest are concerned.” 
She had three unmarried daughters. 

“ach lady had a keen sense of humour 
where the others were droll, and, ex- 
changing sly twinkling glances which 
meant, “She wants Federan for one of 
her own girls,” they separated with every 
outward manifestation of neighbourly 
love. 

When the Miss Leddles entered their 
house, they found that Jennie had gone 
to her room. In crossing the garden her 
hat had caught in a lilac bough, and 
much as she enjoyed talking to Federan 
—perhaps because she liked him—she 
would not remain with him while she 
had doubts about her appearance. He 
made a bitter remark when she seemed 
more interested in her own hair than in 
his conversation, and as he watched her 
move away, holding her long dress in 
one hand and her hat with the other, he 
had mournful thoughts on the lightness 
of women’s minds, 

“She doesn’t care two straws about 
me,” he murmured. 

Jennie glanced in her mirror, and then 
smiled from the window to Federan, who 
had remained standing where she had 
left him, on the lawn. He was hand- 
some, she thought, and then she _ re- 
proached herseif for attaching so much 
importance to mere looks. Was he in 
love with her? He wished her to think 
so. She sat, well concealed by the dimity 
curtains, and rested her face on her hands 
while she considered him slowly. It was 
her habit to think rather than to observe, 
to imagine rather than to penetrate ; and 
her fancy, once attracted, wove such 
colours round its object, threw such lights 
and shades upon it, invested it with such 
rare, strange qualities, that, at the close, 
it became an image of what was not, 
painted by a caprice which owned no 
law. 

At first the young man seemed a mere 
figure in the landscape which stretched 
away to the church-fields—two paddocks 
separated by a wide path and bordered 
by tallelms. The sweethearts of Franton 
walked, on Sunday afternoons, in these 
pleasant acres, or sat on the fence, or, 
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when the season was dry, on the banks 
of the long ditch, kicking their heels and 
working patterns with sticks in the dust. 
Now the roadway, chequered by long 
shadows and brilliant bars of sunshine, 
was deserted : a few birds hopped about, 
and sometimes a twig fell, or a young 
rabbit rushed into the open. The sky 
was a little troubled, and its delicate blue 
was veiled by gathering clouds more violet 
than grey; now and then a sharp gust 
of wind made the tree-tops sway and the 
leaves rustle in unison. Far away the 
low purple hills stood clearly—as they 
do before rain—against the horizon ; the 
cottage roofs up the high road were red, 
or red-grey with lichen, or red-green with 
moss ; from every kitchen chimney the 
smoke rose in gusts and sudden. flights ; 
and the light upon the pasture-land 
showed up the strange changing hues of 
the grass, now emerald dark, now yellow, 
now sunburnt to the colour of dust or 
sand or hay. It was like one of Con- 
stable’s pictures, Jennie thought, remem- 
bering hours she had once spent in 
former days with an old friend in the 
National Gallery. But she did not wish 
to remember that old friend now, and 
she looked again at Federan. Franton 
she knew, and its slow-thinking, slow- 
moving people were not for her. Business 
was their life ; romance was hers—good 
in itself even though nothing came of 
it. She had tried to hide her soul out 
of sight ; her mother, the Miss Leddles— 
no one knew her thoughts or feelings ; 
the music burning at her heart like wine 
was inaudible ; the wonder at the world, 
the desire for love, the passionate fear 
of disillusion, the reluctance to hear all 
that could be heard lest she should hear 
too much—these were her own secrets, 
never to be told. She knew every word 
of “The Triumph of Time”; she had 
never loved, and she had never been 
deceived—yet the lines she found herself 
constantly repeating were these : 





I shall go my ways, tread out my measure, 
Fill the days of my daily breath 

With fugitive things not good to treasure, 
Do as the world doth, say as it saith; 

But if we had loved each other—— 


“But if we had loved each other.” 
Surely the bitterest woe of human des- 
tinies was in that cry. It was not a 


reproach—for who can love at will? Still, 
that was the foregone alternative in so 
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many lives; either the man or the woman 
had to feel that the one thing which could 
make all the difference was lacking. 
Generally, in self-mockery, they drove the 
eternal bad bargain ; finding the hope too 
far away, they took the disappointment, 
which is always so terribly close. ‘This 
she would never do, she thought; and 
again she looked at Federan. 

One still finds, in provincial or yeoman 
families of good stock, a strength and 
beauty which seems a survival of the old 
traditions. ‘The solicitor’s son, who was 
of Norse extraction, seemed the prompt, 
gay, fearless Siegfried of the Hero-book— 
Dragon-killer and Prince-royal, blacksmith 
and horse-subduer, handsome, as the old 
singer has expressed it, ‘“‘as if he were 
limned on parchment by a master’s art,” 
which is the best way of saying that he 
fulfilled incomparably the romantic ideal. 
“very woman who saw him felt and ac- 
knowledged his charm ; he was, moreover, 
the finest rider in the county ; he had won 
the Victoria Cross and the Challenge Cup 
of the Frampshire steeplechase. Jennie 
decided that he was superb, and from 
that hour the mystery in tragic love was 
no mystery to her. 


And she said, ‘* O Sigurd, Sigurd, now hearken 
while I swear 

That the day shall die for ever and the sun to 
blackness wear, 

Ere I forget thee, Sigurd, as I lie ’twixt wood 
and sea 

In the little land of Lymdale and the house that 
fostered me.” 


That was the promise of Brynhild to 
her lover, and as the words came to the 
girl, it seemed her promise also—her 
promise to Federan. ‘The rising wind 
moaned in the chimney and shook many 
blossoms to the ground; the hill lines 
deepened, the little tame rook that often 
cawed ‘on her window-sill now perched 
there in silence with his head on one side, 
as though he were listening for the sound 
of the sharp summer rain in the laburnum 
trees. Jennie recalled Gerald’s glances, 
the things he had said, the pressure of 
his hand when he said good-night and 
good-morning. She had been told that 
he was a flirt, that his affections were 
sudden and brief, and her heart con- 
tracted painfully at the thought of the 
several girls he had cared for in the past. 
Each must have left her trace and impress 
—if not for deep, certainly for long 
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continuance on his memory. The element 
of sun and azure which should be the 
perpetual atmosphere of first love had 
already, with Jennie, the sea’s wild throb 
and salt. Was Federan merely trifling 
with her, as he had trifled with others ? 
Conscious, and almost fearing the intensity 
of her feelings, she had also an instinctive 
certainty that the young man was, this 
time, very much in earnest. But her 
reverie had made her nervous, and before 
she ventured downstairs she read some 
quiet pages from “‘The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
and tried to think about Christian’s con- 
versation with Piety. 


Charlotte, the maid in the kitchen, was 
cutting a lemon into singular designs for 
the garniture of the roast veal, when the 
postman, dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
tapped at the back door. She saw him 
first passing the window, and she could 
not believe her own eyes. 

“La! Mr. Staylings!” she exclaimed, 
lifting the latch : “‘whatever is the matter?” 
Her face was crimson, for although she 
had no reason to suppose her charms 
had upset his judgment, she was wonder- 
ing wildly whether he had come, driven 
by some inscrutable and unaccountable 
impulse, to make her an offer of marriage. 
Simple women in the country are never 
wholly unprepared for miracles. 

“Is Miss Sussex at home?” said he. 
“ Here’s a letter I have overlooked some- 
how. It ought to ha’ been delivered 
yesterday.” 

Charlotte, bitterly disappointed, dropped 
into a chair and returned by degrees to 
the dulness of a world in which probabili- 
ties were far too common. On recovering 
from her trance, she stared so mournfully 
at Staylings that the staid man, in spite 
of his better knowledge, felt guilty. 

“Don’t look at me like that; it’s an 
accident that might happen at any time,” 
said he. ‘ Had I better see Miss Sussex 
myself? ” 

“The funny thing is,” answered 
Charlotte, in a confidential, alluring 
manner, “that she has been asking for 
letters ever since she has been here, as 
though she was expecting one. She has 
come down morning after morning, and 
sort of looked at the sideboard—without 
seeming to look. Lately she has gone by 
without looking for it. She has got bright 
again. I do wonder whether this is the 
letter.” 


” 
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Staylings shuffled on his feet, and fixed 
a wistful gaze on the garden gate. 

‘Pleasant as this is, miss,” he said, at 
last, “‘I must be getting on.” 

He lingered a moment or two longer 
—not because he wished to stay, but 
because Charlotte’s wronged air made it 
difficult for him to go. When he finally 
left it was on tiptoe—as though he were 
creeping out of church before the Litany 
began. As he went, he murmured again, 
with an imbecile, propitiating smile: 
* Pleasant as this is rc 

The delayed letter was brought to 
Jennie, by Miss Leddle’s orders, when 
they were all sitting on the lawn taking 
coffee after their early dinner. It was a 
rule of the house that no messages of 
any description should be delivered im- 
mediately before or during a meal. Old 
Mr. Leddle had established the custom, 
and in forty years it had never been 
relaxed. Federan saw Jennie turn pale 
when she examined the envelope. She 
opened it at last, and read its contents 
with a changing countenance, sometimes 
smiling and sometimes a little vexed. 
Then, encountering the inquisitive glance 
of Miss Daisy, she pressed her brow with 
her hand, slipped the letter where some 
flowers were thrust in her bodice, and 
looked away into the distance quietly. 
The aunts, whom Gerald had annoyed by 
coming to the table very late and eating 
salad only, pursed up their lips, lifted 
their eyebrows, and otherwise indicated 
a hope that he was not blind to Miss 
Sussex’s agitation. They were becoming 
hourly more jealous of her influence ; she 
was not of their class—a good class, with 
much pride of its own ; to them she repre- 
sented, in spite of her poverty, the frivolous 
world of fashionable, shameless women, 
who were considered good so long as they 
kept out of gross scandals, and beautiful 
if they used enough paint and _hair-dye. 
There is no loving-kindness even in the 
best of provincial Christians for ll- 
behaved members of the aristocracy ; 
there is rather a fierce consuming wrath 
and a desire for swift vengeance. Re- 
volution and the democratic spirit in 
England come, not as they do elsewhere 
in Europe from the common people, but 
from the solid wage-paying and wage- 
inheriting of the nation. Miss Leddle’s 
suspicion of Jennie expressed the normal 
attitude of the highly respectable country- 
bred toward a girl brought up among 
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titled or well-known persons in London. 
The word “fast” conveyed precisely 
Miss Daisy’s opinon of the outsider’s 
dangerous qualities; and Miss Leddle 
could not see why her nephew should 
allow himself to be made a plaything of 
by a foolish attachment. That Sunday 
afternoon the two spinsters, interested 
in Franton and Cumbersborough gossip 
only, were unusually irritated because 
Jennie, in the hope of entertaining them, 
had told anecdotes during dinner about 
the celebrities her father had known and 
she had met. Was she trying to dazzle 
them? Did she ask them to think that 
folk who were mentioned in the news- 
papers had quality of another and better 
sort than the landed gentry of Frampshire? 
Talk about Miss Tredegar of the Manor, 
or Lady Jane Ricksworth of the Hall, or 
the Bagot-Hubbards, or the Pangbournes, 
was always well worth hearing, but who— 
out of London—cared two buttons for 
London people? Had Jennie ever lived 
or visited much in provincial society she 
would have known this. Not knowing it, 
she wondered in vain why the sisters were 
so sullen. 

“Your coffee is getting cold,” said 
Federan, unable to bear the silence any 
longer. “I wish I could take your 
interest in the clouds !” 

She was still leaning back in the wicker- 
work chair; her hat was pulled over her 
brow, her one strictly beautiful feature— 
but he could see a heavy coil of chestnut 
hair at the nape of her neck, and her 
delicate chin, and her curved mouth, and 
the tip of her straight nose. The one 
luxury Sir Fortescue had been able to 
afford his daughter was a horse ; she was 
too tall to look her best in the saddle, but 
she rode well, and by riding she had 
gained a suppleness and grace which 
showed to great advantage when she was 
either walking or dancing or resting. 
She reminded Federan of the slender, 
elegant goddesses, with slight hips and 
long limbs, of modern sculpture—fragile 
but not heroic, lovely but not com- 
manding, bewitching but not terrible, 
tender but not passionate. He had often 
bought magazines which contained photo- 
graphs of these marble women exhibited 
in the Salon and the Academy, and he 
had always destroyed them in anger 
because they seemed to him artificial, 
misleading types of excellence. Yet here, 
at last, before his eyes was the imagined 
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unattainable in actual flesh and blood. 
He too read poetry, and he too had a 
memory for fine lines : 


Through thy garments the grace of thee glows, 


occurred to him as he studied her, but 
his aunts disturbed him by their presence: 
he wanted to be alone with Jennie in the 
garden of lilacs. 

“A very old friend of mine is on his 
way home from West Africa,” said the 
girl; “this letter is from him. He has 
known me ever since I was a child. 
I had not heard from him for a whole 
year.” She laughed nervously, as people 
often do from force of habit: the sound 
has the notes but not the inspiration 
of mirth, and for the proud it is often 
a way of sobbing. -‘I was just beginning 
to forget him. I suppose it was because 
I had not heard.” 

Miss Leddle and Miss Daisy expressed 
their displeasure at this strange turn in the 
conversation by rising with much dignity 
from their chairs, and moving, like timid 
geese, across the lawn into the house. 

Federan was so glad at their departure 
that he forgot its ominous abruptness, 
and Jennie was so absorbed in her own 
thoughts that she had already seemed 
alone for some time. 

“Why did your friend go away ?” asked 
Gerald. 

“He went away to make a fortune,” 
said the girl. 

“Has he made it ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T used to wonder why men wanted 
money. I shall never wonder again. It 
isn’t because they are vulgar—half the 
time it is because they wish to buy some- 
thing beautiful. Beauty and happiness 
are so costly. Think how humiliating it 
is to say to yourself, ‘I love that woman. 
If she were my wife I could believe in 
all the big ideas ; I could lead a life with 
joy in it, and take the sorrow of death, 
and believe in the world to come and 
the goodness of God; I could work— 
and I would be faithful. But—but—but 
—where’s the money for the first step— 
just the first step?’ When the steady, 
dull ones come to that point, they either 
marry money or a useful drudge. When 
the passionate ones come to it, they 
won't quite sell their souls, but they 
Over-eat and over-drink, and they try to 
forget what they really want. Just when 
they think they have forgotten, some one 
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will sing a song, or they’ll see a picture, 
or there will be something in an early 
morning or in the sky at night, or they 
will meet a woman—just the kind of 
woman they had buried with their old 
poetry books--and then the remorse and 
the self-condemnation and the self-disgust 
begin all over again, but ten hundred thou- 
sand times worse. A man is never happy 
with the second best, or the third best, or, 
indeed, with anything less than the ideal 
he is capable of imagining. So long as 
he can imagine something better than 
what he possesses already—so long as he 
can feel that he has missed something 
he might have had but for ill luck or no 
chance, he’s bound to be miserable.” 

Blind jealousy of the absent friend had 
given Federan a greater vehemence than 
he showed as a rule in conversation. He 
felt that he was defending his own past, 
possibly his own future. 

Miss Leddle, who sat at her bedroom 
window, which commanded a view of the 
garden, trembled at the sound of her 
nephew’s voice. She could not hear his 
words, but the air had caught the spell 
and electricity of emotion. 

Jennie answered him quickly, lest by 
saying too much he should hurry them 
both into avowals which were not quite 
ripe yet for declaration, and spoil a sus- 
pense which was not wholly suspense but 
rather a day-dream from which she was 
most unwilling to be roused. If he had 
asked her then whether she loved him, 
she could not have given the right answer. 
To know a truth in one’s soul is by no 
means the same thing as being able to 
confess it in plain speech ; great passions 
and beliefs live, no doubt, from the 
moment of their first conception in the 
mind, but the life is a seed-tlife—they 
have to grow into vigour secretly, till 
at last the unutterable and indefinable 
sentimnent deepens into the dominating 
and acknowledged influence of a life. 
Love is in its most exquisite phase 
perhaps when it is stealing force from 
every thought, gaining mastership, here a 
little and there a little, from every word 
and look and action—when it is still to be 
argued with, still to be doubted, put 
down, and wisely controlled. Jennie was 
now certain enough of Federan to ignore 
the perilousness of her own position ; she 
was like a swimmer who, exultant in 
overcoming great waves, forgets the under- 
current. 
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“ This friend of mine,” she said, pleased 
at Gerald’s display of feeling, ‘‘is not like 
you. With work, a friend, and a pipe, he 
feels himself already next door to heaven. 
He would call everything that you and I 
might wonder about ‘obvious.’ Some- 
times I think him clever ; sometimes I 
am half afraid that he is stupid.” 

“Ts he in love with you?” asked 
Federan. 

** Surely not.” 

“Then let me see you tear up his letter.” 

Her instinct was to obey, but she 
repressed the craving as a weakness. 

“T couldn’t do that. I must read it 
again.” 

“Tl burn to-night every letter I 
possess—if you will only tear up this 
one,” he exclaimed. 

The unfortunate allusion to his own 
correspondence drove the colour from her 
cheeks and added fervour to her resolve : 
“Some letters are better burnt. ‘This 
kind of a letter is better kept. I'll go in 
now and answer it.” 

She left her chair and walked away 
toward the house, re-reading her friend’s 
communication as she went. Federan, 
heart-sick with jealousy, admiring her body, 
fearing her spirit, and blind to the offence 
he had given, followed. But Miss Daisy 
called to him from her window: “ Don’t 
smoke in the drawing-room, Gerald !” 

“The most awful room in the house !” 
he exclaimed angrily: ‘not a chair one 
can sit in, a little table at every turn, a 
piano that is always locked on Sundays, 
lamps that give no light, and photographs 
of all the relatives I detest! Is it 
necessary to ask me not to go there?” 

Jennie was now out of sight. With an 
oath and a scowl, he turned away toward 
the road which led to the supposed coal 
district round Franton Manor. 


CHAPTER V. 


**Ve are like them that sleep on the top ofa mast, 
for the Dead Sea is under you—a gulf that hath 
no bottom. . . . Simple said, ‘I see no danger’; 
Sloth said, ‘Yet a little more sleep’; and Pre- 
sumption said, ‘Every tub must stand upon its 
own bottom.’ And so they lay down to sleep 
again.” —JOHN BuNyYAN (Zhe Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress). 

Jennie’s letter was dated from some 
station in Nigeria, and it ran as follows :— 
“My DEAR, DEAR ROSE AND MOON, 


(My little pocket copy of old 
Khayyam may be an excuse for the form of 
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address--in case you resent my lapse into 
metaphor). Rose and Moon, therefore, I 
repeat. You knowhow! hate writing. The 
moment the pen gets into my hand it begins 
to jump about. If I could whistle all I 
want to say, it might be easier, but steel, 
ink, and paper, are detestable. I have been 
very busy: twenty men under me: some 
were blacks, and they bore the climate better. 
Five of us died, and I had a touch of the 
fever myself. The fact is, one gets the 
good pay because of the climate and the 
risk—fortunately one has no time to think 
about either. You must not fear that I am 
becoming sentimental, but I miss our Sunday 
talks and the Queen’s Hall concerts more 
than anything. Of course, I knew they 
couldn’t last. At first, I used to fancy I 
heard your voice a dozen times a day—this 
was always on Sundays. Habit plays such 
tricks. I have a collection of your photo- 
graphs—from the time you were one year 
and seven months to the year you used hair- 
pins and twisted up the lovely long braid. 
I shan’t bore you any more now. This 
scrawl is not worth the postage. Do write 
to me when you have time. 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“ JOHN HARLOWE.” 


Harlowe was the son of a distinguished 
but poor member of the Indian Civil 
Service—the late Sir Harvey Harlowe, 
K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., C.L.E., ex-Lieutenant 
Governor of the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. John was the seventh child 
of this eminent man, who died, it was 
thought, in order that his life assurance 
might pay his creditors. At any rate, he 
perished by sufficiently natural means ; 
his liabilities were scrupulously met, and 
his family were left to deal with the 
problems of existence as best they might. 
John went out as a mining expert to 
Nigeria; he was considered very clever 
in his own line, and the Directors of the 
Company who employed him really hoped 
that he would live long enough, at least, 
to fulfil his mission, Jennie had a true 
friendship for the plain, alert, unassuming 
young man, but she had never been in 
love with him: she was able to persuade 
herself that she had not encouraged him 
except as a good comrade. There is no 
woman, however, who does not love to 
be loved. ‘The girl knew that poor John 
was her slave, and his letter made her 
more unhappy than impatient. She could 
think of nothing to say in reply. When 
she sat down at her table she still saw 
Federan’s face before her eyes, and 
Federan’s words still rang in her ears, 
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and the touch of Federans hand when 
he first met her that morning still seemed 
to clasp her willing fingers. So she closed 
the blotting-book and waited on, feeling 
her thoughts gathering force, and knowing 
well the point to which they tended. 
They meant, in the present, an irresistible 
joy, and in her foreboding a permanent 
yoke. Against her knowledge, if not 
against her inclination, Federan had stolen 
her heart. It was no longer her own—it 
was his. She hoped, and hoped sincerely, 
that he was an unconscious thief, for she 
had more than a normal share of that 
caution most women possess in betraying 
the full force of their affection. She 
would love him always, and him alone 
without a wavering thought, but she did 
not wish him to be so certain as she was 
of such constancy. 

The world, misconstruing his charm of 
manner, believed him false; the world 
declared that he was a self-indulgent, idle 
scamp ; the world pretended that he cared 
for no one and had been born to come 
to evil; the world maintained that he was 
ever too happy to rest on others the 
consequences of his own misdoings. 
‘True, it was the little world at Franton, 
and it seemed to have its circumference 
contained within Mrs. Marblay’s private 
boudoir «behind the schoolroom at the 
seminary, and it seemed to speak with 
the tongue of Mrs. Marblay. Neverthe- 
less, its warning was bitter, and the girl, 
in defying it, knew that whether the 
theatre of one’s life is set in the greatest 
city or in a remote parish, the strokes of 
gossip are unrepealable. ‘Tattle over an 
obscure tea-table has all the essential 
vitality, if not the mighty events, of secret 
murmuring among the powerful. In the 
one case a humble career, in the other 
a whole nation, may be in the balance, 
but in both instances the world—the dis- 
cerning, unsparing, remorseless world— 
manifests its spirit. It is, moreover, the 
one prophet who works, it would seem, 
with ingenious energy, to make adverse 
predictions come to pass. Jennie had 
heard her father say this often ; but she 
had never altogether understood _ his 
bitterest sayings—they did not touch her 
life or her brief experience. Now that 
she was thrown upon her own resources, 
Sir Fortescue’s old conversation on distant 
political affairs rose in her memory with 
anew and near and fearful import. ‘The 


individual is but the symbol of the great 
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mass, and the history of a country is but 
the story, on the heroic measure, of any 
one human being. And just as a country 
on the verge of war will wait, with 
enthusiasm and closed eyes, for the un- 
expected turn of affairs, some miraculous 
intervention, some awakening to a new 
and differently ordered universe, the 
young girl smiled at her own fears, and, 
trying not to think, she listened only to the 
mysterious beautiful promises of passion 
and youth. All that evening she kept 
silent, rapt in the enchantment of her 
hopes. She went to bed early, and Gerald 
did not return till midnight. Miss Daisy 
had to go downstairs in her dressing-gown 
to unbar the door and let him in. Jennie 
heard him say that he had supped with 
Coolidge. 

The next morning Mrs. Howland’s 
coachman rode over on a pony with a 
basket of roses for Miss Leddle and an 
invitation to the ball that same night for 
Miss Sussex. Would she come with Mrs. 
Howland’s party? It was short notice, 
but Jennie had the dress she had worn to 
her mother’s second wedding—a_ pretty 
pink dress covered with old lace, the 
one valuable heirloom in her possession 
—and she danced about the room with 
delight at the prospect of appearing in 
this finery at the Franton ‘Town Hall. 
When she spread the garment out upon 
the bed for Miss Leddle and Miss Daisy’s 
inspection, and showed them her small 
slippers and silk stockings, her long 
gloves and her feather fan, they admitted 
that it would be mistaken pride to remain 
at home. 

“But who is this driving down through 
the Church-fields road?” exclaimed Miss 


Leddle, who was near the window. ‘Is 
it Mrs. Tredegar? It is, and Miss 


Tredegar is with her.” 
She saw the vehicle—an open landau 
drawn by two fat grey horses—turn the 





corner, and she heard it halt, a few 
moments later, at her own gate. ‘The 
visitors’ bell, which was seldom used, 


rang loudly, and the sisters, flushed, won- 
dering, and excited, hastened away in 
their noiseless cashmere shoes to change 
their morning attire for something more 
elaborate. 

In that part of the world no lady was 
ever expected to be quite prepared, so far 
as her own raiment was in question, to 
receive sudden callers. Rooms _ were 
supposed to be swept and garnished— 
26 
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that was the infallible sign of good 
management—but a housewife who was 
always found spick and span in her best 
gown, and did not have to keep visitors 
waiting while she dressed in order to 
receive them, would have created a bad 
impression. In the first place, she would 
have the air of one who looked to find 
the whole neighbourhood on her doorstep 
—an arrogant assumption ; secondly, it 
would point to extravagance, vanity and 
wilful pride. Nevertheless, after one had 
waited twenty minutes or so for the 
mistress of the house, it was right to 
pretend by one’s air that she had been 
detained for every impossible reason 
except that of dressing for the occasion. 
One had to look as though she had 
breakfasted at eight that morning in black 
silk trimmed with bugles. Such is the 
actual hypocrisy of social etiquette when 
it is analysed. When Miss Leddle and 
Miss Daisy, therefore, were assuming the 
garments they considered appropriate to 
a ceremony so important as the recep- 
tion of Mrs. Tredegar under their roof, 
what was their amazement to hear from 
Charlotte that Miss Sussex only had been 
asked for? ‘They heard Jennie leave her 
room and run down the staircase to the 
hall. 

Miss Leddle restored her garnet brooch 
to its case, and stalked superbly into her 
sister’s apartment. 

“T am wondering,” she observed, with 
that irony which is the substitute for 
humour in many women, “whether I am 
mistress of my own house !” 

Mrs. ‘Tredegar made a hasty remark to 
her daughter on catching sight of Jennie, 
and alighted from the carriage. 

“You are Miss Sussex, I believe ?” 


” 


she said clearly, before crossing the 
threshold. She was a tall woman with 


nervous manner, and a suspicious, un- 
sympathetic expression of countenance. 
Her features were handsome, but pinched ; 
the skin was tightly drawn over the bridge 
of her well-cut nose ; she wore her grey 
hair brushed back from her bomb-shaped 
forehead, and her grey eyes, which had 
once been languorous, were now full of 
an indolent distrust. The ways of man- 
kind, to her, were as little worth opposition 
as confidence. 

“Have you heard from Dr. Rench?” 
she said, following Jennie into the 
drawing-room. ‘“ Has he told you about 
my daughter—who is sadly weak and ill? 
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She does not get on with people, as a 
rule, but Dr. Rench seemed to think 
that you might suit her. You are bright 
and lively; Rachel is feeble and 
morbid.” She remained  standing—an 
imposing figure in a long mantle, plumed 
bonnets and trailing skirt,—a personage of 
the last generation, vigorous, full of scorn 
for the minor emotions. ‘I suppose 1] 
am right in assuming that you don't 
find school work altogether congenial,” 
she continued: “would you leave Mrs, 
Marblay and come to us?” ‘Then she 
held out her two hands towards Jennie and 
smiled, adding, “‘Do. I know you will. 
It is agreed, then ?” 

“TI should love to come. 
daughter doesn’t know me.” 

“She is in the carriage now. 
her in.” 

Mrs. Tredegar went to the open window, 
beckoned, and then turned round. “She 
walks slowly. If she is querulous, be 
patient.” 

“Really, mamma, it is the greatest 
bore getting out of the carriage. You 
know I hate it,’ were Rachel’s words as 
she came into the room. 

“This is Miss Sussex, dear. 
promised to come to us.” 

‘How do you do?” said Rachel, 
nodding her head and _ putting*out her 
hand rather ungraciously. ‘I may as 
well tell you that I am bored to death. 
May I sit down? You know, Miss 
Sussex, it is sheer waste of time for 
you or any one else to attempt to amuse 
me. Dr. Rench doesn’t understand my 
case.” She spoke, as it were, without any 
punctuation or difference of tone in 
passing from one subject to another. 
Self-absorbed rather than self-conscious, 
she talked as though her ideas and her 


But your 


Tl call 


She has 


words had no sort of connection. She 
was good-looking and _ graceful, very 


sallow, in spite of a touch of rouge on 
each cheek, and far too thin—in spite of 
the art exhibited in the arrangement of 
her clothes. 

“Our house is just the dullest in the 
world,” she went on, ‘‘and I think it is 
very good of you to be willing to visit us. 
I have a passion for frankness. I think it 
a pity to start with any false notions on 
either side. Who is that man in the 
garden ?” 

“It is Miss Leddle’s nephew,” said 
Jennie, too startled to blush. 

“JT didn’t know that 


she had a 














“It's all over, she sobbed to herself” (p. 406). 
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nephew,” said Rachel. “Who is he? 
what is his name? what does he do? 
Fancy old Miss Leddle having a nephew! 
It is almost interesting. He has not got 
a bad figure.” 

“Don’t you think, darling,” said Mrs, 
Tredegar, ‘‘that we had better be going 
now ?” 

“You always interrupt, mamma, just 
when I am getting a little amusement. 
Now that I have taken all the trouble 
to come in, you might let me _ sit 
still in peace for a little while. Miss 
Sussex and I are beginning to like each 
other. But what an ugly room! How 
you must hate it! Is he nice to talk 
to?” 

“Who ?” said Jennie. 

“The nephew-man. How old is he? 
I wish he would turn round. Has he got 
a moustache or a beard? I hate beards.” 

“There is his photograph.” 

Rachel could not restrain an exclama- 
tion of surprise when she first glanced at 
the picture, although she assumed quickly 
enough an air of indifference. 

“‘T suppose one would call him hand- 
some,” she admitted, after a pause. The 
photograph represented a view, in profile, 
of Federan’s head and shoulders. His 
dark, waving hair was smartly brushed 
after the military fashion; the two girls 
noted, breathlessly, his excellent brow 
and nose and mouth and chin, his full 
throat, his large but well-turned ear, the 
Jieur-de-lys pin in his necktie, his admirable 
tweed coat, the carnation in his button- 
hole, his general air of passionate charm. 
He seemed to be gazing, bravely, but 
without arrogance, proudly, but with a 
certain sweetness, straight in front of him 
—not at an individual, but into the 
ineffable future. On the stage such a 
face would have made its owner’s fortune. 

Rachel displayed discernment in her 
next remark ; “ He looks like H. B. Con- 
way, the actor who played the lover always 
in Robertson’s pieces. Mamma used to 
adore Conway: she has his photograph 
as Captain Something-or-other in Owrs. 
It almost makes me laugh to think of that 
funny, comical old Miss Leddle having 
such a handsome relation. It is so quaint. 
If you come to us, nice Jennie-person, 
what will you read to me? What sort of 
books? Not ‘Esmond,’ I hope. I am 
so tired of people who want to read 
‘Esmond’ aloud. I would rather talk. I 
like talking sometimes. And when are 
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you coming? Have you arranged to 
send the carriage for her, mamma ?” 

“T have to see Mrs. Marblay first,” said 
Jennie. 

Mrs. ‘Tredegar owned that she had 
already consulted Mrs. Marblay, who was 
entirely agreeable to the new plan. 

‘Tn that case I can come this week.” 

** Our lawyer-man is coming on ‘Thurs- 
day,” said Rachel. ‘I wasn’t well enough 
to see him to-day. We have got to settle 
something stupid about the property. You 
know it is my property. I do hate it so. 
It bores me ; it is imbecile to spend such 
a lot of money On stone walls, or wiring 
to keep birds from the fruit. And | 
loathe fruit. I don’t mind peaches.” 

“‘T am sure, dear child, that Miss Sussex 
is not in the least interested in our tire- 
some affairs.” 

“ Anyhow,” said Rachel, ignoring her 
mother, “I want you to come. Perhaps 
you can be there when the lawyer-man 
calls, because I abhor business, and I do 
not understand it, and they make me sign 
things which I cannot, and I will not, 


read. ‘loo tedious. Now, mamma, I'll 
come. Would it be nearer to go through 


the garden? We shall have to pass the 
man, but I don’t suppose he will mind.” 

Gerald heard them coming, however, 
and went to the stable-yard. . After they 
had driven away he joined Jennie, who 
was standing on the front steps gazing 
after the carriage. 

“And so those were the Tredegars of 
Franton Manor,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Miss, 
they tell me, is a regular devil.” 

“T have promised to live with them.” 

** Why ?” 

“T felt sorry for the girl. She looks as 
though she had never loved anybody, or 
been loved.” 

“All the same, you don’t seem very 
delighted at the prospect of joining her.” 

Jennie sighed deeply, and unaccount- 
able tears filled her eyes. “I’ve been 
very happy here,” she answered, “but I 
have stayed long enough. ‘There’s a Fate 
sending me away. I felt something 
coming. I couldn’t think what it was.” 

“The life at this house isn’t the life 
you're used to,” said Federan, moodily : 
“you will feel more at home up there. 
Don’t you suppose I know the difference 
between your set and mine ?” 

Her attraction for him depended far 
more than he himself was aware on that 
very difference in their caste to which 
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he referred. He was proud of his own 
sound ancestry, but his people, through 
lack of fortune or proper ambition, had 
never been able to take their right place 
in the county. Every day he met men 
who were as far inferior to him in birth 
as they were above him in merely social 
estimation. ‘The rich brewers and bankers 
and members of the Stock Exchange who 
were gladly received by the Frampshire 
nobility were obscure indeed—if pedigrees 
counted—in comparison with the Federans. 
This made the young solicitor morose— 
especially when he realised that he would 
be expected to content himself with a 
burgess wife, and see the world, to which 
his own nature and instincts were irre- 
sistibly drawn, closed against him. He 
thought his taste was refined because he 
craved the luxurious and extravagant life 
of the idle rich classes, and he mistook 
his sympathy with easy morals for an 
intellectual breadth of view. Such cravings 
and such errors in judgment ought never 
to be confused with snobbery. Federan’s 
faults arose from his passions, his love of 
ease and pleasure, not from any deep or 
even subtle vulgarity ; he was not vulgar, 
and he was oddly free from personal 
vanity. ‘This exemption, in fact, redeemed 
his frequent heart affairs from the worst 
that can be urged against the ordinary 
sort of unconsidered philanderings. He 
never thought that it would be difficuit 
for any woman to break with him; the 
pain of separation, he invariably believed, 
was always almost wholly on his own 
side. 

“You will get to Franton and forget all 
about us,” he said. ‘When I go there it 
will be as Miss ‘Tredegar’s man of business. 
She put me off to-day, and wrote as 
though I were a lad coming to measure 
curtain-rods ! ” 

“She had never seen you, then. 
didn’t know you.” 

“Then why should she assume that I 
am a kind of servant? Because my 
father has allowed these people to treat 
him with impertinence. I don’t blame 
an ill-bred woman ; I blame my father, who 
is not ill-bred, but foolishly undignified. 
On the other hand, if I were rich, even an 
ill-bred woman would be polite enough.” 

“Ah, don’t be cross!” said Jennie ; 
“let us think about the ball to-night. I’m 
going. Mrs. Howland has asked me.” 

Sut her gaiety had departed: the 
music, the movement, the colour, the 


She 
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pleasure, the joyous anticipations called 
up in her mind by Mrs. Howland’s 
invitation were suddenly dissipated, and 
her spirits fell. She realised that she 
was about to leave the small still house 
with its pretty garden ; a few days would 
pass, and then she would never again be 
able to help Miss Daisy by carrying every 
evening the plates of cold meat, the 
butter, the cake, the jam, and the fruit 
pies from the supper-table to the larder ; 
she would never again be allowed to iron 
Miss Leddle’s ribbons and. best hand- 
kerchiefs, or wash the china ornaments, 
or darn the worn backs of the drawing- 
room chairs ; she would never again have 
the privilege of sharing the simple homely 
life led by the two spinsters. ‘To her it 
had been a new and gentle experience— 
a time stolen from the old order of 
things; almost a dream, or a peaceful 
comedy in which she had played, for a 
brief period, a hushed part. 

“T have been happy here,” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘and as it must end, I am glad 
it will end in a dance.” 

“Tt’s a little country dance—it will 
seem nothing after the big parties in 
London.” 

“* But I was never happy. in London.” 

“Why not?” 

“My father was a disappointed man. 
He would take me out and sigh the 
whole evening. He would look at the 
friends who had left Oxford when he left 
it: two are Cabinet Ministers, one is a 
Lord of Appeal, one is an Ambassador, 
one is a Director of the Bank of England, 
another is a Bishop. None of them 
compared with him when he was at 
Balliol—he was the cleverest of them all. 
And he lived to see them become great 
worldly successes, while he plodded and 
looked on. I didn’t care—I was always 
proud of him. But he cared—not be- 
cause he envied them—that wasn’t his 
feeling, but because life didn’t seem fair. 
‘It’s the unfairness,’ he used to say: 
‘those fellows may deserve all they 


have got. I deserved something, too, 
and I did not get it. Zhe race ts 


not to the swift. Then why race? why 
strive for a prize?’ Could there be 
any happiness with a mind so sad as 
that?” 

“There’s a good deal of truth in your 
father’s view. Why race, indeed? There 
was a big benevolent man—he looked 
like the pictures of God in illustrated 
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Bibles—who used to visit the grammar 
school I attended years ago. He had 
his pocket always full of new pennies— 
never enough to go round. So he would 
throw them among the boys, and they 
scrambled for them—sprawling and 
grovelling and kicking on the ground like 
puppies hungry for food. I would never 


scramble. The whole thing seemed 
ignominious. But the big benevolent 


man with not enough for everybody is 
terribly symbolic.” 


“T could be contented without new 
pennies here,” said Jennie, thinking 
aloud. 


Federan flushed with surprise at the 
encouragement offered by her enthusiasm 
for simplicity, and had he cared for plain 
living himself, he might there and then 
have owned how much he loved her and 
how slender his resources were. But, 
strong as his passion was, his misgivings 
about poverty were even stronger. The 
idyllic dulness of his home was a very 
old story to him; the quaint household 
customs of his aunts, who were not “ too 
proud for dairy work or sale of eggs,” 
held no classic grace or suggestion for 
his mind; he was not ashamed, he told 
himself, of their mode of living, but he 
thought it rather squalid. 

“You may like it,” he said to Jennie, 
“because of its novelty. You would tire 
of it on the first wet week in autumn! 
People pretend that one must have wealth 
in order to live decently in big cities. 
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But one must have wealth in the country 
also. 

Would I had fallen upon those happier days 
That poets celebrate. . 

Nymphs were Dianas then, and swains had hearts 
That felt their virtues. 

I remember that because I once tried 
to put it into Latin. ‘The poets were 
liars.” 

“Vou are in a bad humour,” said 
Jennie, “and I'll go back to my room.” 

“Wait!” he exclaimed: ‘“there’s a 
spider on your hair. ‘ Matin—chagrin ; 
midi—souci; soir—espoir. This is a 
case of souci.” 

** Ves,” she said, blushing and laughing, 
“anxiety about you—not about myself. 
Don’t kill the spider.” 

She was still laughing when she turned 
away, and she smiled till she reached her 
own room. ‘Then she locked the door 
and burst into tears. Perhaps she was a 
little hurt because Federan had shown no 
interest in the prospect of seeing her that 
night at the ball. The pink dress looked 
ghostly on the bed ; the old school-books, 
which she had renounced, had never 
before seemed so precious. She put them 
into a wooden box, and sat down on the 
floor by the box, weeping as though she 
were weeping over the dead. 

“Tt’s all over,” she sobbed to herself; 
“it’s all over.” 

Perhaps she meant that the romantic 
prelude had been played; that the 
business of life was about to begin. 


(70 be continued. ) 


GLAMOUR. 


BY CHRISTIAN 


BURKE. 


oe are your eyes—yet as I them recall 


They seem not blue at all ! 


But that mysterious and translucent grey 
‘That comes ere dawn of day: 

And when they downward glance I do remark 
That they are soft and dark ; 

As if their tranquil depths were guarding well 
Things all too dear to tell:— 


Again, I fancied only yester-e’en 
That they had hazel been ; 

Though all the while within my heart I knew 
That they are Heaven’s own blue ! 

O tender eyes—whatever shade they be, 
They light my day for me! 

















THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE 


BY HAROLD SPENDER. 


HERE is nothing in the world so 
dramatic as a London fire-station. 
You visit it, let us say, on a winter 
afternoon. It is the very picture of 
repose—a haunt of ‘‘ancient peace.” 
The sanded floor, the white walls, the 
brightly-burnished brass helmets hanging 
on the walls, the scarlet ladder of the 
escape folded up on its waggon, the smart 
fire-engine with the water just simmering 
in its boiler—everything speaks of tran- 
quillity. The polite firemen on duty, 
with their round cloth hats and general 
air of leisure, answer you softly, and seem 
to have no anxiety but for your comfort. 
You seem to have dropped into some 
quiet haven of rest from the starm and 
turmoil of the streets outside. 

It is the calm of the “‘ sentinel in darkest 
night,” ready at a moment for the shock of 
onset. 

Suddenly a bell sounds in the inner 
room, where the walls are bright with 
every species of telephone and alarm-bell. 
One of the red alarms drops, and reveals 
the street whence the signal came. A 
fire alarm has been broken in a neigh- 
bouring street. 

Instantly the fireman on duty turns 
ahandle. Every light in the station goes 
up to its full power, and in every room 
overhead, throughout every recess of the 
great station, a bell tingles out its shrill 
signal of urgency. 

In a moment the whole place is astir. 
Men appear from everywhere. ‘The eye 





cannot follow all the flitting, hurrying 
figures. It is speed without haste, 


rapidity without confusion. They come 
from below and above, all dressing as 
they move. Figure after figure comes 
gliding down the pole, burnished by 
friction to silver brightness, which runs 
up from the end of the central hall to 
the men’s apartments. | Without word or 
question they snatch their jackets and 
helmets from the wall. Behind, two 
great gates open, and a pair of horses, 
always ready harnessed, come trotting 
out, and are quickly placed in the traces 
of the fire-escape. Life is more than 
property, and the escape must go before 
the engine. The helmeted crew leap on 
the side platforms; the great doors in 
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front swing open; with a shout and a 
jingling of bells the horsed escape dis- 
appears into the darkness. 

It is only fifteen seconds since the first 
bell rang. 

Another pair of horses trot out and are 
harnessed to the engine; another crew 
is on the seats ; there is more shouting 
and prancing, and the engine disappears 
too, leaving a trail of smoke and fire. 
Already the twenty pounds of steam 
always kept in the boilers is working up 
to a hundred, and before the engine has 
reached the fire steam will be fully up. 

* + + * * 


For a few minutes the station is left 
again to its repose. ‘The solitary fireman 
left in charge watches the instruments 
closely, and throws a word or two at you. 

It may be only a “contact,” or a false 
alarm ; but perhaps it’s something really 
wrong. 

A minute passes. 

Cling! goes the bell. 

The fireman goes to the telephone and 
listens. 

‘“‘ All right!” he says, and rushes to 
another instrument, connecting with the 


head office in the district. You now 
hear the news. 
‘‘ Fire serious in E—— Square. Our 


men say their engine not enough—want 
a district call.” 

He goes to another telephone, and 
utters the words, ‘ District call.” 

Within a minute every engine in the 
district is rushing towards the fire, sum- 
moned by an electric alarm from the 
district superintendent. 

On each engine there is a fireman 
with a pocket telephone apparatus, which 
he can put into any London fire-alarm 
when once the glass is broken. It is 
by that means that our fireman has been 
able to learn the peril. 

Another minute passes. 

Cling! Again the bell has sounded. 

*‘Yes-; I am here.” 

He listens. 

* Danger to neighbouring houses? All 
district there? Shall I ask for brigade 
call ?” 

He moves to the other telephone. 
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“Kh Square well alight. Neigh- twenty-six calls a month—sometimes three 
bouring houses in danger. Brigade call or four a day, sometimes none. Such a 
necessary.” changeable life is trying —-the long intervals 

Within a few moments the tocsin ot leisure, the sudden calls for arduous 


sounds in every station throughout the 
length and breadth of the vast city. 

The streets are filled with rushing 
engines ; the loud, insistent “ Ah! Ah!” 
of the firemen sounds in all the highways ; 
the traffic parts as if by a magic wand; 
and so every piece of that vast machine 
is brought, thanks to the marvel of tele- 
phony, promptly to bear on the threat- 
ened spot, to grapple with the danger 
before it becomes invincible. 

Such is the strategy of fire-protection 
in the year 1903. 
* * + * 

Let us leave this great fire, with its 
crowded hour of hercism and danger, its 
narrow escapes and daring exploits, and 
let us turn to the prosaic work-a-day 
life of a London fire-station. ‘Things are 
not what they were in those fascinating 
and attractive abodes. In several stations 
I have visited the firemen have complained 
to me, with that sombre gravity of which 
only an old sailor is capable when he is 
*‘ srousing,” that the fire business has got 
very slack of late, the real business fires 
are so few. ‘There are the false alarms, 
the mischievous street-boys, the electric 
contacts, or the genuine panics, like 
that which occurred in Whitefriars last 
November, when every engine in the district 
turned out to see the final, glowing ex- 
tinction of a large image of Guido Fawkes! 
And then there are the little spurts of 
fire—the chimneys, the curtains, the 
smouldering floors—where water is apt 
to do more damage than the fire itself. 
But the real, genuine, dramatic blazes of 
our youth are sadly diminishing. The 
very promptness and strength of the Fire 
Brigade tend to reduce the occasions of 
real emergency. It is not, perhaps, only 
the increase of iron and stone in building 
—for there are actually more calls now in 
dangerous localities than formerly—but it 
is that the enemy is so rarely allowed to 
secure his position or develop his attack.* 

Of course, the work of fire-stations 
varies immensely. At a big station like 
Whitefriars, on the border of the City and 
Southwark, I was told that they had about 


and intense exertion; but at all these 
stations the men are practised every day, 
and are liable to be called out at any 
moment by the superintendent. It was 
in this station I saw the escape called out 
in fifteen seconds. 

But take a contrast—the fire-float on 
the Thames below old Chelsea Bridge. 


There it lies, between the decaying 
armadas of the Victoria Steamboat 
Company—wonderful relics of the 


Victorian age—and you row out to it 
with views on either side of these broad, 
melancholy ‘Thames reaches which 
Turner loved so dearly. An old fireman 
tends the fire-float, with steam always on 
and ready for action—a clever contrivance 
which works the pumps and propels the 
boat at the same time; but he is very 
sad and lonely. He is responsible for the 
fires along the river front for six miles, 
right up to Hammersmith, but he has not 
had a call for three weeks! He talks 
sadly about the decline of fires, and 
returns to his 77¢-Bits. 

The easiest and safest remedy for a 
great many fires is just the hose-cart, 
which is always ready in every station, 
and can be taken by hand to a small fire. 
The next stage is the horsed escape, with 
its fifty-foot ladder—a good average size, 
not too long for the small fire, rarely too 
short for the big. There is always the 
extension ladder and the seventy-foot 
escape behind—whether in __ sufficient 
quantity we will consider later. But if you 
watch a big blaze you will see that there 
are not many conditions under which 
a long ladder can be used. The fire is 
too often woking from below upwards. 
You will see that much of the work is 
done by deft climbing along the roof, by 
ropes let down to the windows, by the 
quick skill in the perpendicular of which 
every member of the brigade is a master 
before he can become a working fireman. 

Twice a day throughout the week— 
every morning and afternoon—the recruits 
are drilled at Southwark, and a very pretty 
sight it is. You see the horse-escape rush 
up and the long ladder extended up the 





* From an interesting return of the causes of fires in a New York annual report lying before me, it 
would seem that the use of the electric light will diminish fires ; for out of the total 246 were due 
to gas-lights, 264 to candles and tapers, and 320 to children—American children—playing with 


naked lights. 








Against this, however, one must in fairness place 98 due to electric-light sparks. 
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high wall; then the firemen swarm up and 
carry their comrades, playing the part 
of insensible automata, out of the windows 
and down the ladders. ‘Then there is the 
jumping-drill—the men having to jump 
twenty feet into the jumping-sheets ; and 
the roof-drill—the men _ rescuing one 
another from the top windows by life-lines, 
It is all very real and interesting, and gives 
one a splendid object-lesson in life-saving. 
That is the training through which every 
man has to go before going to a station. 

Such is the material. How is it 
organised ? 

Never in the history of the nation has 
there been such a problem of fire-protec- 
tion as in modern London. The vastness 
of its area, the height of its buildings, the 
narrowness of its streets, the lawlessness 
and confusion of its building arrange- 
ments, and above all, the multitude of 
its crowded inhabitants,—all these things 
taken together throw an Atlantean burden 
on those responsible for its safety. Here 
is an area of 74,823 acres, containing 


4,530,063 persons. It is both more 
crowded and more populous than Greater 
New York, which contains 3,500,000 


persons on an area of 209,280 acres. 
The buildings, indeed, are lower, and 
there are fewer wooden structures ; but 
there is no city in the world where human 
beings are so closely wedged together and 
so difficult to reach as in districts of 
London like Spitalfields and Southwark. 
How is this great city to be protected ? 
Experience has shown, what common 
sense would also suggest, that the most 
important point in fire-protection is— 
promptitude. “ Behold, how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth!” The great fires of 
the world—the fire which burned down 
Rome in the days of Nero, or London in 
the days of the Merry Monarch, or Chicago 
in the days of no monarch at all—pro- 
bably all sprang from some little shoot of 
fire which might have been put out with 
a bucket or a hand-basin if promptly and 
deftly applied. Both in the Old World 
and the New at the present moment 
every nerve is being strained to secure 
the most rapid possible relief, both for 
life and property. The proudest boast 
of the London Fire Brigade at present is 
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that the percentage of serious fires has 
been reduced from 6 per cent. in 1892 
to 2°126 percent. in 1902* ; just as it is of 
the New York Fire Department that out 
of their 5135 fires in 1900 less than 
1000 brought a loss of more than $1000. 

Now, obviously, the quickest possible 
mode of fire-protection would be for 
every building to protect itself. The 
swiftest fire-engine in creation cannot put 
out a fire so rapidly as a cool person on 
the spot with a bucket or a hose. Out of 
3574 London fires in 1902, no less than 
1370 were put out by persons not be- 
longing to the Brigade; and of those 
extinguished by the Brigade, 1511 were 
extinguished by small appliances, 566 by 
manuals, while only 98 required the use of 
fire-engines, whether by land or river, At 
this rate, serious fires will soon cease to 
take place. 

‘Every house its own brigade” would 
seem, then, to be the first motto of fire- 
protection. A dozen buckets and a ladder 
ought to be heirlooms in every family. 
The most casual comparison of fire 
statistics will show that this strikes at the 
very root of the problem. ‘London is 


larger than New York or Chicago,” say 
some, “and should therefore have a 


larger brigade.” But how then comes it 
that in spite of their immense brigades 
both New York and Chicago have nearly 
twice as many fires as London? There 
is some difference in book-keeping— 
London excludes the chimney-fires and 
false alarms—but not enough to account 
for the difference. In 1900, for instance, 
New York had 6036 fires and Chicago 
6136, as against London’s 3684. Why 
this great difference? Partly, of course, 
because the use of the telephone is far 
more general in. American cities, and 
therefore a large number of fires are 
notified to the department in New York 
which are never heard of in London 
outside the houses concerned ; ¢ but also 
largely because the houses in New York 
and Chicago are higher and more in- 
flammable, and therefore less protected 
against fire in themselves. ‘The fire 
problem in America, therefore, is quite 
different from the fire problem in London. 

London fires would, indeed, still further 


* I take my figures from the latest annual report of the London Fire Brigade—the report for 


1902 (issued on April 30th, 1903). 


The average of telephone “calls” in America is very much higher. 
The lack of telephones in London, especially in the suburbs, is often the reason why a 


ways. 
small fire becomes serious. 


Of course, this works two 

















“Fire! Fire!” 
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diminish if the law were more rigorous. 
But, unhappily, in this country the law is 
very much on the side of the fire. English 
parliaments have an inveterate tendency 
to protect property-owners of every de- 
scription, sometimes to their own hurt. 
Even when they control or interfere with 
them, there is almost always some clause 
in reserve that takes the edge off the 
sword of justice. There are two Acts 
by which house-owners can be made 
responsible for the lives of those who 
inhabit their property, the Factory Act 
and the London Building Act. But both 
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wake up to the nature of these Acts. 
A few months ago I was walking on the 
Victoria Embankment, not far from one of 
those great hotels where the whole world 
holds high revel. Suddenly, far up at the 
fifth story, I noticed a little commotion. 
The workmen in a neighbouring hotel were 
gathered together watching. People were 
running to and fro. It was only.in the 
hotel itself that there was perfect calm. 
On other stories gay parties were lunching 
and amusing themselves; a band was 
playing somewhere in the building; no- 
where was there any consciousness of 





“In a moment the whole place is astir.” 


are mere sieves. The Building Act 
exempts from its provisions all buildings 
erected before 1894, and thus leaves 
unprotected some of the highest buildings 
in London. The Factory Act exempts 
from fire-protection all workshops with 
less than forty workpeople. The result 
is to leave 20,000 out of the 23,000 
factories and workshops in London as 
unprotected as the little garret workshop 
in Victoria Street where a dozen children 
were burnt last year like rats in a trap. 
Against such drawbacks no fire brigade 
can be expected to struggle successfully. 
One of these days West London will 


danger. And yet out of that window, far 
upstairs, a ring of smoke lightly curled 
upwards and lost itself in the sky. 

Probably a bucket sufficed to put it 
out, as the smoke soon disappeared and 
the danger passed. But the sight made 
me wonder. What would happen to such 
a hotel if it caught fire? Had it an 
outside staircase? Had it ropes and 
“cradles” in the passages? Had the 
servants any drilling in methods of 
escape? If not, could the fire brigade 
have sufficed to rescue all those within ? 
If New York and Chicago have more fires, 
at any rate those cities are more awake to 
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the necessity of stringent precautions 
within their lofty houses. They do not 
merely abuse the brigade ; they make the 
house-owners protect their tenants. 

The result, of course, of our lax laws 
is written large on the ‘fire life-statistics 
of London. Here again the contrast 
between London and the American cities 
is partly due to difference in  book- 
keeping. ‘The London Fire Brigade are 
obliged by statute to include in their 
returns all deaths due to fire, including 
even those following from shock, or those 
due to lamp explosions where the Brigade 
is not called in at all. We even include 
in our statistics the deaths of those who 
set their own clothing alight, either 
wilfully or accidentally. It is useless, 
therefore, to compare the bare fire-statistics 
of the two countries. But, even if we 
take the New York coroners’ returns, 
the result is not very satisfactory for 


London. Let us take three years: 
1899. 1900. Igor. Total, 
New York . 86 86 52 = 224 
“an” 
London . « Ho 74 97. = 290 


In three years, then, London had sixty- 
six more deaths than New York, or, if 
we make an allowance for subsequent 
returns, it may be fairer to say fifty. I 
have not the 1902 figures for New York, 
but the London figures are 116—an alarm- 
ing increase. ‘The population of London 
is larger by a million, and the deaths, in- 
deed, are in almost a precisely similar ratio 
to population. But still, when we con- 
sider that the fires in New York are nearly 
twice as numerous, these are figures to 
cause grave disquietude. Has Parliament 
no regard for life, that she leaves our 
factory and building laws in their present 
murderous condition ? 

If the laws are lax, the duty of the 
Fire Brigade Committee of the London 
County Council,* in whose hands the 


* Constituted under the Local Government Act of 1888. 


forty years old. 


FIRE BRIGADE. 
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whole responsibility both for protection 
and expenditure is now placed, becomes 
quite plain. ‘The public must be made to 
pay as ratepayers for what they refuse to 
enforce as citizens. ‘There is no excuse 
for economy on fire-protection, which is 
only a form of communal insurance. The 
fact that the Fire Brigade Committee 
ask only £214,000 from the London 
ratepayers as against a million sterling 
expended in New York will provide no 
defence or excuse if appliances are found 
wanting; +t for it is clear that if the 
big house-owners will not protect their 
property themselves, they must expect to 
pay for it in higher rates. In a city of 
a rateable value of £37,000,000,¢ any 
expenditure up to a million is merely a 
form of fire-insurance. 

Much, indeed, has been done. Captain 
Wells, who has been chief of the Fire 
Brigade since 1896, has reformed the 
whole system of escapes. We have seen 
how the horsed escape is now always the 
first thing to go out. In the old days 
London depended on escapes driven by 
hand and loeated in the streets. Some of 
these still survive, like the escape in the 
Strand, which I saw the other day being 
trundled along to a fire by the aid of the 
loafers of the Law Courts. But these figures 
will show at a glance the new policy: 


1896. 1901. 
Hose and ladder trucks. a 
Horsed escapes . i , . Ca 


The hand-escapes are being abolished, and 
the horsed escapes steadily increased. 
The horsed escapes are now in every 
station, and are the first on the spot at 
a fire. 

“very credit must be given for 
reform ; for the result is that the 
are concentrated, and the pace of rescue 
quickened. It is calculated that while 
only 44 lives were saved by hand-escapes 
between 1881 and 1896, 127 lives were 


the 
men 


The London organisation is less than 


The Act of 1865 (Fire Brigade Act) handed over the force maintained up to that 


time by the fire insurance companies and known as the London Fire Engine Establishment. It 
consisted of a hundred and thirty officers and men and seventeen stations, besides a few manual 


fire-engines maintained by local authorities. 


The saving of life in fires was undertaken by the Royal 


Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, which was supported by voluntary contributions, 
and had eighty-five fire-escapes, which were also transferred to the Brigade. 
+ The Local Government Act abolished the halfpenny rate for fire-protection which existed 


from 1866 to 1888, and merged it in the general county rate. 


The full cost of the Fire Brigade 


in 1901-2 was £283,116 all told, of which £10000 is contributed annually by the Government under 


the Act of 1865, £31.000 by the insurance companies, and £8,000 from other sources. 


on the rates is less than 13a. 
t Precisely, £37,022,237. 


The call 
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saved by horsed escapes between 1896 
and 1902. Each of these escapes is 
provided with  fifty-foot ladders and 
possible extensions, while there are now 
sixteen ladders of seventy feet which can be 
sent for on an emergency. These long 
ladders are now being increased in number, 
and the Brigade is experimenting with 
“pompier” scaling ladders.* 

This is much; but more is required. 
The loss of life in London fires is still 
excessive. What is the reason ? 

Let us take first the number of men. 
The London Fire Brigade has 1295 
men, and Greater New York 6391. ‘The 
difference is startling, but must partly 
be set down to the greater number of 
volunteers in New York, the larger area, 
and the larger number of fires. But one 
is scarcely reassured by finding that if we 
take the proportion of firemen to the 
population, London comes out, with The 
Hague, as lowest in the world : 


Per 100,000 Per 100,000, 


New York . . 182 | Copenhagen . 48 
Brussels. - 99 | Berlin ‘ <- e 
Paris . ; - 65 | The Hague | ae 
Amsterdam - 52 | London . - 26 


It will be more useful to see how these 
numbers are constituted. Chicago and 
New York have a number of companies 
which they call “hook and_ ladder 
companies,” which consist mainly of 
volunteers, and are trained by a special 
drill to save lives from high buildings. 
These companies are entirely distinct 
from the corps employed in fire-extinction. 
They live in their own houses, and have 
separate centres. Chicago has twenty- 
seven such companies; New York has 
twenty-three; London has none, but 
trains all her firemen both to _ fire- 
extinction and rescue. ‘These companies 
are told off at a fire to save lives and 
manage the ladders. ‘The weakness of 
the plan is that they have a_ separate 
organisation, but that does not seem 
a necessary element. At any rate, it 
is not impossible that the splendid life- 
saving of New York may have something 
to do with the existence of specially 
trained bodies of athletes always ready to 
be told off for rescue purposes. 
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But in the case of fire-alarms the 
contrast is even more striking : 

Chicago has 2792 street fire-alarms. 

New York has 3293 ,, c 

London has 750 . : 

Over the New York boxes are the most 
careful directions for using them—direc- 
tions which, I am told, are almost too 
complex for daily use.t The barbarous 
necessity of breaking glass has given 
place in New York to the simple opening 
of a door and pulling of a hook.t But 
the real superiority of the New York 
fire-alarms is that they are prominent 
and ubiquitous. How many people in 
London know where the fire-alarms are, 
or would know how to use them if 
they did?$ 

Take again the question of telephonic 
communication. Iam free to admit that 
the London system of communication 
between the fire-stations has always seemed 
to me the most wonderful in the world. 
London is divided into six districts— 
Central, West End, Northern, East End, 
South-east, and South-west. Each station 
is connected on the one side with all the 
fire-alarms, police-stations, — post-offices, 
and private houses that use the telephone, 
and on the other side with the chief 
station of the district, where the super- 
intendent lives. The district offices are 
all connected with the head office in 
Southwark Road. As we have seen, a 
lever pulled at Southwark will sound the 
alarm in every station in London. 

But the difference between the systems 
of London and New York is at any rate 
worthy of reflection and comparison. In 
New York the fire-alarm connects im- 
mediately with headquarters, where the 
number of the box is ticked out three 
times in succession, and a record made 
on a tape showing the number of the 
box and the exact second at which 
the lever was pulled. ‘The alarm is then 
rung from headquarters in the nearest 
fire-station, or, if the engine is known 
to be out at that station, in the proximate 
station. ‘There is, indeed, a delay of ten 
seconds ; but the advantage of the system 1s 
that there is no overlapping, and the alarm 
never comes first to an empty station. 


* The scaling-ladders are said to be unsuitable to London sills and copings ; but I believe that 
the ‘‘hook and ladder” companies in America are trained to surmount any obstacles. Ps 
+ “Turn handle to right until door opens. Then pull inside hook once and shut the door. 


The opening of the door rings a bell. 


{ Tunbridge Wells has fire-alarms with direct telephonic communication. .. 
§ It is only fair to say that this is the fault, not of the Fire Brigade, but of the local authorities. 








Fire practice with dummies. 
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It is possible to have an open mind on 
these two systems. That of London is 
quicker, but riskier. But there is one 
point on which London is unmistakably 
behind all other great cities, and that is 
that the Salvage Corps is independent of 
the Fire Brigade. Here isa body of men, 
paid and organised by the insurance com- 
panies, and entrusted by Act of Parliament 
with entire independence of the control 
of Captain Wells. It is supposed to be 
the duty of this corps to save lives and 
property. As if it were possible to 
separate these functions from fire ex- 
tinction! Imagine the inconvenience in 
the narrow streets of London of having 
a separate body of men under a separate 
commander, and with a distinction of 
duties that can only be imaginary! It 
was these men, over whom no fire brigade 
officer has any control, whom Lord Ernest 
Hamilton saw star-gazing at the Victoria 
Street fire, and immediately wrote to the 
Times an indignant attack on the Fire 
srigade! Surely it is time that this 
remnant of the old volunteer system was 
extinguished. Prompt and decisive con- 
trol from one centre is the first essential 
in fighting fire. 

There are a number of smaller points 
which I simply throw out for discussion. 
In American stations the horses are 
generally trained to run out by themselves 
and place themselves under open collars 
and harness, which adjust themselves 
automatically. In London the horses are 
brought out by the firemen, and always 
stand ready harnessed, though the weight 
of the harness is lifted off the backs 
of the horses. ‘The American system 
seems more rapid, and I cannot believe 
that English horses are incapable of this 
training. I am told that the opening 
collars were tried in London and proved 
a failure; but they are still used in 
Aierica, and it is obviously a_ great 
relief for the horses to carry no harness 
when they are at rest. 

It must not, indeed, be supposed that 
our Brigade is lacking in initiative. The 
Americans praise our fire-boats, and they 
are being imitated both in Chicago and 
New York. It is only fair, too, to say 
that our Committee is experimenting with 
a motor fire-engine at Battersea, and that 
in a few months they hope to place a 
few motors on the streets. ‘The motor 
engine is not popular with the experts, but 
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the men in charge at Battersea told me 
that it was just as quick as a horse-engine, 
and could start just as rapidly. It is 
obviously cleaner, and has the great 
advantage of using the same force for 
propulsion and fire-extinction. 

Such energy is to the good, but still there 
are some useful appliances not to be 
found in London. Chicago has twenty- 
seven chemical engines. Are we so sure 
of our ground as to be justified in going, 
entirely without them? New York has 
several searchlights for night fires, and 
they have been found most useful. We 
use acetylene lights of fifteen hundred 
candle-power, carried in the form of 
cartridges; but surely the Committee 
might well experiment with one or two 
searchlights. Chicago has two water- 
towers for very high buildings. Perhaps 
we have no buildings high enough to 
require this ; but what of Queen Anne’s 
Mansions ? 


The passing of Fire Brigades will be 
another blow to heroism. The age of 
chivalry will be one stage farther back. 
I do not wonder that the London fire- 
man is the idol of womankind. He is 
almost the last of our heroic figures. 
He is the St. George of London, always 
ready to meet his dragon. Rightly does 
he wear the old Greek helmet and clatter 
through our streets like the ancient 
charioteer. He is the gladiator of peace 
—armed, but not for strife ; militant, but 
not for destruction. He stands out amid 
the sordid surroundings of our modern 
cities as the sentinel of Pompeii. It is 
almost literally true of him that, watching 
over Israel, he slumbers not nor sleeps. 
He must be in the very prime of health. 
He cannot spare any margin of strength. 
For his enemy, fire, is a merciless foe 
that gives no quarter, that allows no 
armistice, that loves a night-surprise or 
a stolen march. To those who battle 
against such an enemy there can be 
neither rest nor haste. At any moment 
the London fireman may—as the pathetic 
museum of helmets at Southwark testifies 
—have to engage in mortal combat. He 
may have to grapple for life with an 
element that can choke or stifle as well 
as scorch and burn, that fights you inch 
by inch with fiery brands and _ falling 
walls, a foe sleepless and_ merciless, 
ferocious and yet cunning. 





























BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 


I 


ILLARD’S landlady smiled sym- 

\) \/ pathetically across the narrow 

breakfast - table. “I guess 
you've got to stay in this mornin’, Mr. 
Willard,” she said. “It’s a good@deal 
too raw and cold for you to be out 
around paintin’ to-day.” 

Willard nodded. ‘“ Quite right, Mrs. 
Storrs,” he returned, and he smiled at 
his landlady’s daughter, who sat opposite ; 
but she did not smile at him. She con- 
tinued her silent meal, looking for the 
most part at her plate, and replying to 
direct questions only by monosyllables. 

She must be nineteen or twenty, he 
decided ; but her slender, curveless figure 
might have been that of a girl several 
years younger. Her face was absolutely 
without character to the casual glance— 
pale, slightly freckled, lighted by grey- 
green, half-closed eyes, and framed in 
light brown hair. Her lips were thin, 
and her rare smile did not disclose her 
teeth. Even her direct look, when he 
compelled it, was quite uninterested. 

Her mother chattered with the volubility 
of a woman left much alone, and glad of 
an appreciative listener ; but the girl had 
not, of her own accord, spoken a word 
during his week’s stay. He wondered, 
as he thought of it, why he had not 
noticed it before, and decided that her 
silence was not obtrusive, but only the 
outcome of her colourless personality— 
like the silence of the prim New England 
house itself. 

He groaned inwardly. ‘‘ What in time 
can | do? Nothing to read within five 
miles; my last cigar went yesterday ; 
this beastly weather makes me idle and 
gloomy at the same time. If she weren’t 
such a stick—Heavens! I never knew a 
girl could be so thin !” 


The girl in question rose and began 
clearing the table. Her mother bustled 
out of the room, and left Willard in the 
old-fashioned armchair by the window, 
almost interested as he wondered what 
the girl would do or say now. After five 
minutes of silence he realised the strange 
impression, or rather the lack of impres- 
sion, she made on him. He was hardly 
conscious of a woman’s presence. The 
intangible atmosphere of femininity that 
wraps around a ¢éfe-d-¢éfe with even the 
most unattractive woman was wholly 
lacking. She seemed simply a more or 
less intelligent human being. 

Given greatly to analysis, he grew 
interested. Why was this? She was not 
wanting intellectually, he was sure. Such 
remarks as she had made in answer to 
his own were not noticeable for stupidity, 
or even stolidity of thought. 

He broke the silence. ‘ What do you 
do with yourself these days?” he sug- 
gested. “I don’t see you about at all. 
Are you reading, or walking about these 
fascinating Maine beaches ?” 

She did not even look up at him as 
she replied. “I don’t know as I do very 
much of anything. I’m not very fond 
of reading—at least, not these books.” 
(Remembering the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Book of Martyrs,” “ Mrs. Hemans’ 
Poems,” and the “ Adventures of Rev. 
James Hogan, Missionary to the Heathen 
of Africa,” that adorned the marble-topped 
table in the parlour, he shuddered sym- 
pathetically.) ‘‘ But I walk a good deal,” 
she volunteered. “I’ve been all over 
that ledge you’re painting.” 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” he said. “It 
reminds me of a poem I read somewhere 
about the beauty of Appledore—that’s on 
this coast somewhere, too, isn’t it? You'd 
appreciate the poem, I’m sure. Do you 
care for poetry ?” 
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She piled the dishes on a tray and 
carried it through the door before he 
had time to take it from her. ‘ No,” 
she replied over her shoulder, “no, I 
don’t care for it. It seems so—so smooth 
and shiny, somehow.” 

“Smooth? shiny?” he smiled as she 
came back. “I don’t see.” 

Her high, rather indifferent voice fell 
in a slight embarrassment, as she ex- 
plained: ‘Oh, I mean the rhymes and 
the verses—they’re so even and like a 
clock ticking.” 

He took from his pocket a little red 
book. “Let me read you this,” he said 
eagerly, “and see if you think it smooth 
and shiny. You must have heard and 
seen what this man tries to tell.” 

She stood awkwardly by the table, her 
scant, shapeless dress accentuating the 
straight lines of her slim figure, her hands 
clasped loosely before her, her face turned 
indifferently toward the window, which 
rattled now and then at the gusts of the 
rising wind. 

Willard held the little book easily 
between thumb and finger, and read in 
clear, pleasant tones, looking at her 
occasionally with interest :— 

Fresh from wholesome and 

spacious, 
The north wind, the mad huntsman, halloos 
on his white hounds 
Over the gray, roaring reaches and ridges, 
The forest of Ocean, the chase of the world. 
Hark to the peal of the pack in full cry, 
As he thongs them before him, swarming 
voluminous, 
Weltering, wide-wallowing, till in a ruining 
Chaos of energy, hurled on their quarry, 
They crash into foam ! 


his fastnesses, 


“There! is that smooth and shiny?” 
he demanded. 

She had moved nearer, to catch more 
certainly his least intonation. Her hands 
twisted nervously, and, to his surprise, 
she smiled with unmistakable pleasure. 
“Oh, no!” she half whispered, eyeing 
the book in his hand wistfully—‘ oh, 
no! ‘That makes me feel different. I— 
I love the wind.” 


I]. 


“What’s that?” Mrs. Storrs entered 
quickly. ‘Now, Sarah, you just stop 
that nonsense! Mr. Willard, has she 
been tellin’ you any foolishness ? ” 

“* Miss Storrs had only told me that she 
liked the wind,” he replied, hoping that 
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the woman would go, and let him develop 
at leisure what promised to be a most 
interesting situation. 

She had really very pretty, even teeth, 
and when she smiled her lips curved 
pleasantly. 

But Mrs. Storrs was not to be evaded, 
She had evidently a grievance to set forth, 
and, looking reproachfully at her daughter, 
continued: ‘Ever since Sarah was five 
or six years old she’s had that crazy likin’ 
for the wind. “Tain’t natural, I say, and 
when the gales that we hev up here strike 
us, the least anybody can do’s to stay in 
the house and thank Providence they’ve 
got a house to stay in! Why, Mr. 
Willard, you’d never think it to look at 
her, for she’s a real quiet girl—too quiet, 
seems to me, sometimes, when I’m just 
put to it for somebody to be social with 
—but in that big gale of ’88 she was 
out all night in it, and me and her 
father—-that was before Mr. Storrs died— 
nearly crazy with fearin’ she was lost for 
good. And when she was six years old, 
she got up from her crib and went out 
on the beach in her little nightgown, and 
nothin’ else, and it’s a miracle she didn’t 
die of pneumonia, if not of bein’ blown to 
death.” 

Mrs. Storrs stopped for breath, and 
Willard glanced at the girl, wondering if 
she would appear disconcerted or angry 
at such unlooked-for revelation of her 
eccentricity ; but her face had settled into 
its usual impassive lines, and she dusted 
the chairs serenely, turning now and then 
to look fixedly through the window at the 
swaying elm whose boughs leaned to the 
ground under the still rising wind. 

Her mother was evidently relieving the 
strain of an enforced silence, and, sitting 
stiffly in her chair, as one not accustomed 
to the luxury of idle conversation, she 
continued: ‘‘ And even now, when she’s 
old enough to know better, you’d think, 
she acts possessed. Any wind-storm ’ll 
set her off, but when the spring gales 
come she'll just roam ’round the house, 
back and forth, staring out of doors, and 
me as nervous as a cat all the while. 
Just because I won’t let her go out she 
acts like a child. Why, last year I had to 
go out and drag her in by main force; I 
was nearly blown off the cliff gettin’ her 
home. And she was singin’, calm, as if 
she was in her bed like any decent person ! 
It’s the most unnatural thing I ever heard 
of! Now, Sarah Storrs,” as the girl was 
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slipping from the room, ‘ you remember 
you promised me not to go out this year 
after supper, if the wind was high. You 
mind, now! It’s comin’ up an awful 
blow.” 

The girl turned abruptly. “I never 
promised you that, mother,” she said, 
quickly. “I said I wouldn’t if I could 
help it, and if I can’t help it, I can’t, and 
that’s all there is to it.” The door closed 
behind her, and shortly afterwards 
Willard left Mrs. Storrs in possession of 
the room. 

The day affected him strangely. The 
steady low moan of the wind was by this 
time very noticeable. It was not cold, 
only clear and rather keen, and the 
scurrying grey clouds looked chillier than 
one found the air on going out. The 
boom of the surf carried a sinister threat 
with it, and the birds drove helplessly 
with the wind-current, seeming to flee 
some dreaded thing behind them. 
Willard found the outdoor influences 
depressing. Indoors, the state of affairs 
was not much better: Mrs. Storrs 
looked injured; her sister, a lady of 
uncertain years and temper, talked of 
sudden deaths, and the probability of 
premature burial, pointed by the relation 
of actual occurrences of that nature ; and 
Sarah was not to be seen. At last he 
could bear idleness no longer, and opening 
the dusty melodion, tried to drown the 
dreary minor music of the wind by some 
cheerful selection from the hymn-book 
Mrs. Storrs brought him, having a vague 
idea that secular music was out of keeping 
with the character of that instrument. 
After a few moments’ aimless fingering 
the keys he found himself pedalling a 
laborious accompaniment to the ‘ Dead 
March” from Sau/, and in despair closed 
the wheezy little organ. 

The long day dragged somehow by, 
and at supper Sarah appeared, if anything, 
whiter and more uninteresting than ever, 
only to retire immediately when the meal 
was over. 

“T might’s well tell you, Mr. Willard, 
that you c’n give up all hope of paintin’ 
any more this week,” announced Mrs. 
Storrs, as the door closed behind her 
daughter. ‘ This wind’s good for a week, 
I guess. I’m sorry to have you go, but I 
shouldn’t feel honest not to tell you.” 

Mentally vowing to leave the next 
morning, Willard thanked her, and 
explained that the study was far enough 
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advanced to be completed at his studio 
in the city, and that he had intended 
leaving very shortly. 


ITI. 


A few moments later, as he stood at 
the window in the parlour, looking at the 
waving elm-boughs and lazily wondering 
how the moon could be so bright when 
there were so many clouds, the soft swish 
of a woman’s skirt sounded close to his 
ear. As he turned, the frightened “Oh !” 
and the little gasp of surprised femininity 
revealed Sarah, standing near the table in 
the centre of the room. Even at that 
distance and in the dark he was aware of 
a difference in her, a subtle element of 
personality not present before. ' 

“Did I ‘frighten you?” he asked, 
coming nearer. 

“No, not very much. Only I thought 
nobody would be here. I—I—wanted 
some place to breathe in; it seems so 
tight and close in the house.” As she 
spoke, a violent blast of wind drove the 
shutters against the side of the house and 
rubbed together the branches of the elm 
until they creaked dismally. She pressed 
her face against the glass and stared out 
into the dark. ‘‘ Don’t you love it?” she 
questioned, almost eagerly. 

Willard shook his head dubiously. 
“Don’t know. Looks pretty cool. If 
it gets much higher, I shouldn’t care to 
walk far.” 

She took her old place by the table 
again, but soon left it, and wandered 
restlessly about the room. As she passed 
him he was conscious of a distinct 
physical impression—a kind of electric 
presence. She seemed to gather and 
hold about her all the faint light of the 
cold room, and the sweep of her skirt 
against his foot seemed to draw him 
toward her. Suddenly she stopped her 
irregular march. “Hear it sing!” she 
whispered. The now distinct voice of 
the wind grew to a long minor wail, that 
rose and fell with rhythmic regularity. 
As she paused with uplifted finger near 
him, Willard felt with amazement a com- 
pelling force, a personality more intense, 
for the time, than his own. Then, as 
the blast, with a shriek that echoed for a 
moment with startling distinctness from 
every side, dashed the elm _ branches 
against the house itself, she turned abruptly 
and left the room. ‘Stay here!” she 
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said shortly, and resisting the impulse 
to follow her, he obeyed. In a few 
moments she returned with a heavy shawl 
wrapped over her head and shoulders. 

‘* Hold the window open for me,” 
said. “I’m going out.” He attempted 
remonstrance, but she waved him im- 
patiently away. ‘I can’t get out of 
the door—mother’s locked it and taken 
the key ; but you can hold up the window 
while I get out. Oh, come yourself, if 
you like! But nothing can happen to 
me.” 

Mechanically he held open the window 
as she slipped out, and, dragging his 
overcoat after him, scrambled through 
himself. She was waiting for him at the 
corner of the house, and, as he stumbled 
in the unfamiliar shadows, held out her 
hand. “ Here, take hold of my hand,” 
she commanded. 

Her cool, slim grasp was strangely 
pleasant, as she hurried along with a 
smooth, gliding motion, wholly unlike 
her slow, indifferent walk of the day 
before. 

Once out of the shelter of the house, 
the storm struck them with full force, 
and Willard realised that he was well- 
nigh strangled in the clutches of a genuine 
Maine gale. he 

“What folly!” he gasped, crowding 
his hat over his eyes and _ struggling 
to gain his wonted consciousness of 
superiority. “Come back instantly, Miss 
Storrs! Your mother— 

“Come! come!” she 
pulling him along. 

He stared at her in amazement. Her 
eyes were wide open and almost black 
with excitement. Her face gleamed like 
ivory in the cold night. Her lips were 
parted and curved in a happy smile. 
Her slender body swayed easily with the 
wind that nearly bent Willard double. 
She seemed so unreal--a phantom of 
the storm, a veritable wind spirit. Her 
loosened hair flew across his face, and 
its touch completed the strange thrill 
that her hand-clasp brought. He followed 
unresistingly. 

“ Aren’t — you — afraid — of — the — 
woods?” he gasped, the gusts tearing 
the words from his lips, as he saw that 
she was making for the thick growth of 
trees that bordered the cliff. 

Her high, light laughter almost fright- 
ened him, so weird and unhuman as it 
came to him on the wind. 


she 


interrupted, 
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“Why should I be afraid? The woods 
are so beautiful in a storm! They bow 
and nod and throw their branches about. 
Oh, they’re best of all then !” 

A sweeping blast nearly threw him 
down, and he instinctively dropped her 
hand, since there was no feeling of pro- 
tection possible for her, her footing was 
so sure, her balance so perfect. As he 
righted himself and staggered to the 
shelter of the tree under which she was 
standing he stopped, lost in wonder and 
admiration. She had impatiently thrown 
off the shawl, and stood in a gleam of 
moonlight under the tree. Her long, 
straight hair flew out in two fluttering 
wisps at either side; her straight, fine 
brows, her dark, long lashes, her slender, 
curved mouth were painted against her 
pale face in clear relief. Her eyes were 
widely open, the pupils dark and gleaming. 
It seemed to his excited glance that rays 
of light streamed from them to him. He 
said, under his breath: ‘‘ Heavens ! she’s 
a beauty! If only I could catch that 
pose !” 

“Come!” she called to him again: 
“we're wasting time! I want to get to 
the cliff!” 

He pressed on to her, but she slipped 
around the tree and eluded him, keeping 
a little in advance as he panted on, 
fighting with all the force of a fairly 
powerful man against the gale that seemed 
to offer her no resistance. It occurred 
to him, as he watched with a greedy, 
artist’s eye the almost unnatural ease and 
lightness of her walk, that she caught 
intuitively the turns of the wind, guiding 
along currents and channels unknown to 
him, for she seemed with it always, never 
against it. Once she threw out both her 
arms in an abandon of delight, and 
actually leaned on the gust that tossed 
him against a tree, baffled and wearied 
with his efforts to keep pace with her, 
and confusedly wondering if he would 
wake soon from this improbable dream. 

Speech was impossible. The whistling 
of the wind alone was deafening, and his 
voice was blown in twenty directions when 
he attempted to call her. Small twigs 
lashed his face, slippery boughs glided 
from his grasp, and the trees fled by in 
a thick-grown crowd to his dazed eyes. 
To his right, a birch suddenly fell with 
a snapping crash. He leaped to one 
side, only to feel about his face a blinding 
storm of pattering acorns from the great 














oak that, with a rending sigh and swish, 
tottered through the air at his left. 

“Good God!” he cried in terror, as he 
saw her standing apparently in its track. 
A veer in the gale altered the direction 
of the great trunk, that sank to the ground 
across her path. As it fell, with an in- 
describable, swaying bound she leaped 
from the ground, and before it quite 
touched the earth she rested lightly upon 
it. She seemed absolutely unreal—a 
dryad of the windy wood. All fear for 
her left him. As she stood poised on 
the still trembling trunk, a quick gust 
blew out her skirt to a bubble on one 
side, and drove it close to her slender 
body on the other, while her loose hair 
streamed like a banner along the wind. 
She curved her figure towards him and 
made a cup of one hand, laying it beside 
her opened lips. What she said he did 
not hear. He was rapt in delighted 
wonder at the consummate grace of her 
attitude, the perfect poise of her body. 
She was a figure in a Greek frieze—a 
bas-relief—a breathing statue. 

Unable to make him hear, she turned 
slightly and pointed ahead. He realised 
the effect of the Wingless Victory in its 
unbroken beauty. She was not a woman, 
but an incarnate art, a miracle of changing 
line and curve, a ceaseless inspiration. 

Suddenly he heard the pound and 
boom of the surf. In an ecstasy of 
impatience she hurried back, seized his 
hand, and fairly dragged him on. The 
crash of the waves and the wind together 
took from him all power of connected 
thought. He clung to her hand like a 
child, and when she threw herself down 
on her face to breathe, he grasped her 
dress and panted in her ear: “We— 
can’t — get-—much—farther—unless— you 
—can—walk—the—Atlantic !” 

She’ smiled happily back at him, and 
the thickness of her hair, blown by the 


wind from the ocean about his face, 
brought him a_ strange, unspeakable 
content. 


“Shall we ever go back?” he whis- 
pered, half to himself: “or will you float 
down the cliff and wake me by your 
going ?” 

Her wide, dark eyes answered him 
silently. “It ¢s like a dream, though,” 
her high, sweet voice added. And then 
he realised that she had hardly spoken 
since they left the house. The house ? 
As in a dream he tried vaguely to con- 
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nect this Undine of the wood with the 
girl whose body she had stolen for this 
night’s pranks. As in a dream he rose 
and followed her back through the howl- 
ing, sweeping wind. Her cold, slim hand 
held his ; her light, shrill voice sang little 
snatches of songs—hymns, he remem- 
bered afterward. As the moonlight fell 
on her, he wondered dreamily why he 
bad thought her too thin. And all the 
while he fought, half-unconsciously, the 
resistless gale, that spared him only when 
he yielded utterly. 

The house gleamed white and square 
before them. Silently he raised the 
window for her. He had no thought of 
lifting her in. That she should slip lightly 
through was of course. ‘The house was 
still lighted, and he heard the creaking 
of her mother’s rocking-chair in the 
bedroom over his head. He looked at 
his watch. ‘Does her mother rock 
all night?” he thought, dully, for it was 
nearly twelve. 

She read his question from the per- 
plexed glance he threw at her. ‘‘She’s 
sitting up to watch the door so that 
I shan’t get out,” she whispered quietly, 
without a smile. ‘‘Good-bye.” And he 
stood alone in the room. 

Until late the next morning he wandered 
in strange, wearied, yet fascinating dreams 
with her. Vague sounds, as of high- 
pitched reproaches and quiet sobbing, 
mingled with his morning dreams, and 
when, with aching head and thoroughly 
bewildered brain, he went to his late 
breakfast, Mrs. Storrs served him; and 
only as he left for the train, possessed 
by a longing for the great, busy live city 
of hig daily work, did he see her daughter, 
walking listlessly about the house. Her 
freckled face was paler than ever, her 
half-closed eyes reddened, and her slight, 
awkward bow in recognition of his puzzled 
salute might have been directed to some 
one behind him. Only his aching head 
and wearied feet assured him that the 
strangest night of his life had been no 
dream. 


IV. 


That his studio should seem bare and 
uninteresting as he threw open the door 
and tried to kindle a fire in the dusty 
stove did not surprise him. ‘That the 
sketches and studies in colour should 
look tame and flat to the eye that had 
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been fed for two weeks with Maine surt, 
angry clouds and swaying branches, was 
perhaps only natural. But as the days 
went on and he failed to get in train for 
work a puzzled wonder slowly grew in 
him. Why was it that the picture dragged 
so? He remembered perfectly the look 
of the beach, the feel of the cold, hungry 
water, the heavy, grey clouds, the primi- 
tive, forbidding austerity that a while ago 
he had been so confidently eager to put 
on the canvas. Why was it that he sat 
for hours together helplessly staring at it ? 
His friends supposed him wrapped in his 
subject, working under a high pressure, 
and considerately left him alone; they 
would have marvelled greatly had they 
seen him glowering moodily at the merest 
study of the subject he had described so 
vividly to them, smoking countless pack- 
ages of cigarettes, hardly lifting his hand 
from his chair-arm. 

Once he threw down a_ handful of 
brushes and started out for a tramp. It 
occurred to him that the city sights and 
smells, the endless hum and roar, the 
rapid pace of the crowded streets, would 
tone him up and set his thoughts in a 
new line; he was tired of the whistling 
gales and tossing trunks and booming 
surf that haunted his nights and confused 
his days. A block away from the studio 
a flower-woman met him with a tray of 
daffodils and late crocuses. A sudden 
puff of wind blew out her scant, thin 
skirt ; a tree in the centre of the park 
they were crossing bent to it, the branches 
creaked faintly. ‘The fresh, earthy odour 
of the flowers moved him strangely. He 
bought a bunch, turned, and went back 
to the studio, to sit for an hour gazing 
sightlessly ahead of him. 

Suddenly he started up and approached 
the sketch, ‘It wants wind,” he 
muttered, half-unconsciously, and fell to 
work. An hour passed, two, three—he 
still painted rapidly. Just as the light 
was fading a thunderous knock at the 
door ushered in the two men he knew 
best. He nodded vaguely, and they 
crossed the room in silence and looked 
at the picture. For a few moments no 
one spoke. Presently Willard took a 
brush from his mouth and faced them. 

“ Well ?” he said. 

The older man_ shook his 
“Queer sky !” he answered briefly. 

The younger looked questioningly at 
Willard. “You'll have to get a gait on 
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you if you hope to beat Morris with that,” 
he said. “ What’s up, Willard? Don’t 
you want that prize?” 

“ Of course I do.” His voice sounded 
dull, even to himself. “You aren’t any 
too sympathetic, you fellows ~ He 
tried to feel injured. 

The older man came nearer. ‘‘ What’s 
that white thing there? Good lord, Will, 
you're not going to try a figure 








Willard brushed rapidly over the 
shadowy outline. ‘ No—that was just a 
sketch. The whole thing’s just a sort 
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“The whole thing’s just a bluff!” 
interrupted the younger man, decidedly. 
**Tt’s not what you told us about at all— 
and it’s not good, anyway. It looks as if 
a tornado had struck it! You said it was 
to be late afternoon—it’s nearer midnight, 
as far as I can see! What’s that tree 
lying around for?” 

His tone was abusive, but a genuine 
concern and surprise was underneath it. 
He looked furtively at his older friend 
behind Willard’s back. The other shook 
his head expressively. 

Willard bit his lip. “I only wanted to 
try—it won’t necessarily stay that way,” 
he explained. He wished he cared more 
ror what they said. He wished they did 
not bore him so unspeakably. More than 
all, he wished they would go. 

The younger one whistled softly. 
“ Pretty late in the day to be making up 
your mind, I should say,” he remarked. 
**When’s it going to dry in? Morris has 
been working like a horse on his for six 
weeks. He’s coming on, too-—splendid 
colour !” 

Willard lit a cigarette. 
Morris!” he said, casually. 

The older man drew on his glove and 
turned to go. “Oh, certainly ! ” he replied, 
cheerfully. ‘By all means! No, we 
can’t stay—we only dropped in. We just 
thought we’d see how you were getting 
along. If I were you, Will, I’d make up 
my mind about that intoxicated tree and 
set it up straight. Good-bye !” 

They went out cheerfully enough, but 
he knew they were disappointed and 
hurt—they had expected so much from 
that picture. And he wished he cared 
more. He looked at it critically. Ot 
course it was bad, but how could they tell 
what he had been doing? It was the 
plan of months changed utterly in three 
hours. The result was ridiculous, but he 
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needed it no longer—he knew what he 
wanted now, what he had been fighting 
against all these days. He would paint 
it if he could—and till he could. The 
insistent artist-passion to express even 
bunglingly something of the unendurable 
beauty of that strange night was on him, 
and before the echo of his guests’ 
departure had died away he was working 
as he had never worked before, the old 
picture lying unnoticed in the corner 
where he had thrown it. 

He needed no models, he did not use 
his studies. Was it not printed on his 
brain, was it not cut into his heart, that 
weird vision of the storm, with the 
floating fairy creature that hardly touched 
the earth? Was there a lovely curve in 
all her melting postures, which slipped 
like water circles into new shapes, that he 
did not know? ‘That haunting, elf-like 
look, that ineffably exquisite abandon, had 
he not studied it greedily then in the 
wood, and later in his restless dreams? 
The trees were sentient, the bushes put 
out clasping fingers to detain him, the 
wind shrieked out its angry soul at him; 
and she, the white wonder, with her 
floating wisps of stinging hair, had joined 
with them to mock at him, the startled 
witness of that mad revel of all the 
elements. He knew all this—he was 
drunk with it: could he paint it? Or 
would people see only a strange-eyed girl 
dancing in a wood ? 

He did not know how many days he 
had been at work on it; he ate what the 
cleaning-woman brought him; his face 
was bristled with a stubby growth, the 
cigarette boxes strewed the floor. Men 
appeared at the door, and he urged them 
peevishly to go away; people brought 
messages, and he said he was not in town, 
and returned the notes unread. In the 
morning he smiled and breathed hard and 
patted the easel; at night he bit his nails 
and cursed himself for a colour-blind fool. 

There was a white birch, strained and 
bent in the wind that troubled him still, 
and as he was giving it the last touches, 
in the cold, strong afternoon light, the 
door burst open. 

“Look here, the thing closes at six ! 
Are you crazy?” they called to him, 
exasperatedly. ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
send it?” 

“That’s all right—that’s all right,” he 
muttered, vaguely: “shut up, can’t 
you?” 
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They stood over behind him, and 
there was a stillness in the room. He 
laid down his palette carefully and turned 
to them, a worried look on his drawn, 
bristled face. 

‘“‘That’s meant to be the ocean beyond 
the cliff there,” he said, an almost child- 
like fear in his eyes: ‘‘did—did you 
know it?” 

The older man drew in a long breath. 
“Lord, yes! I hear it!” he returned: 
“do you think we’re deaf?” 

The younger one squinted at various 
distances, muttering to himself: ‘Dryad! 
Undine? No, she frightens you, but 
she’s sweet! George! He’s painted the 
wind! He’s actually drawn a wind! My! 


but it’s stunning! My!” 
Willard sank into a chair. He was 


flushed, and his legs shook. He patted 
the terrier unsteadily, and talked to her. 
“Well, then! Well, then! So she was, 
iss, so she was!” 

The older man snapped his watch. 
“‘Five-thirty,” he said. “ Put something 
‘round it, and whistle @ cab—we’ll have 
to hurry !” 

Willard fingered some dead crocuses 
on the stand beside him. ‘“ Look out, 
you fool: it’s wet!” he growled. 

The older man patted his shoulder. 
“All right, boy, all right!” he said, 
soothingly. “It’s all done, now—never 
mind !” 

They shouldered it out of the door 
while he pulled the terrier’s ears. 

“Where are you going ?” they called. 

“Turkish bath. Restaurant. Vaude- 
ville,” he answered ; and they nodded. 

“ All alone ?” 

“Yes, thanks. 


ce 


Drop in to-morrow!” 
and drive like thunder!” he 
heard them through the open window. 

A week later he was walking up Broad- 
way between them, sniffing the fresh, 
sweet air comfortably, the terrier at his 





heels. At intervals they read him bits 
from the enthusiastic comments of the 
critics. 


‘Mr. Willard, whose ‘ Windflower ’ dis- 
tanced all competitors and won the Minot 
prize by a unanimous verdict of the 
judges, has displayed, aside from his 
thorough mastery of technic, a breadth of 
atmosphere, an imaginative range rarely if 
ever equalied by an American. Nothing but 
the work itself, so manifestly idealistic in 
subject and treatment, could convince us 
that it is not a study from life, so keen, so 
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haunting is the impression produced by 
the remarkable figure of the Spirit of the 
Gale, who seems to sink before our eyes 
on the falling trunk, literally riding the 
storm. In direct contrast to this abandon 
of the figure is the admirable reticence 
of the background, which is keyed so 
low——” 

Willard stopped abruptly betore the 
window of a large art establishment where 
a photograph of the picture was already 
displayed. ‘I want one of those,” he 
said, “and I’m going out into the country 
for a bit before I sail, I think.” 

“Oh, back there?” they asked, com- 
prehensively. 

“Yes, back there !” 


V. 


As the train rushed along he explained 
to himself why he was going—why he 
had not merely sent the photograph. He 
wanted to see her, to brush away the 
cloud of illusion that the weeks had 
spun around her. He wanted to realise 
definitely the difference between the pale, 
silent, unformed New England girl and 
the fascinating personality of his picture. 
Ever since he left her they had grown 
confused, these two that his common 
sense told him were so different, and he 
was beginning to dread the unavowed 
hope that for him, at least, they might 
be some day one. ‘The same passionate 
power that had thrown mystery and 
beauty into colour on the canvas wove 
sweet, wild dreams around what he con- 
temptuously told himself was little better 
than a lay figure ; but he yielded to it now 
as he had then. 

When he told himself that he was going 
purposely to hear her talk, to see her flat, 
unlovely figure, to appreciate her utter 
lack of charm, of all vitality, he realised 
that it was a cruel errand. But when he 
felt the sharp thrill that he suffered even 
in anticipation, as his quick imagination 
pictured the dream-cloud dropping off 
from her, actually before his eyes, he 
believed the journey more than ever a 
necessary one. 

As he walked up the little country 
street his heart beat fast; the greening 
lawns, the fresh, faint odours, the ageless, 
unnamable appeal of the spring stirred 
his blood and thrilled him inexpressibly. 
He was yet in the first flush of his 
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success; his whole nature was relaxed 
and sensitive to every joy ; he let himself 
drift on the sweet confused expectancy, 
the delicious folly, the hope that he was 
to find his dream, his inspiration, his 
spirit of the wind and wood. 

A child passed him with a great bunch 
of daffodils, and stopped to watch him 
long after he had passed, wondering at 
the silver in her hand. 

At the familiar gate a tall, thin woman’s 
figure stopped his heart a second, and, 
as a fitful gust blew out her apron and 
tossed her shawl over her head, he felt 
his breath come more quickly. 

“Good heavens !” he muttered, ‘‘ what 
folly! Am I never to see a woman’s skirt 
blown without——” 

She put the shawl back as he neared 
her—it was Mrs. Storrs’ sister, She met 
his outstretched hand with a blank stare. 
Suddenly her face twitched convulsively. 
“Oh, Mr. Willard! Oh, Mr. Willard!” 
she cried, and burst into tears. 

The wind blew sharper, the elm tree 
near the window creaked, a dull pain 
grew in him. 

“What is it? 
he said, brusquely. 

“IT suppose you ain’t heard—you 
wouldn’t be apt to!” she sobbed; and, 
pushing back the locks the wind drove 
into her reddened eyes, she broke into 
incoherent sentences. He heard her as 
one in a dream. 

“ And she would go—’twas the twenty- 
fifth—there was dozens o’ trees blown 
down—’twas just before dark— her mother, 
she ran out after her as soon’s she knew 
—she called, but she didn’t hear—she 
saw her on the edge o’ the rocks, an’ 
she almost got up to her an’ screamed, 
an’ it scared her, we think. She turned 
‘round quick, an’ she went right off the 
cliff, an’ her mother saw her go— ’twas 
awful !” 

Willard’s eyes went beyond her to the 
woods ; the woman’s voice, with its high, 
flat intonation, brought the past so vividly 
before him that she was unconscious of 
the actual scene—he lived through the 
quick, terrible drama with the intensity of 
a witness of it. 

“No, they haven’t found her yet—the 
surfs too high. We always had a feeling 
she wouldn’t live—she wasn’t like other 
girls ‘: 

Half unconsciously he unwrapped the 
photograph. 


What’s the matter?” 











A WINDFLOWER. 


“T—I brought this,” he said, dully. 

The woman blanched and clutched the 
gatepost. 

“Oh, take it away! Take it away!” 
she gasped, a real terror in her eyes. 
“Oh, Mr. Willard, how could you ?—it’s 
awful! I-—-I wouldn’t have her mother 
see it for all the world!” Her sobs 
grew uncontrollable. 

He bent it slowly across and thrust it 
it in his pocket. 

““No, no,” he said soothingly, “ of 
course not, of course not. I only wanted 
to tell—you all—that it took the prize I 
told you about, and—.and was a good 
thing for me. I hoped—I hoped 

He saw that she was trembling in the 
sudden cold wind, and held out his hand. 

“This has been a great shock to me,” 
he said quietly, his eyes still on the 
woods. “ Please tell Mrs. Storrs how I 
sympathise-—how startled I was. I am 
going abroad in a few days. I will send 
you my address, and if there is ever any- 
thing I can do, you will gratify me more 
than you can know by letting me help 
you in any way. Give her these,” and he 
thrust out the great bunch of daffodils 
to her. 

She took them, still crying softly, and 
turned towards the house. 

Later he found himself in the woods 
near the great oak, that lay just as it had 
fallen that night. Beneath all the con- 
fused tumult of his thoughts one clear 
truth rang like a bell, one bitter-sweet 
certainty that caught him smiling strangely 
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as he realised it! ‘‘She’s won! She’s 
won !” 

There, while the branches swayed 


above him, and the surf, sinister and 
monotonous, pounded below, the vision 
that had made them both famous melted 
into the elusive reality, and he lived again 
with absolute abandonment that sweet 
mad night, he felt again her hair blown 
about his face as he lay on the windy cliff 
with the lady of his dreams. 

For him her fate was not dreadful—she 
could not have died like other women. 
There was an intoxication in her sudden 
taking away; she was rapt out of life as 
she would have wished, he knew. 

Slowly there grew upon him a frightened 
wonder if she had lived for this. Her 
actual life had been so empty, so unreal, 
so concentrated in those piercing, stolen 
moments; she had ended it, once the 
heart of it had been caught and fixed to 
give to others faint thrills of all she had 
felt so utterly. 

“She died for it!” he felt, with a kind 
of awe that was far from all personal 
vanity —the blameless egoism of the artist. 

He left the little town hardly con- 
sciously. On his outward voyage, when 
the gale had beat the vessel and the wind 
howled to the thundering waves, he came 
to know that though a love more real, a 
passion less elusive, might one day hold 
him, there would rest always in his heart 
and brain one ceaseless inspiration, one 
strange, sweet memory that nothing could 
efface. 


YOU MAY FORGET. 


BY 


GAVE you a smile to keep, 
| But it was heavy with tears ; 
"Twill serve to vex your sleep, 
And haunt your waking years— 
You may forget. 


BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN. 


I gave you a kiss to keep, 

But cold were my lips at Love’s Door. 

Life’s Track is painful and steep, 

My kiss—one pang the~more ?— 
You may forget. 


I gave you a heart to keep— 
’Twas broken ere I knew: 
A tare for you to reap, 
A memory to rue— 
You may forget. 
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African black-footed penguin. 
Photo by W P. Dando, F.Z.S. 


PRISONERS AT THE ZOO. 


BY F. 


OW that the heat of his election 
lies a month and more behind 
us, it is easier to give calm 

consideration to the problems that con- 
front the energetic secretary, Mr. Chalmers 
Mitchell. Criticisms published during 
the last few months in respect of the 
management of the Zoological Gardens 
have in no direction been more vigorously 
pressed than in condemnation of the 
close confinement of many of the beasts 
and birds. Yet, as some attempt will be 
made to show in the present article, the 
critics seem to have dispensed with an 
even nodding acquaintance, at first hand 
or otherwise, with the habits and require- 
ments ot their protégés in the natural 
state. 

The penguins, for instance, are openly 
pitied because they have no icefields to 
exercise on, and are compelled to exist in 
a comparatively small enclosure without 
much opportunity for movement. As 
they cannot fly, the public assumes that 
they need always be walking or swimming. 
Penguins are associated .in the popular 


G. 
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imagination with icefloes as freely as 
sharks with hot seas. Yet northern bays 
may teem with sharks, and I have, south 
of ‘Tasmania, seen hundreds of penguins 
fairly shouldering one another to the 
brink of rocky cliffs with no more sign 
of ice or snow than Torquay would show 
on an August day. Nor are these queer 
fowl of the antarctic world quite so given 
to incessant exercise as is thought by 
those who condole with their enforced 
inactivity at Regent’s Park; for they will 
huddle together on the ledges and in the 
crannies until a charge of blank cartridge 
from the deck of a passing steamer sends 
them tumbling down to the dancing 
waters, so that passengers may waste the 
plates or films of their cameras in the 
vain endeavour to photograph these 
grotesque bathers. E 
Taking as a change a_ water-loving 
animal of very different type, the hippo- 
potamus, which has also, presumably on 
account of its bulk, been commiserated 
for the restrictions of its bath and 
exercising yard, it may fairly be assumed 
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that it has every opportunity of indulging 
in all its natural movements. What, 
indeed, a creature that measures thirteen 
feet either way, length and girth, should 
want with abnormal activity, it does not 
seem to have occurred to its sympathisers 
to ask. Whether basking amid the higher 
cataracts of the Nile or opening an 
accommodating mouth for the buns thrown 
by visitors at the Zoo, the hippopotamus 
is never anything but a sluggish brute, 
a kind of armour-plated submarine, rising, 
or sinking, or floating midway in the 
muddy water by an easily changed specific 
gravity. Any untoward disturbance may 
rouse it from its legitimate lethargy, such 
as arifle bullet on the Zambesi, or such 
a chance as once came its 
way at Regent’s Park, when 
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the erection of any permanent building 
more than eight feet high in the southern, 
or main portion of the Gardens. It 
seems a pity that, in an age of more 
reasonable Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, the giraffes, so valuable as they 
are, should not be more healthfully ac- 
commodated south of the tunnel. Still, 
apart from this question of purer and 
drier air, it can hardly be claimed that 
they are in any way cramped for room 
either indoors or in the open; and the 
fact of, I think, seventeen having been 
born at the Zoo is some evidence of 
the species having flourished. 

The chief sufferers are perhaps the 
large cats and the kangatoos. ‘The latter 





a small terrier—which, by 
the way, had no business 
in the Gardens at all— 
found its way between the 
bars of its cage, and was 
promptly reduced to its 
component parts with a 
celerity that would have 
been hard to beat in a vivi- 
section class-room. ‘This, 
however, successfully 
achieved, the female hippo- 
potamus relapsed into her 
customary quiet, sulked at 
the bottom of her tank, 
and, unlike Eve, did not 
discover “the place of her 
retire” for about thirty 














hours, during which interval 
some distinguished  zoo- 
logists from Paris had in 
vain tried to admire her generous lines. 

The giraffe is a near neighbour of the 
hippopotamus both in Africa and in the 
Society’s menagerie, and complaints have 
been made against housing so delicate 
an animal on the brink of the gruesome 
and miasmous canal that intersects the 
Gardens in that locality. The same 
complaint might, with equal reason, have 
been made in respect of the elephants, 
which, even more perhaps than the 
giraffe, though less amply provided with 
neck, suffer from throat ailments. As a 
matter of fact, though this may not 
generally be known, the architects were 
much handicapped in the early days of 
the Zoo by an apparently unaccountable 
clause in the lease from the Department 
of Woods and Forests, which prohibited 


The polar bear. 


Photo by L. Medland, F.Z S. 


animals, whether on the grassy plains on 
which I have stalked them in Australia, 
or in the even greater security of Tring 
or Leonardslee, are essentially restless 
creatures, eating the pastures to their 
very roots and moving on to spread havoc 
farther afield. Yet there is some logic 
in their incarceration in menageries, for 
it is said that, short of giving up the 
whole of Regent’s Park to their require- 
ments, a humane arrangement which 
might ill accord with the fixtures of local 
cricket clubs and oarsmen, it is best to 
crib them close, as otherwise they are 
apt to dash themselves against the roof 
of their prison in vain efforts to leap, 
and thus to break their backs. The 
masterly inactivity to which, like men 
out of office, they are reduced, engenders, 
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it is said, the development of immense 
corns; but even these excrescences, 
painful as they may be when one has a 
toe as long as a kangaroo’s, are ethically 
and economically above broken backs. 
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doctors’ and chemists’ bills who cannot, 
then the polar bear is at his best, with 
a splendid coat and as frolicsome as a 
kitten on a hearthrug. And if evidence 
were wanting of his general fitness in 

captivity, it might be found 














in the annals, which would 
go to prove that it is longer- 
lived in such conditions 
than the lions or tigers. 

Of the thousands of 
birds, the eagles and vul- 
tures are clearly the most 
dejected. An imprisoned 
eagle is as striking a con- 
tradiction as a fish out of 
water or a flying mammal 
—though Nature provides 
cases of both—and a 
vulture, though associated 
with somewhat less _pictur- 
esque functions, is equally 
a fowl of freedom. “The 
lank and downcast_ birds 
of prey, that shiver and 
shrink on _ inadequate 
perches near the bandstand 








Three friends. 
Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S. 


As for the large cats, mainly lions and 
tigers, they always wear—even in their 
present quarters, which are as far superior 
to those they occupied thirty years ago 
as the Crystal Palace to the Black Hole 
of Calcutta—that look of boredom and 
sullen resentment which goes to prove 
that stone walls may make a prison and 
iron bars a cage. The only remedy, how- 
ever, would be a single vast cage, with 
a happy family of all sorts, like that at 
Hagenbeck’s ; and it may be questioned 
whether such an innovation would make 
for improvement without the constant 
supervision of the king of lion-tamers. 

Of other large carnivora the polar 
bear has been most pitied, and in truth 
he is in a bad way during the heat of 
summer, when the foul drop of water 
in his bath is hardly preferable to the 
direct caress of an August sun. Yet he 
too has his day and his season, and what 
more have any but the strongest and 
luckiest of us? When barges crash their 
way through the ice in the canal, heard, 
but not seen for the veil of fog, when 
lions are in the extreme throes of chest 
complaints, when those fly from the 
Metropolis who can, and those run up 





at the Zoo, bear but a 

very slight resemblance to 

the magnificent creatures 
that I have seen soaring amid the peaks 
of Ronda, or, over across the Strait, 
peering down into the oleander-fringed 
watercourses of the High Atlas. 

On the other hand, the owls, great and 
small, are but little inconvenienced by 
bars and bolts, for inactivity is always 
their programme by day, and one cannot 
picture them flying abroad by night with 
any other object beyond forage. The 
notion of joyous play or exercise for its 
own sake seems incompatible with the owl 
physiognomy, and food is provided at the 
Zoo without any effort on their part to 
obtain supplies. 

The peacock, again, even when allotted 
all the freedom of a marble or stucco 
terrace, rarely avails itself thereof beyond 
strutting, the embodiment of vanity, to and 
fro within a measured dozen yards, ‘This it 
can do at the Zoo, and one of the most 
amazing sights from the sidewalk is the 
back view of its hidden splendours, as it 
slowly revolves, intent on the conquest 
of a coy hen. Seen in a photograph, 
this reverse aspect of the peacock’s tail 
might well exercise those who find 
pleasure in picture puzzles, for it re- 
sembles rather some gigantic tropical 
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flower, or the set-piece of a firework 
display. 

‘The inmates of the Zoo which least 
feel the circumscription of their allotted 
quarters are undoubtedly the fishes and 
reptiles. The former are 


the most striking. Prejevalsky’s “ wild 
horses,” indeed, which look rather like 
polo ponies very much out of condition, 
look as if they would be the better for a 
scamper ; yet, as if demoralised by the 





of no great importance, 
for the Fish House at 
the Gardens has usually 
been visited chiefly for its 
diving - birds. Why the 
authorities should never 
have shown a representa- 
tive series of sea-fish I do 
not know. Considering 
how comparatively close 
London is to the seashore, 
and how many ramifica- 
tions of railway lines con- 
verge from the coast on 
the capital, it is little short 
of scandalous as a contrast 
to Stuttgart, which is, I 
suppose, at a modest 
computation, ten times 














the distance from the salt 


Prejevalsky’s horse. 


water, and where they are Polo by A. S. Rudland. 


able to show dogfish, 

flatfish, lobsters, and other marine types ; 
as well as to Frankfurt, which is perhaps 
eight times the distance as the crow 
flies. Why do we always muddle 
through such matters, living respectably 
on our losses, while Continental nations 
seem to thrive less on infinitely greater 
enterprise ? 

The reptiles, cold-blooded stationary 
beings, need little in the way of liberty. 
A bath and a blanket for the pythons, 
a tank for the alligators, an enclosed 
plant for the lizards and smaller serpents 
to climb into the rays of the elusive sun, 
fill the simple ideal of these lowly organ- 
ised animals. The chameleon, save when 
the keeper disturbs the even tenor of its 
thoughts with a wriggling mealworm or 
struggling cockroach, will lie along a 
branch for hours without so much as 
blinking one of its telescopic eyes. As 
its tongue appropriates the morsel with 
the expedition of a hungry flash of light- 
ning, the interruption to its statuesque 
repose is but transient. The insect is 
swallowed, there is a contemplative licking 
of the lips, and the chameleon once more 
resembles a museum specimen rather 
than a living reptile. 

Of all the prisoners that seem in want 
of exercise, the horse-like quadrupeds are 


proximity of civilisation, they were mostly 
huddled together against the wall, doubt- 
less dreaming of the luxuriant steppes 
where once, if they were not indeed foaled 
in a travelling circus, they are said to 
have been captured. The zebras, too, 
particularly those splendidly marked indi- 
viduals deposited by Queen Victoria, look 
eloquently, if silently, resentful of their 
durance vile. Yet it may safely be 
assumed that, if they were given absolute 
liberty, they would soon clear the Gardens 
of visitors, keepers, and everything human. 
Anything more vicious than a zebra with 
the freedom of his legs I cannot imagine. 
His temper is like his skin, a combina- 
tion of horse and tiger. I was on one 
occasion, some years ago, privileged to be 
present behind the scenes at Barnum’s 
circus, when a zebra had to be harnessed, 
and I remember, though imperfectly, that 
the function was not unattended with 
excitement, for, unless I am mistaken, it 
took three men to do the work, and one 
of those spent most of the time on his 
back. Mr. Walter Rothschild is, I know, 
an admirer of the zebra as a_ harness 
animal ; and, having tried, he has every 
right to his good opinion. It is even said 
that a horseman well known in French 
society once bestrode one in a Paris ring, 
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If so, he must have been temporarily out 
of his senses. 

Last of all in this brief survey of some 
interesting prisoners I come to the 
anthropoid apes. It is fitting that, at 
last, a worthy domicile should, at great 
expense, have been erected for these, 
the most distinguished inmates of the 
cages, in the main garden and close to 
the lower monkeys. Not even the sternest 
critics of the Zoo would find much to com- 
plain of in the accommodation provided 
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the 


quadrupeds of earth, sloths and 
kangaroos. 

Yet, with all the comfort provided for 
them, there is something infinitely sadden- 
ing in the spectacle of imprisoned apes 
and monkeys. They seem to have missed 
by so little the birthright of entering the 
Zoo by way of the turnstiles, and this 
through no fault of their own. I have 
visited gaols in the Colonies and on the 
Continent and seen, glowering through 
the bars, faces far less intelligent, far 

more brutalised, than those 











of the soft-eyed chimpanzees 
and other apes at Regent’s 
Park. There is something 
grotesquely human in the 
pose and expression of the 
three in the last of these 
photographs. Somewhere in 
my oriental travels I have 
come across three aged ad- 
ministrators of Customs, and 
in any one familiar with the 
Zast, the suspicious expres- 


sion on the face of the 
right-hand individual of the 
trio will awaken _ lively 


memories of attempts to 
evade paying duty. 


In short, there is doubt- 
less very much to criticise 
at the Zoo. Looking at 
the circumstances from a 
somewhat limited — stand- 
point, it is even intelligible 
how some Fellows should 
have severed their connec- 
tion with the Society because 
they were filled with disgust 
at the manner in which 








“Oom Paul”; 
Photo by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S. 


orang outang. 


for the chimpanzees, orangs and gorillas. 
In some German menageries, it is true, 
they provide roundabouts and other toys 
for the recreation of these imitation 
human beings; but, short of that some- 
what exaggerated recognition of the 
relationship between men and monkeys, 
everything possible is done for their 


welfare in the new house at Regent’s 
Park—though it only brings home the 
more forcefully the ridiculously inadequate 
and disgracefully unhealthy quarters in 
which, until lately, they were compelled 
to live as companions of the lowest 





the beasts and birds were 

housed, It might be well 

to remind these over-sensitive 
lovers of animals that such summary 
resignation was not their best course 
if they desired to afford the suffering 
prisoners practical help. Others, less 
precipitate in their action, have been 
able to render better service. Much has 
already been planned, and doubtless more 
will be projected in time. At the same 
time it is necessary to bear in mind that 
there are limits. ‘The state of affairs now 
obtaining at the Zoo is immeasurably 
above the level which satisfied public 
opinion thirty years ago. “It is certain,” 


says Frost, in his book “The Old Showman 
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and the Old London Fairs ” (1874), “ that 
gardens like those of the Zoological 
Society afford conditions for the health 
and comfort of the animals, and for their 
exhibition to the public, much more 
favourable than can be obtained in the 
best-regulated travelling caravan, or in 
buildings such as the Tower menagerie 
and Exeter Change.” On the other hand, 
our best efforts must necessarily fall short 
of the standard set in America. The 
new flying cage for birds in the National 
Park, which is so vast as to inclose tall 
trees and running water, is beyond the 
space available in the north-west of London 
town. Land costs less in the New World 
at present, not to mention the advantage 
given by Government ownership; and 
the more comfortable fate of the beasts 
and birds in American menageries is, 
after all, only that of the American farmers 
and backwoodsmen, each of whom is 
monarch of as many acres as, in England, 
would accommodate a million souls. 

So much has been said and written of 
the reform of the Gardens that few seem 
to have spared a thought for the reform of 
the visitors. Yet this is not wholly without 
importance. ‘There is far too much hooli- 
ganism among those who stand outside 
the bars for those within ever to be quite 
secure from annoyance. As a couple of 
preliminary measures in the right direc- 
tion, I would venture to suggest that the 
new régime, which we are promised, should 
compel visitors to leave their sticks or 
umbrellas at the gates without charge, 
thus putting a term to the present mis- 
chievous habit of poking the deer and 
teasing the monkeys ; and also that there 
should be complete abolition of the 
custom of giving buns or nuts to the 
animals, It is certainly as much beneath 
the dignity of a scientific society to derive 
any of its income from the sale of such 
“animal food” (even indirectly, by the 
greater inducement to public caterers to 
tender for the monopoly) as it would be 
to attract visitors, as has been suggested, 
by side-shows, such as commonly figure 
in the assets of Continental Zoos. Not 
much less derogatory is the reflection that 
the management relies on the public to 
feed the beasts so freely as to lessen their 
appetite for the provisions bought out 
of the funds. Favourite animals—which 
Means as a rule those which, like some 
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of the bears or monkeys, exhibit clownish 
antics in accepting these offers of food— 
are sure to get more than their share 
of rubbish, while the water in the seal’s 
tank cannot be improved by the presence 
of floating and rejected buns. There are 
notices prohibiting smoking in some of 
the houses, and visitors would do well to 
remember that the smoke from a cigar or 
cigarette concealed in the hand is in- 
finitely more pungent and more harmful 
to delicate-throated animals than that 
openly puffed from the lips. Nor is it 
so much trouble to close the well-hinged 
doors of the Reptile House that three 
visitors out of every four need leave them 
open, to the detriment of the helpless 
inmates. 

It is in its effectual separation of the 
prisoners from those who visit them that 
the new Ape House is so admirable a 
contrast from any other building. Not 
alone have the manlike inmates every 
comfort, plenty of light, room, fresh air, 
warmth, but the great sheet of glass serves 
both to keep their somewhat insistent 
odour from the visitor’s nostrils and their 
eyes from the visitors umbrella ferrule. 
He can neither tease nor feed them ; 
and that is as it should be. 

I hope, by the way, that the foregoing 
admission of the benefits of State owner- 
ship may not be construed to imply my 
sympathy with the proposed State acqui- 
sition of the Zoo. If the nation erects 
unto itself a national animal park, well 
and good. ‘There is the land, and there 
are the animals. But to confiscate at a 
valuation the property of an old Society 
would be a very different proceeding. If, 
however, the Society could act on Mr. 
E. N. Buxton’s excellent suggestion of a 
park-like annexe to the Gardens some- 
where within easy access of London, the 
necessity for such an establishment as a 
Government Zoo would in great measure 
be removed. 

Every language has its proverb to the 
effect that any institution or individual 
which ceases to improve also ceases to 
be good, and the Zoo will doubtless con- 
form to this law of nature and art ; but it 
is desirable that the public should bear in 
mind that it may take a very material part 
in bettering the condition of the animals 
by means other than penning hysterical 
communications to the daily papers. 





THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 











THE BOLD YOUNG FISHERMAN. 


C.-B. (apprehensively): ‘1 say, John, I hope that young man is not carrying off our clothes 
in his basket!” 

















NIBBLING. 
THE ROSEBERY MOUSE AND THE ZOLLVEREIN CAKE, 
[‘‘The Liberal Press is much flustered by Lord Rosebery's apparent ambiguities,”— 
Westminster Gazelle. | 




















